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PART FIRST. 



<>F TH£ GEKEBAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMAN NATURE. 



. SECTION I. 

OF THB UVESTIOH RELATINO TO THE STATE OF HATUftE. 

Natural productions are generally formed by 
degrees. Vegetables are raised from a tender shoot, 
and animals from an infant state. The latter, being 
active, extend together their operations and tiieir 
powers, and have a progress in what they perform, 
as well as in the faculties they acquire. This prog- 
ress in the case of man is continued to a greater ex- 
tent than in that of any other animal. Not only the 
individual advances from infancy to manhood, but 
the species itself from rudeness to civilization^ 
Hence the supposed departure of mankind from tiie 
?itate of tiieir nature ; hence our conjectures and 
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2 OF THE QUESTIOK RELATING TO 

diffisrent opinions of wfaa^ man must have been iii 
the first age of his being. The poet^ the historian, 
and the moralist frequently allude to this ancient 
time ; and under the emblems of gold, or of iron, 
represent a condition, and a manner o{ life, from 
which mankind have either degenerated, or on which 
thqr have gready improved. On eidier supposi- 
tion, the first state of our nature must have borne 
no resemblance to what men have exhibited in any 
subsequent period ; historical monuments, even of 
the earliest date, are to be considered as novelties ; 
and the most common establishments of human 
socie^ are to be classed among the encroachments 
which fraud, oppression, or a busy invention, have 
made upon the r^n of nature, by which the chief 
of our grievances or Uessings were equally withheld. 
Among the writers who have attempted to distin* 
guish, in the human character, its original qualities, 
and to point out the limits between nature and art, 
some have represented mankind in their first condi- 
tion, as possessed of mere animal sensibility, with- 
out any exercise of the fiu:ulties that render them 
superior to the brutes, without any political union, 
without any means of explaining tl^ sentiments, 
and even without possessing any of the apprehen- 
sions and passions which the voice and the gesture 
are so well fitted to express. Others have made 
the state of nature to consist in perpetual wars kin- 
dled by competition for dominion and interest, wfaers 
every individual had a separate quarrel with hb kind. 
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wA where the presence of a fellow creature ws^ the 
ssignal of battle. 

The desire of laying the foundation of a &vourite 
system, or a fond expectation^ perhaps, that we may 
be able to penetrate the secrets of nature, to the very 
source of existence, have, on this subject, led to 
many firuitless inquiries, and given rise to many wikl 
suppb^tions. Among the various qualities which 
mankind possess, we select one or a few particulars 
on which to jsstablish a theory, and in framing our 
account of what man was in some imaginary state 
of nature, we overlook what he has always appeared 
within the reach of our own observation, and in the 
xeconis of Uistoiy • 

In every otl^r instance, however, the natural his- 
tonsai thinks hiifiself obliged to cdlect facts, not to 
offisr conjectures. When he treats of any particu- 
lar species of animals, he supposes that their present 
dispositions and instincts are the same which they 
or^;inally had, and that dieir present manner of life 
is a continuance of their first destination. He ad* 
mits, that his knowledge of the material system of 
the w(xrld consists in a collection of facts, or at most, 
in general tenets, derived from particular observa- 
tions and experiments. It is only in what relates 
to himself, and in matters the most important and 
the most easily known, that he substitutes hypothe- 
sis instead of reality, and confounds the provinces 
of imagination and reason, of poetiy and science. 
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But widiout entering any lurdier on 
cither in micml or physical subjects, relating to die 
manner or to the origin of our knowledge ; widiout 
any disparagement to that subtiity which would 
analyze every sentiment, and trace every mode of 
being to its source ; it may be safely affirmed, that 
the character of man, as he now exists, that the laws 
of his ammal and intellectual system, on which his 
faap[nnes8 now depends, deserve our principal studf ; 
and that general principles relating to this or any 
other subject, are useful only so fiir as they are 
founded on just dbservation, and lead to the know, 
ledge of important consequences, <^ so far as they 
enaUe us to act with success when we would apfdy 
eidier the intellectual or the physical powers of na* 
ture, to' the puiposes of human life. 

If both the eaiiiestand the latest accounts collect- 
ed finom every quarter of the earth, represent man- 
kind as assembled in troops and companies ; and 
the individual always joined by a&ction to fatty j 
while he is posably opposed to another ; empk^ed 
in the exercise of recollection and foresight ; inclin- 
ed to communicate hb own sendments, and to be 
made acquainted with diose of others ; these bets 
must be admitted as the foundati<Hi of all our rea- 
aooing relative to man. His mixed disposhion to 
firiendship or enmi^, Us reason, his use of language 
and articulale sounds, like the shqie and the erect 
posidoQ of his body, are to be considered as s# 
many attributes of his nature ; they are to be retain- 
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ed in his description, as the wing and the paw are 
in that of the eagle and the lion, and as difierent de<> 
grees of fierceness, yigilanoe, tinudi^, or speed, have 
a place in the natural history of di&roit animals. 

If the question be put. What die mind of man 
could perform, when left to itself, and without the 
aidof any foreign direction? Weare to look for our 
answer in the history of mankind. Particular ex- 
periments which have been found so useful in estab- 
lisfaing the princq^s of other sdences, could prob- 
ably, on this subject, teach us nothing important, 
or new ; we are to take the history of every active 
being from his conduct in the situation to which he 
18 formed, not from his appearance in any forced 
or uncommon condition ; a wild man therefore, 
caught in the woods, whsre he had always lived 
apart from his qiecies, is a singular instance, not a 
qoecimen of asy general character. As die anatomy 
of the eye which had never received the impres- 
sions of light, or that of an ear which had never folt 
the impulse of sounds, would probably exhibit de- 
fects in the very structure of the organs themselves, 
arising from their not being appHed to their prqper 
functions ; so any particular case of this sort wouM 
only shew in v^t degree die powers of apprehen- 
sion and sentiment could exist where they had not 
been employed, and what would be the defects and 
imbecifities of a heart m which the emotions that 
arke in society had never been felt. 
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• 

Mankind are to be taken in gioupes, as they have 
always subsisted. The hisUKy of the individual is 
but a detail of the sentiments and the thoughts he 
has entertained in the view of his species ; and ev* 
eiy experiment relative to this subject should be 
made with entire societies^ not with single men. 
We have eveiy reason, however, to believe, that in 
the case of such an experiment made, we diall sup- 
pose^ with a colony of children transplanted from 
the nursery, and left to form a society Bparty un« 
taiigfat, and undisciplined, we ishould only have the 
same things repeated, which, in so many different 
parts of the earth, have been transacted already. 
The members of our litde s<y:ie^ woukl feed and 
sleep, would herd together and play, would have a 
langu^^e of thdr own, would quarrel and divide, 
would be to one another the most important dbjecta 
of the scene, and, in the ardour of their friendships 
md competitions, would overlook theu* personal 
danger, and su^nd the care of their self preserva^ 
tion. Has not the human race been planted like the 
edony in question? Who has directed their course? 
Whose instruction have they heard ? Or whose ex* 
ample have diey followed ? 

Nature, therefore, we shall presume, having given 
to every animal its mode of existence, its disposi- 
tions and manner of life, has dealt equally with the 
human race; and the natural historian who would 
collect the properties of this species, may fill up ev- 
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ery article n(M asiivell as he could have done in any 
fimner &g£. The attaimnents of the parent do not 
descend in the blood of his chiklren, nor is the prog- 
ress of man to be considered .as a physical muta- 
tion of the species^ The individual, in every age, 
has the same race to run fix>m ih&ncy to manhood, 
and eveiy infimt, or ignorant person, now, is a mod- 
el of what man was in his original state. He en- 
ters on his career with advantages peculiar to his 
age; but his natural talent is probably the same. 
The use and application of this talent is chan^g, 
and men continue their works in progression through 
many ages together; they build on foundations laid 
by their ancestors; and in a succession of years, 
tend to a perfection in the application of their facul« 
ties, to which the aid of long experience is required^ 
and to which many generations must have com** 
l^ed their endeavours. We observe the progress 
^ley have made; we distinctly enumerate many 
of its 8tq)s ; we can trace them back to a distant 
imtiquity; of which no record remains, nor any mon« 
ument is preserved, to inform us what were the 
qpenings of this w(xiderful scene. The consequence 
is, that instead of attending to the charact^ of our 
q>ecies, where the particulars are vouched by the 
surest authority, we endeavour to trace it throu^ 
ages and scenes unknown; and, instead of suppos- 
ing that the beginning of our story was neariy of a 
piece with the sequel, we think ourselves warranted 
to reject every circumstance of our present condi- 
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iicHi and frame, as adventitious, and fore^ to otlf 

nature. The prc^^ress of mankind, from a suppos* 

ed stale of animal sensibility, to the attaiimient of 

reason, to die use of language, and to the habit of 

society, has been accordingly painted with a force 

of imagination, and its steps have been marked witb 

a bddness of invention, that would tempt us to ad^ 

mit, among the materials of history, the suggestions 

of fancy, and to receive, perhaps, as the model of 

our nature in its ori^nal state, some of the animals 

whose shape has the greatest resemblance to 

It would be ridiculous to affirm, as a 

^ that the qiecies of the horse was probably never 

i the same with that of the lion ; yet, in oppositioyi 

to what has dropped fix>m the pens of eminent 
writers, we are obliged to oh^i^rve, that men have 
always appeared among anim^ a distinct and a 
superior race; that neither the possession <rf* similar 
oifpns, nor the approximation of shape^ nor the use 
of the hand,t nor the continued intercourse with 
this sovereign artist, has enabled any odier species 
to blend their nature or thteir inventions with his; 
tiiat, in his rudest state, he is found to be above 
them; and in his greatest degeneracy, never de« 
scends to their level. He is, in short, a man in eveiy 
condition ; and we can learn nothing of his nature 
fitmi the analogy of odier animals. If we woukl 
know him, we must attend to himself, to the course 

** ^otuieau lor I'origine dc l*inegilite parmi let hommcs 

t Traits derctprit. 
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of his life, and the tenor of his conduct. Wkh 
him tihe society appears to be as old as the individ- 
ual, and the useof tiie tongue as uniyersal as that o€ 
the hand or the foot If there was a time in which 
he had his acquaintance with his own species to 
make, and his faculties to acquire, it is a time of 
which we have no record, and in relation to which 
our opimons can serve no purpose, and are sup- 
ported by no evidence; 

We are often tempted into these boundless re- 
gions of ignorance or conjecture, by a fancy which 
delights in creating rather than in merely retaining the 
fbrms which are presented before it^, we are the 
dupes of a subtilty, which promises to supply every 
ddect of our knowledge, and, by filling up a fe^ 
blanks in the story of nature, pretends to conduct 
our apprehension nearer to the sotirce of existence. 
On the credit of a few observations, we are apt to 
presume, that the secret may soon be laid open, and 
that what is termed wisdom in nature, may be refer- 
ted to the operation of physical powers. We for- 
^t that physical powers employed in succession or 
together, and combined to a salutary purpose, con- 
stitute those very proofs of design from which we 
infer the existence of God; and that this truth be- 
ing otice admitted, we are no longer to search fiwr 
the source of existence? we can dnly collect the laws 
which the Author of nature has established ; and in 
our latest as well as our earliest discoveries, only 

3 V 
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perceive a mode of creation or providence before 
unknown. 

We speak of art as distinguished from nature ; 
but art itself is natural to man. He is in some 
measure the artificer of his own frame, as well as of 
his fortune, and is destined, from the first age of his 
being, to invent and contrive. He applies the same 
talents to a variety of purposes, and acts nearly the 
same part in very different scenes. He would be 
always improving cm his subject, and he carries this 
intention wherever he moves, throu^ the streets 
of, the populous city, or the wiles of the forest. 
While he appears equally fitted to every condition, 
he is upon this account unable to settie in any. At 
(Xice obstinate and fickle, he complains of innova*' 
tions, and is never sated with novelty. He is per- 
petually bu»bed in reformations, and is continually 
wedded to his errors. If he dwell in a cave, he 
would improve it into a cottage ; if he has already 
built, he would still build to a greater extent. But 
he does not propose to make rapid and hasty transi- 
tions ; his steps are progressive and slow ; and his 
force, like the power of a spring, sUentiy presses on 
every resistance ; an effect b sometimes produced 
before the cause is perceived ; and with all his tal- 
ent for projects, his work is often accomplished be- 
fore the plan is de^sed. It appears, perhaps, equal- 
ly difficult to retard or to quicken his pace ; if the 
projector complain he is tardy, the moralbt tiiinks 
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-him unstable ; and whether his motions be rapid or 
-slow, the scenes of human a£fairs perpetually change 
in his management; his emblem is a passing stream, 
not a stagnating pool. We may desire to direct his 
-love of improvement to its proper object, we may 
wish for stability of conduct ; but we mistake hu- 
man nature, if we wish for a termination of labour, 
or a scene of repose. 

The occupations of men, in every condition, be- 
speak their freedom of choice, their vaiious opinions, 
and the multiplicity of wants by which they are urg- 1 
ed ; but they enjoy, or endure, with a sensibility, or a 
phlegm, which are nearly the same in every situa- 
tion. They possess the shores of the Caspian, or 
the Atlantic, by a different tenure, but with equal 
ease. On the one they are fixed to the soil, and 
seem to be formed for setdement, and the accom- 
modatiiHi of cities ; the names they bestow on a 
iKition, and on its territory, are the same. On the 
other they are mere animals of passage, prepared to 
roam on the &ce of the earth, and with their herds, 
in search of new pasture and favourable seasons, 

to follow the sun in his aimual course. 

« 

Man finds his lodgment alike in the cave, the 
cottage, and the palace ; and his subsistence equal- 
ly in the woods, in the dairy, or the farm. He 
assumes the distinction of tides, equipage, and 
dress ; he devises regular systems of government, 
and a complicated body <of laws ; or naked in the 
woods has no badge of superiority but the strength 
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of his limbs and the sagacity of his mind ; no rule 
of conduct but choice ; no tie with his fellow crea- 
tures but a&ctbn, the love of conqiany, and the 
desire of safety. Capable of a great variety of arts, 
yet dependent on none in particular for the preser- 
vaticm of his being ; to whatever lengdi he has 
carried his artifice, there he seems to enjoy the. 
conveniences that suit his natyre, and to have 
found the condition to which he is destined* The 
tree which an American, on the banks of the Oroon- 
^ clkoy^ has chosen to climb {or the retreat, and the 
lodgment of his family, is to him a convenient 
dwelling. The s(^ha, the vaulted dome, and the 
colonade, do npt more effectually content their native 
inhabitant. 

If we are asked therefoire» where the state of 
nature is to be found ? We may answer, it ishere ; 
and it nmtters not whether we are understood to^ 
speak in the island of Great Britain, at the Ci^ ^ 
Good )Iope, or the Straits of Magdlan. While 
thb acdve being is in the train of employing his 
talents, and of opeixitii^ on the subjects around 
him, all situations are equally natural. If we are 
told, that vice, at least, b contrary to nature ^ we 
may answer, it is worse ; it is foUy and wretched- 
ness. But if nature is only opposed to art, in what 
situation of the human race are the footsteps of 
art unknown ? In the condition of the savage, as 
we)l as in that of the qtizen, are many proo& of 
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human invention i and in dther is not in any per- 
manent station, but a mere stage tbrou^ whidi 
this travelling being is destined to pass. If the 
palace be unnatural, the cottage is so no less ; at^ 
the hig^st refinements of pditical and moral appre-^- 
hemion, are not m<Nne artificiaii in their kind, than 
the first operations of sentiment and reason. 

If we admit that man is susceptible of improve- 
ment, and has in himtelf a principle of progression, 
^jid a desire of penfection, it appears improper to 
say, that he has quitted the 'state of his nature, 
when he has begun to proceed ; or that he finds a 
station for which he was not intended, while, like 
other animals, he only follows the disposition, and 
employs the powers that nature has given. 

The latest efforts oi human invention are but a 
continuation of certson devices which were practis* 
ed in the earliest ages of the world, and in the rudest 
state of mankind. What the savage projects, or 
observes, in the forest, are the steps which led na- 
tions, more advanced, from the architecture of the 
cottage to that of the palace, and ccmducted the hu« 
man mind firom the perceptions of sense, to the 
general conclusions of science. 

Acknowledged defects are to man |n every condi- 
tion matter of disUke. Ignorance and imbecility are 
objects of contempt ; penetration and conduct give 
eminence, and procure esteem. Whither should 
hb feelings and apprdiensions cm these subjects lead 
Jiim ? To a progress, no doubt, in which the sav- 
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age^ as well as the philosc^^r, is engaged ; in 
which they have made difierent advances, but in 
which their ends are the same. The admiration 
which Cicero entertained for litf^rature, eloquence, 
and civil accomplishments, was not more real than 
lliat of a Scythian for such a measure of similar en- 
dowments as his own apprehension could reach. 
" Were I to boast," says a Tartar prince,* " it 
would be of that wisdom I have recdved from God. 
For as, on the one hand, I yield to none in the con^ 
jduct of war, in the disposition of armies, whether of 
horse or of foot, and in directing the movements of 
great or small bodies ; so, on the other, I have my 
tdent in writing, inferior perhaps only to diose who 
inhabit the great cities of Persia or bidia. Of other 
nations, unknown to me, I do not speak." 

Man may mistake the objects of hb pursuit ; he 
may misapply his industry, and mkplace his im- 
provements. If, under a sense of such possible er- 
iprs, he would find a standard by which to judge of 
hks own proceedings, and arrive at the best stale of 
hb nature, he cannot find it periiap& in the practice 
of any individual, or of any nation whatever ; not 
even in the sense of the msyority, or the prevailing 
opinicMi of hb kind. He must look fin* it in the best 
conceptions oi his understanding, in the best move- 
ments of his heart ; he must thence discover what 
b the perfection and the happiness of which he is 
capable. He will find, on the scrutiny^ that the 

* Abul^zc BshadorChut ; lliMorr of the Tftrtiirv. 
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proper state d his nature, taken in this sense, is not 
a concUtion from which mankind are for ever re> 
moved, but one to which diey may now attain ; not 
prior to the exercise of their fiiculties, but procured 
by their just appUcation. 

Of all the terms that we emjdo/ in treating of 
human afiairs, those of natural and unnatural are 
the least determinate in their meaning. Opposed to 
aflfectation, frowardness, or any other defect of the 
temper or character, the natoral is- an epithet of 
praise ; but em{doyed to specify a conduct which 
proceeds from the nature of man, can serve to dis- 
tinguish nothkig ; for all the actions of men are 
equally the result of their nature. At most, this- 
hnguage can only refer to the general and prevail- 
ing sense or practice of mankind ; and the purpose 
qS every important inquuy cm this subject may be 
served by the use of a language equally fiuniliar and 
more precise. What is just, or unjust f What is 
happy or wretched, in the manners of men ? What^ 
in their various situations, is favourable or adverse 
to their amiable qualities ? Are questions to which 
we may expect a satisfactory answer 'r and whatever 
may have been the original state of our species, it is 
of more importance to know die conation to which 
we ourselves should aspire, than that which our an^ 
cestors may be supposed to have left. 
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oy THE PRINCIPLES OF SELF PEESERV^ATION. 

If in human nature there are qualities by which 
k is distinguished from everjr other part of the ani- 
mal creation, this natuxe itself is m diflSefent climates 
and in different ages greatly diveraifiedi The vari* 
eties merit our attention^ and the course of every 
stream mto which tills mighty current divides, 
deserves to be jfoUowed to its sourte« It appears 
necessary, however, that we attend to die universal 
qualities of our nature, before we^gard its varie-^ 
ties, CO* attempt to explain differences consistii^ in 
the unequal possession or ap]dicadon of dispositions 
and powers that are in some measure conunoti to all 
mankind. 

Man, like the other animals, has certain instinct* 
ive propensities, which^ prior to the percepUon of 
pleasure or pain, and prior tx> the eicperience of What 
is pernicious or useful^ lead him to perform many 
functions which terminate in himself, or have a re< 
ketioti to his fellow creatures. He has ofie set cS 
cUspositions which tend to hb aiiinuil preservation, 
and to the cominuance of his race ; amKher which 
lead to society^ and by. inlisting him on the side of 
one tribe or community, frequently engage him in 
war and contentidn with the rest of mankind. Hb 
powers <rf discermnent, or hb intellectusl faculties^ 

4 
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irlikhy onder the appellation of reasmij are disdn" 
gaiBhed fix>in the analogous endowments of other 
annuals, refer to tbe objects around him, ^tfaer as 
they are subjects of mere knowledge, or as they are 
subjects €£ approbation or censure. He b formed 
not only to know, but likewise to admire and to con* 
lemn ; and diese proceedings of his mind have a 
principal reference to Ins own dnracter, and to that 
of his fellow creatures, as being the subjects on 
which he is chiefly concerned to distinguish what is 
right from what is wrong. He enjo}^ his fehcity 
iikemse on certain fixed and determinate omditioos ; 
and eidier as an individual qiart, or as a member of 
} civil society, m^ take a particular course, in order 

to reap the advantages of his nature. He is, widial, 
in a very high degree susceptible of habits ; and can, 
by forbearance or exercise, so far weaken, confirm, 
or even diversify his talents, and his dispositicms, as 
to appear^ in a great measure, the arbiter of hb own 
rank in nature, and the author of all the varieties 
idiich are exhibited in the actual histcMy of his spe- 
cies. The universal characteristics^ in the mean 
time, to wMeh we have now referred, must, when 
we would treat of any part of thb hbtory , constitute 
the first subject of our attention ; and they require 
not only to^bc enumerated, but to be distinctly con- 
sidered. 

The dispositions which tend to the preservation 
of the individual, while they continue to operate in 
the manner of instinctive desires^ are neariy the 
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same in man that the^ are in the other animals; but 
in him they are sooner or later combined with re- 
flection and foresight; they give rise to his appre- 
hensions on the subject of fM'operty, and snake him 
acquainted mth that object of care which he calls 
his interest. Without the instincts which teach tlie 
beaver and the squirrel, the ant and the bee, to nuJce 
tip their little hoards for winter, at first improvident, 
and where no immediate 4»bject of passion is near, 
addicted to srfoth, he becoroies, in pnx^ss of time, 
the great storemaster among animals. He finds in 
a {H'ovision of wealth, which he istprobably never to 
em^doy, an object of his greatest solicitude, and the 
principal idol of his mind. He apprehends a rela- 
ticm between his person and hh property^ which ren- 
ders what he calls his own in a maimer a part of him- 
self, a constituent of his rank, his condition, and his 
<jiaracter, in whidi, independent of any real enjoy- 
ment, he may be fortunate or .unhappy ; and, inde- 
pendent of any personal merit, he may be an object 
of consideration or neglect ; and in which he may be 
wounded and injured, while his person is safe, and 
every want of his nature is completely supplied. 

In these apprehensions, while other passions only 
operate occasionally, the interested find the object 
of their ordmary cares ; their motive to the practice 
of mechanic and commercial arts ; their temptatioii 
to trespass on the laws of justice ; and, when ex- 
tremely corrupted, the price of their prostitutions, and 
tiie standard of their opinions on the subject of good 
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andofeviL Uiider tfab influeiice, Ihey would enter, 
if not restrained by the laws of civil socie^, on a 
scaie of vi<^noe oar meanness, which would exhilNt 
our species, by turns, under an as^tect more terrible 
and odious, or more vile and contemptible, than that 
c^any animal wfaidi inherits die earth. 

Although the amsidemdon of interest is founded 
on the experience of animal wants and desires, its 
object is not to gratify any paiticular appetite, but 
to secure die means of gratifying all ; and it imposes 
frequently a restraint on the very desires from whieb ' 
it arose, more powerful and more severe than those 
of religion or duQr. It arises from the principles of 
self preservation in the human frame ; but is a cor* 
niption, or at least a partial result, of those princi* 
pies, and is npcfa many accounts very impropoffy 
termed seiflove^ 

Love is an aflfecticm iriueh carries die attention of 
the mind beyond itsdf, and b the sense of a reblian 
to some i^ow creature as to its object Being a i 
complacency and a conlmued satis&ction in this 
object, it has, independent of any external events ' 
and in the midst of disappointment and sorrow, jrieas- ' 

ures and triumi^ unknown tothose who are guided | 
by mere considen^ons of interest ; in every change i 
of conchtion, it continues entirely distmct from the 
sentiments which we fed on the subject of peraoncd 
Success or adversit|r. But as the care a man entertains | 

tar his own interest^ and the attenti(m his aflfection 
makes him pay to that of another, may have similar 
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effects, the one on his own fortune, the other on that 
of his friend, we confound the principles from which 
he acts ; we suppose that they are the same in kind» 
cmly referred to difierent objects s and we not only 
miaq^pty the name of love, in conjuncti<Hi wi& 
self, but, in a manner tending to degrade our nature, 
we limit the aim of this supposed selfish afection 
to the aecunngor accumulating the constitueirts oit 
interest, or the means of mere animal life. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that notwithstanding 
men value themselves so much on qualities of the 
mind, on parts, learmng, and wit, cui courage, gen- 
erosity, and honour, those men are still supposed to 
be in the highest degree selfish or attentive to them- 
selves, who are most careful df animal life, aifid who 
aie least mindliil of rendermg that life an object 
worthy of care. It will be difficult, however, to tell 
why a good undo'slanding, a resolute and generous 
mind, should not, by every man in his senses, be 
reckoned as much parts of tumadf, as either his 
stomach or his psdate, and much more than his 
estate or his dress. The epicure, who consults his 
physician, how he mi^ restore his relish for food^ 
and, by creating an appetite, renew his enjoyment, 
might at least with an equal r^;ard to lumself^ con^ 
sidt how he might strengthen hb a&ction to a pa^- 
rent or a cl^ld, to his country or to mankind ; and 
it is probable di^ an appetite ct this sort wouW 
prove a source of enjoyment not less than the former. 
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By our supposed selfi^ maxims^ notwithfitandii^^ 
we generally exclude from anKmg the objects of our 
personal cares, many of the h^pier and more re*- 
Electable qualities of human nature. We consider 
affecticHi and courage as mere follies, that lead us to 
n^lect or expose ourselvte ; we make wisdom con- 
^t in a regard to our interest ; and without explain- 
ipg what interest means, we would have it understood 
as the only reasonable motive of action with mankind* 
There is even a system oi philosophy founded upon 
tenets of this sort, and such is our opinion of what men 
are likely to do upon selfish principles, that we think 
it must have a tendency very dangerous to virtue* 
But the errors of this system do not consist somuch in 
general principles, as in their particular applications ; 
not so much in teaching men to regard themselves, 
as in leading them tp forget, that their happiest s&c^ 
tions, their candour, said their indep^idence of mind, 
are in reality parts of themselves* And the adv.ersar 
ries of this supposed ^fish philosophy, where it 
makes self love the ruling passi<m with mankind, 
have had reason tp'find fault, not so much with its 
general representations of human nature, as with the 
obtrusion of a mere innovation in language for a dis* 
covery in science. 

When the vulgar speak of their different motives, 
ttiey are satisfied with ordinary names, which refer 
to known and obvious distinctions. Of this kind 
are the terms benevolence and selfishnegs^ by thue 
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first of which they express thfih* friendly affections^ 
and by the second their interest The specnlative 
are not always satisfied with this proceeding ^ th^ 
would analyze, as weii as enumerate the principles 
of naturc ; and the chance is, that, merely to gain 
the appearance of something new, without any pros* 
pect of real advantage, they will attempt to change 
the application of words. In the case before us^ 
they have actually found, that benevolence is no 
more than a ^)ecies of self love ; and would oblige 
us, if possible, to look out for a new set of names, 
by which we may distinguish the selfishness of the 
parent when he takes care of his child, from his self- 
ishness when he only takes care of himself. For, 
according to this philosophy, as in both cases he 
aoly means to gratify a desire of his own, he is in 
both cases^ equally selfish. The term benevolent^ in 
the mean time, b not employed to characterize per-^ 
sons who have no desires of their own, but persona 
whose own desires prompt them tct procure the weU 
fiffe of others. The &ct is, that we should need 
only a fresh supply of language, instead of that 
which by this seeming discovery we should have 
lost, in order to make oiu* reasonings proceed as 
they f(»inerly did. But it is certamly impossible to 
live loid to act with men, without emplojring differ- 
ent names to distingui^ the humane from die tmiiel, 
and the benevolent from the selfish. 
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These terms have flieir equivalents in every tongue ; 
tfaey were invented by men of no refinement, who 
only meant to express what tfaey distinctly perceived^ 
or strongly feiti And if a mati of speculation should 
prove, that we are selfish in a sense of his own, it 
does not fc^oW that we are so in the sense of the vid- 
gar ; or, as ordinary men would understand hb con- 
clusion, that we are condemned in every instance to 
act on motives of interest, covetousness, pusillanim- 
ity, and cowardice ;^ for such is conceived to be the 
ordinary import of selfishness in the character of 
man« 

An affection or passion of any kind is sometimes 
said to give us an interest in its object ; and humanity 
Itself gives an interest in the weifiu-e of mankimL 
This term iniemtt which commonly implies little 
more than our property^ is sometimes put for utility 
in general, and this fior happiness ; insomuch, that^ 
under dieae ambigtuties, it is not surprismg we are 
still unable to determine, whether interest is the only 
motive of human action, and the standard by which 
to distinguidi our good from our ill. 

So much is said in this place, not from a desire to 
partake in any such controversy, but merely to con- 
fine the meaning of the term interest to its most com- 
mon acceptation, and to intimate a design to employ 
it in expressing those objects of care which refer to 
our external condition, and the preservation of our 
animal nature* When taken in this sense, it will 
not surely be thought to comprehend at once all the 
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Hiotives of human conduct. If men be not allowed to 
have disinterested benevolence, they will not be de- 
nied to have disinterested passions of another kind. 
Hatred, indignation, and rage, frequently urge them 
to act in opposition to their known interest, and even 
to hazard thrir lives, without any hopes of compen- 
sation in any future returns of preferment or profit 
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SECTION in. 

OF THS PRINCIPLES OF UNION AMONG MANKIND. 

« 

Ma jTkind have always wandered or settled, agreed 
or quarrelled) in troops and companies4 The caus^ 
of their assembling, whatever it be, is the principle 
of their alliance or union* 

In collecting the materials of history, We are seU 
dom willing to put up with our subject merely as 
we find it. We are loath to be embarrassed with a 
multiplicity of particulars, and appax^t inconai^teii^ 
ces. In thecny we profiess the investigation of gener# 
al principles ; and in order to bring the nutter of our 
inquiries within the reach of our comprehepaion, are 
disposed to adc^ any system* Thus, in treating of 
human afliirs, we would draw every consequence 
fix>m a principle of union, or a principle of dissension* 
The state of nature is a state of war^ or of amity, and 
men are made to unite from a principle of aflfecticMi, 
or from a principle of fear, as is most suitable to the 
system of different writers* The history of our spe« 
cies indeed abundantly shews, that they are to one 
another mutual objects both of fear and of love ; and 
they who would prove them to have been originaUy 
rither in a state of alliance, or of war, have argu* 
ments in store to maintain their assertions Our 
attachment to one division, or to one sect, seems 
oflen to derive much of its force from an amn>osity 
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conceived to ail opposite one ; and this animosity in 
its turn, as often arises from a zeal in behalf of the 
side we espouse, and frbm a desire to vindicate the 
rights of our party. 

" Man is bom in society/^ says Montesquieff^ 
** and there he remains." The charms that detain 
him are known to be manifold. Together with the 
parental a&ction, which, instead of deserting the 
adult, as among the brutes, embraces more close, 
2(s it becomes mixed with esteem, and the mem- . 
ory of its early effects ; we may reckon a pn^)ensi- 
ty common to man and other animals, to mix with 
the herd, and, without reflection, to follow the crowd 
d^his species. What this propensity was in the first 
moment of its operation, we know not ; but with 
men accustomed to company, its enjoyments and 
Asappointments are reckoned among tlie principal 
pleasures or pains of human life. Sadness and mel* 
ancholy are connected with solitude ; gladness and 
pleasure with the concourse of men. The track 
of a Laplander on the snowy shore, gives joy to the 
lonely mariner ; and the mute signs of cordiality and 
kindness which are made to him, awaken the memoiy 
of pleasures which he felt in society. In fine, says 
the writer of a voyage to the North, after describing a 
mute scene of this sort, *' We were extremely pleas- 
ed to converse with men, since in thirteen months 
we had seen no human creature." * But we need 
no remote observation to confirm this position ; the 

"* Collection oC Datch rojages. 
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tt^ings of the infant, and the languors of the adult^ 
when alone ; the lively joys of the one, and the 
cheerfubiess of the other, upon the return of compa« 
ny , are a sufEcient proof of its solid foundations in the 
fiMie of oiu- nature. 

In accounting for actions we often fcH'get that we 
ourselves have acted ; and instead of the sentiments 
which stimulate the mind in the presence of its ob^ 
ject, we assign as the motives of conduct with men^ 
those considerations which occur in the hours of re- 
tirement and cold reflection. In this mood frequent^ 
fy we can find nothing important, besides the ddib- 
crate prospects of interest ; and a great work, like 
that of forming society, must in our apprehension 
arise irom deep reflections, and be carried on with 
a view to the advantages which mankind derive from 
commerce and inutual support. But neither a pro-* 
pensity tdmix with the herd^ nor the sense df advan- 
tages enjoyed in that conation, comprehend all the 
principles by which men are united together. Those 
bands are even of a feeble texture, when compared 
to the resolute ardour with which a man adheres to 
his friend, or to his tribe, after th^ have for some 
time run the career of fortune together. Mutual 
discoveries of generosity, joint trials of fortitude^ 
redouble the ardours of friendship, and kindle a 
flame in the human breast, which the considera- 
dons of personal interest or safety cannot sup- 
press. The most lively transports of joy are seen, 
and the loudest shrieks of despair are heard, when 
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the objects of a tender affection are beheld m a statt 
of triumph or of suffisring. An Indian recover- 
ed his friend unexpectedly on the island of Juan Fer- 
nandes ; he prostrated himself on die ground, at his 
feet. ^^ We stood gazing in silence/' says Dam- 
pier, *^ at tlus tender scene*" tf we would know what 
is the religion of a wild American, what it is in his 
heart that most resembles devotion ; it is not his fear 
of the sorcerer, nor his hope of protection from the 
spirits of die air or the wood ; it is the ardent afiec- 
don with which he selects and embraces hb friend ; 
widi which he clings to his side in every season of 
peril ; and with which he invokes his sjnrit from a 
distance, when dangers surprise him alone.^ What- 
ever proofe we may have of the social disposidcm of 
roan in Seoniliar and contiguous scenes, it is posatUy 
of importance, to draw our observations from the 
examples of men who live in the simplest condition^ 
and who have not learned to a&ct what they do 
not actually feel. 

Mere acquaintance and hid3itude nourish affixtioii, 
and the expenence of society brings every passion of 
the human mind upon its side. Its triumjdis and 
^prosperities, its calamities and distresses, bring a va- 
riety and a force of emotion, which can only have 
place in the company of our fi^ow creatures. It is 
here that a man is made to forget his weakness, his 
cares of safi^, and his subsistence ; and to act from 
those passions which make him discover his force. 

* Charieroix, Hiit of Canada. 
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It is here he finds that his arrows fly swifter than the 
ei^^ie, and his weapons wound deeper than the paw 
of the lion, or the tooth of the boar. It is not akme 
his sense of a support which is near,.nor the love of 
dirtinction in the opinion of his tribe, that inspire his 
courage, or swell his heart with a confidence that ex- 
ceeds what his natural force should bestow. Vehe* 
ment passions of animosity or attachment are the 
first exertions of vigor in his breast ; under their 
influence every consideration, but that of his object, 
is forgotten ; dangers and difficulties only excite \axa 
the more. 

That ccMidition is surdy favourable to the nature of 
any being, in which bis force is increased ; and if 
coun^ be the gift of socie^ to man, we have rea- 
son to consider his union with hb i^cies as the no^ 
Uest part of hb fortune* From this source are de- 
rived, not only the force, but the very existence of 
his happiest emotions ; Hot only the better part, but 
almost the whole of his rational character. Send 
hkvn. to the desert alone, he is a plant torn from his 
roots; the form ind^ may remain, but eveiy facul- 
ty droops and withers; the human personage and the 
human character cease to exist. 

Men are so far firom valuing society on account of 
its mere external conveniences, that they are com- 
monly most attached where those conveniences are 
least frequent ; and are there most faithful, where 
the tribute of their allegiance is paid in blood. Af. 
fection operates with the greatest force, where it 
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meets with the greatest difficulties ; in the breast of 
the parent, it is most solicitous amidst the dangers 
and distresses of the child ; in the breast of a man, 
its flame redoubles where the wrongs or sufierings 
of his friend, or his country, require his aid. It is, 
in short, from this principle alone that we can ac- 
count for the obstinate attachment of a savage to his 
unsetded and defenceless tribe, when temptations on 
the side of ease and of safety mi^t induce him to 
fly from famine and danger, to a station more afliu- 
ent, and more secure. Hence the sanguine afiec- 
tion which every Greek bore to his country, and 
hence the devoted patriotism of an early Roman. 
Let those examples be compared with the spirit 
which reigns in a commercial state, where men may 
be supposed to have experienced, in its full extent, 
the interest which individuals have in the preserva- 
tion of their countr}\ It is here indeed, if ever, that 
man is sometimes found a detached and a solitary be- 
ing ; he has found an object which sets him in com- 
petition with his fellow creatures, and he deals with 
them as he does with his catde and his soil, for the 
sake of the profits they bring. The mighty engine 
which we suppose to have formed society, only 
tends to set its members at variance, or to continue 
their intercourse after the bands of affection are 
broken. 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE FBINCIFLES OF WAR AMD DI6SE2fSXON. 

" There are some circumstances in the lot of 
mankind," says Socrates, "that shew them to be 
destined to friendship and amity. Those are, their 
mutual need of each other ; their mutual compas- 
sion ; their sense of mutual benefit ; and the pleas- 
ures arising in company. There are otlier circum- 
stances which prompt them to ^var and dissension ; 
the admiration and the desire which they entertain for 
the same subjects ; their opposite pretensions ; and 
the provocations which they mutually oflfer in the 
course of their competitions." 

When we endeavour to apply the maxims of nat- 
ural justice to the solution of difficult questions, we 
find that some cases may be supposed, and actually 
happen, where oppositions take place, and are lawful, 
prior to any provocation, or act of injustice ; that 
where the safety and preservation of numbers are 
mutually inconsistent, one party may employ his right 
of defence, before the other has begun an attack. 
And when we join with such examples, the instan- 
ces of mistake, and misunderstanding, to which man- 
kind are exposed, we may be satisfied that war does 
not always proceed from an intention to injure ; and 
that even the best qualities of men, their candour, 
as well as their resolution, may operate in the midst 
of their quarrels. 

6 
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There is still more to be observed on this subjects 
Mankind not only find in their ocmdition the sources 
of variance and dissension ; they appear to have in 
their minds the seeds of animosit}^, and tb embrace 
the occasions of mutual opposition, with alacrity and 
pleasure. In the most pacific situation, there are 
few who have not their enemies, as well as their 
friends ; and who are not pleased with opposmg the 
proceedings of one, as much as with favouring the 
designs of another. Small and simple tribes, who 
in their domestic society have the firmest union, are 
in their state of opposition as separate nations, fre- 
quently animated with the most implacable hatred* 
Among the citizens of Rome, in the early ages of 
that republic, the name of a foreigner, and that of 
an enemy, were the same. Among the Greeks, the 
name of Barbarian, under which that people com- 
prehended every nation that was of a race, and spoke 
a language, different, from their own^ became a term 
of indiscriminate contempt and aversion. Even 
where no particular claim to superiority is formed, the 
repugnance to union, the frequent wars, or rather 
the perpetual hostilities which take place among rude 
nations and separate clans, discover how much our 
species is disposed to opposition, as well as to concert. 

Late discoveries have lx*ought to oiu* knowledge 
almost every situation in which mankind are placed. 
We have found them spread over large and exten- 
sive continents, where conmumicationsare open, and 
where national confederacy might be easily formed. 
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We have found them in narrower districts, circum- 
scribed by mountains, great rivers, and arms of th^ 
sea. They have been found in small islands, where 
the inhabitants might be easily assembled, and derive 
an advantage from their union. But in all those 
situations, alike, they were broke into cantons, and 
affected a distinction of name and community. The 
titles of feUcw citizen and jDOuntrymeriy unopposed 
to those of alien and foreigner, to which they refer, 
would &11 into disuse, and lose their meaning. 
We love individuals on account of personal qualities ; 
but we love our country, as it is a party in the di- 
visions of mankind ; and our zeal for its interest, 
is a predilection in behalf of the side we maintain. 
Li the promiscuous concourse of men, it b suffi- 
cient that we have an opportunity of selecting our 
company. We turn away from those who do not 
engage us, and we fix our resort where the society 
is more to our mind. We are fond of distinctions ; 
we place ourselves in oppo^tion, and quarrel under 
the denominations of &ction and party, without any 
material subject of controversy. Aversion, like af- 
fection, is fostered by a continued direction to its 
particular object. Separation and estrangement, as 
well as opposition, widen a breach which did not 
owe its beginnii^s to any offence. And it would 
seem, that till we have reduced mankind to the state 
of a &mily, or found some external consideration to 
maintsun the^ connection in greater iiumbers, they 
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wffl be fyt ever separated into bands, and form a 
plurality of nations. 

The sense of a common danger, and the assaults 
of an enemy, have been frequendy useftil to nations, 
by uniting their members more firmly togedier, and 
by preventing the secessions and actual separations 
in which their civil discord might otherwise termi- 
nate. And this motive to union which is offered 
from abroad, may be necessary, not only in the case 
of large and extensive nations, where coalitions are 
weakened by distance, and the distinction of provin- 
cial names ; but even in the narrow society of the 
smallest states. Rome itself was founded by a small 
party, which took its flight fix>m Alba ; her citizens 
were often in danger of separating ; and if the vil- 
lages and cantons of the Volsci had been further re- 
moved from the scene of their dissensions, the Mons 
Sacer might have received a new colony before 
the motfier country was ripe for such a discharge. 
She continued long to feel the quarrels of her nobles 
and her people ; and kept open the gates of Janus, to 
remind those parties of the duties tliey owed to their 
country. 

Societies, as well as individuals, being charged 
vnih die care of their own preservation, and having 
separate interests, which give rise to jealousies and 
comix^titions, we cannot be surprised to find hostili- 
ties arise from this source. But were there no angry 
passions of a different sort, the animosities which 
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attend an oppoutkm of interest, idicnild bear a: pv«v 
portion to the supposed value of the subject. ^^ The 
Hottentot nations," says Kolben, ^^ trespass on eadi 
other by thefts of cattle and of women ; but such inju<* 
ries are seldom committed, except with a view to ex- 
asperate their neighbours, and bring them to a war.'' 
Such depredations then, are not the foundation of a 
war, but the e&cts of a hostile intention already oonh 
ceived. The nations of North America, who have 
no herds to preserve, nor setdements to defend, are 
yet engaged in almost perpetual wars, for wMchtfaey 
can assign no reason, but the point of honour, and a 
desire to continue the struggle their fethers main- 
tained. They do not regard the spoils of an enemy ; 
and the warrior who has seized any booty, easily 
parts with it to the first person who comes in his 
way.* 

But we need not cross the Atlantic to find prods 
of animosi^, and to observe, in the collision of sep- 
arate societies, the influence of angry passions, that 
do not arise from an opposition of interest. Human 
nature has no part of its character of which more 
flagrant examples are given on this side of the globe* 
What is it that stirs in the breasts of ordinary men 
when the enemies of their country are named ? 
Whence are the prejudices that subsist between dif- 
ferent provinces, cantons, and villages, of the same 
emphe and territory ? What is it that excites one half 
of the nations of Europe against the other? The states- 
man may explain his conduct on motives of national 

• Sec CharlcToix'i Hhtory of Canada. 
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jealoasy and caution, but the people haveHistikes and 
antipathies, for which they cannot account. Their 
mutual rq>roaches of perfidy and injustice, like the 
Hottentot depredations, are but s3nmptoms of an an- 
imosity, and the lai^age of a hostile disposition, 
already conceived. The chai^ of cowardice and 
pusillanimity, qualities which the interested and cau- 
tious enemy should, of all others, like best to find 
in his rival, is urged with aversion, and made the 
ground of dislike. Hear the peasants on diflRsrent 
sides of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, the Rhine,, or 
the British channel, give vent to their prejudices and 
national pasaons ; it is among them that we find the 
materials of war and dissension laid without the 
direction of government, and sparks ready to kindle 
into a flame, which the statesman is frequentiy dis- 
posed to extinguish. The fire wUl not always catch 
where his reasons of state would direct, nor stop 
where the concurrence of interest has produced an 
alliance. " My father," said a Spanish peasant, 
^^ would rise from his grave, if he could foresee a 
war with France." What interest had he, or the 
bones of his father, in the quarrels of princes ? 

These observations seem to arraign our species, 
and to give an unfavourable picture of mankind ; 
and yet the particulars we have mentioned are con- 
^stent with the most amiable qualities of our nature, 
and often furnish a scene for the exercise of our 
greatest abilities. They are sentiments of generos- 
ity and self denial that animate the warrior in defence 
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of his country ; and they are dispositions most favour- 
able to mankind, that become the principles of appa- 
rent hostility to men. Every animal is made to 
delight in the exercise of his natural talents and 
forces. The lion and the tyger sport with the 
paw ; the horse delights to commit his mane to the 
wind, and foists his pasture to try his speed in the 
field ; the bull even before his brow is armed, and 
the lamb while yet an emblem of innocence, have a 
disposition to strike with the forehead, and anticipate, 
in play, the conflicts they are doomed to sustsdn. 
Man too is disposed to opposition, and to employ 
the forces of his nature against an equal antagonist ; 
he loves to bring his reason, his eloquence, his cour- 
age, even his bodily strengtfi to the proof. His 
sports are frequently an image of war ; sweat and 
blood are freely expended in play ; and fractures or 
death are often made to terminate the pastime of 
idleness and festivity. He was not made to live for 
ever, and even his love of amusement has opened a 
way to the grave. 

Without the rivalship of natk>ns, and the practice 
of war, civU socie^ itself could scarcely have found 
an object, or a form. Mankind might haye traded 
without any formal convention, but they cannot be 
safe without a national concert Theneces^tyof 
a public defence, has given rise to many departments 
of state, and the intellectual talents of men have 
found their busiest scene in wielding their national 
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forces. To overawe, or intimidate^ or, when we 
cannot persuade with reason, to resist with fortitude, 
are llie occupations which give its most animating 
exercise, and its greatest triumphs, to a vigorous 
mind ; and he who has n^rer struggled with his fel- 
low creatures, is a stran^r to half the sentiments of 
mankind. 

Tlie quarrels of individuals, indeed, are finequent- 
ly the operations of unhappy and detestable passions, 
malice, hatred, and rage. If such passions alone 
possess the breast, the scene of dissension becomes 
an object of horror; but a common opposition main- 
tained by numbers, is always allayed by passions of 
another sort. Sentiments of affection and friendship 
mix wkh animosity ; the active and strenuous become 
the guardians of their society ; and violence itself is, in 
^ir case, an exotion of generosit}'^, as well as of 
tourage* We applaud, as proceeding from a national 
or party spirit, what we could not endure as the ef- 
fect of a private dislike ; and, amidst the competitions 
of rival states, think mc have found, for the patriot 
and the ^^anior, in the practice of violence and strat- 
agem, the most illustrious career of human lirtue. 
Even personal opposition here does not divide our 
judgment on the merits of men. The rival names 
of Agesilaus and £[)toiinondas, of Scipio and Han- 
nibal, are repeated witk equal praise ; and war it- 
self, which in one view appears so fatal, in anodier is 
ibc exercise of u liberal spirit ; and in the ver\' 
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cfiects which we regret, is but one distemper more, 
by which tlie Author of nature has appointed our 
exit from human life. 

These reflections maj'- open our view into the state 
of mankind ; but they tend to reconcile us to the 
conduct of Providence, rather than to make us change 
our own ; where, from a regard to the welfare of 
our fellow creatures, we endeavour to pacify their 
animosities, and unite them by the ties of affection. 
In the pursuit of this amiable intention, we may 
hope, in some instances, to disarm the angry pas- 
^ons of jealousy and envy ; we may hope to instil 
into the breasts of private men sentiments of can- 
dour towards their fellow creatures, and a disposi- 
tion to humanity and j ustice. But it is vain to expect 
that we can give to tlic multitude of a people a sense 
of union among themselves, without admitting hos- 
tility to those who oppose them. Could we at once, in 
the case of any nation, extinguish the emulation 
which is excited from abroad, we should probably 
break or weaken the bands of society at home, and 
close the busiest scenes of national occupations and 
virtues. 
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Many attempts have been made to analyze the 
dispositions which we have now enumerated ; but 
one purpose of science, perhaps the most important, 
is served, when the existence of a disporition is estab^ 
lished. We are more concerned in* its reality, and 
in its consequences, than we are in its origin, or 
manner of formation. 

The same observation may be applied to the other 
powers and faculties of our nature. Their existence 
and use are the principal objects of our study* 
Thinking and reasoning, we say, are the operations 
of some faculty ; but in what manner the faculties 
of thought or reason remain, when they are not ex- 
erted, or by what difference in the frame they are 
unequal in different persons, are questions which 
we cannot resolve. Their operations alonei discov-* 
er them ; when unapplied, they lie hid even from 
the person to whom they pertain; and their ac- 
tion is so much a part qj their nature, that the 

 

faculty itself, in many cases, is scarcely to be dis-^ 
tinguished from a habit acquired in its frequent 
exertion. 

Persons who are occupied with diflferent subjects, 
who act in different scenes j generally appear to have 
diferent talents, or at least to have the same fiacul- 
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ties variou^ fonned, and suited to different pur-- 
poses. The peculiar genius of nations, as well as of 
individuals, may in this manner arise from the state 
of their fortunes. And it is proper that we endeav^ 
our to find some rule,, by which to judge of what 
is admirable in the capacities of men, or fortunate 
in the application of their faculties, before we venture 
to pass a judgment on this branch of their meritSf 
or pretend to measure the degree of respect th^ 
may claim by their difierent attainments* 

To receive the informations of sense, is perhaps 
the eaiiiest function of an animal combined with on 
iiUdectual nature ; and one great accomplishment 
of the living agent consists in the force and sen^bil' 
i^ of his animal organs. The pleasures or pains to 
which he is exposed from this quarter, constitute 
to lum an important diflference between the objects 
wfaidi are thus brought to his knowledge ; and ft con* 
cems him to cUstinguiah well, before he commits 
himself to the direction of appetite. He must scru- 
tinize the objects of one sense, by the perceptions 
of another ; examine with the eye, before he ven- 
tures to touch ; and employ every means of observa- 
tion, before he gratifies the appetites of thirst and 
of hunger. A discernment acquued by expenencCy 
becomes a feculty of his mind ; and the inferences of 
diought are sometimes not to be disting^bhed frtim 
the perceptions of sense. 

The objects around us, beside their separate ap- 
pearanoeS) have their relations to cbdi otfier. They 
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suggest, when compared, what would not occur 
when they are ccmsidered apart ; &ey have their ef^ 
fects, and mutual influences; they exhibit, idrlike 
circumstances, similar operations, and uniform con- 
sequences. When we have found and expressed 
the points in which the uniformity of their operations 
consists, we have ascertained a physical law. Many- 
such laws, and even the most important, are known 
to the vulgar, and occur upon the sma^est degren 
of reflection ; but others are hid -ttpiier a seeming 
confusion, which ordinary talents Annot remove; 
and are therefore the objects of study, long observa* 
ti(m, and superior capacity. The &culties of pene« 
tradon and judgment, are, by men of business, as 
well as of science, employed to unravel intricacies of 
this sort; and the degree of sagacity with which 
dther is endowed, is to be measured by the success 
with which they are able to find general rules, appli- 
cable to a variety of cases that seemed to have nothing 
in common^ and to discover important distinctions 
b^ween subjects which the vulgar are apt to con« 
found. 

To collect a multiplicity of particulars under gen- 
eral heads, and to refer a variety of operations to 
their common ^inciple, is the object of science^ 
To do the same thing, at least within tibe range of 
hb active engagements, is requisite to the man q£ 
pleasmne, or business ; and it would seem, that the 
studious and the axrtive are so fiu* em^oyed m the 
same task^ from observatiQii and experience, to find 
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Ae general views under which their objects may 
be cimsidered, and the rules which may be Usefully 
^yplkd in the detail of their conduct They do not 
always apply their talents to different subjects ; and 
they seem to be distinguished chiefly by the unequal 
reach and variety of their remaiiLS, or by the inten- 
tions which they severally have in collectii^ them. 

Whilst men continue to act from appetites and 
passions, leading to tbe attsunment of external ends^ 
they seldom qiiiphe view of their objects in detail, 
to go far in tlflboad of general inquiries. They 
measure the extent of their own abilities, by the 
promptitude widi which they api»ehend what is im- 
portant in every subject, and the facility with which 
they extricate themselves on every trying occasion. 
And these, it must be confessed, to a beii^ who is 
destined to act in the midst of difficulties, are the 
proper test of capacity and force. The parade of 
words and general rpasonings, which sometimes car- 
ry an appearance of so much learning and knowledge, 
are of litde avail in the conduct of life^ The talents 
from which they proceed, terminate in mere osten- 
tation, and are seldom connected with that superior 
^fecemment which the active apply in times of per- 
plexity i much less with that intrepidity and force of 
mind which are required in passing through difficult 



The abilities of active men, however, have a vari- 
ety corresponding to that of tiie subjects on which 
Aey are occupied. A sagacity a{^lied to external 
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said inanimate nature, forms one species of oapacity ; 
thatTidiich is turned to society and human affairs, an^ 
other. Reputation for parts in any scene is equiv- 
ocal, till we know by what kind of exertion that 
reputation is gained. No more can be said, in com* 
mending men c^the greatest abilities, than that they 
understand well the subjects to whidi they have 
applied ; and every department, every profession, 
vrould have its gitat men, if there were not a choice 
of objects for the understanding, and of talents for 
the mind, as well as of sentiments for the heart, and 
of habits for the active character. 

The meanest professions, indeed, so fir sometimes 
forget themselves, or the rest of mankind, as to arro- 
gate, in commending what is distinguished in their 
own way, every epithet the most respectable claim as 
the right of superior abilities. Every mechanic is a 
great man with the learner, and the humble admirer, 
in his particular calling ; and we can, perhaps, with 
more assurance pronounce what it is that should 
make a man happy and amiable, than what should 
make his abilities respected, and his genius admired. 
This, upon a view of the talents themselves, may per* 
haps be impossible. The efiect, however, will point 
out the rule and the standard of our judgment. To 
be admired and respected, is to have an ascendant 
among men. The talent^ which most directly pro- 
cure that ascendant, are those which operate on man- 
kind, penetrate their views, prevent their wishes, or 
j&ustnite their designs. The superior capacity leads 
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with a superior energy, where eveiy iadivklual would 
gpj and shews die hesitating and irresolute a dear 
passage to the attsunment of their ends. 

Thb description does not pertain to any pardcular 
craft or profession ; or perhaps it implies a kind of 
ability, which the separate applicati<»i of men to par- 
ticular callings, only tends to 8i^>pi'ess.or to weaken. 
Where shall we find the talents which are fit to act 
with men in a coUeodve body, if we break that body 
into parts, and confine the observation of each to a 
Separate track ? 

To act hi the view of hb fellow creatures, to produce 
his mind in public, to give it all the exercise of sen- 
timent and thought, which pertain to man as a mem- 
ber of society, as a friend, or an enemy, seems to be 
the principal calling and occupati<m df his nature. If 
)ie must labour, that he may subsist, he cansubsistfer 
no better purpose than the good of mankind; norcan 
he have better talents than those which qualify him 
to act with men. Here, indeed, the understandii^ 
appears to borrow very much from the passicxis ; 
and there is a felicity of conduct in human a&irs, in 
^ which it is difficult to distinguish the promptitude of 
the head from the ardour and sensibility of the heart. 
Where both are united, they omstitute that superior- 
ity of mind, the ^equency of which among men, in 
pardcular ages and natiops, much more than the 
prepress they have made in speculation, or in the 
practice of mechanic and liberal arts, should deter- 
mine the rate of their genius, and as^gn the palm of 
distinction and honour. 



/ 
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When nations succeed one another in the career 
of discoveries and inquiries, the last is 4^vays the 
most knoivingi Systems of science are gradually 
formed. The globe itself is traversed by degrees, and 
the history of evay age^ when past^ is an acces^on 
of knoivledge to those who succ%d« The Romans 
were more knowing than the Greeks ; and every 
scholar of modem Europe is, in this sense, more 
learned than the inost accomplished person that ever 
bove either of those celebrated names^ But is he on 
that account their superior ? 

Men are to be estimated, not from what they know^ 
but from what they are able to perform ; from their 
skill in adapting materials to the several purposes d 
Hfe ; from their vigor and conduct in pursuing the 
objects of policy^ and in finding the expedients of wai^ 
and national defence^ Even in litemture, they are 
to be estimated from the works of their genius, not 
from the extent of their kno^edge. The scene of 
mere observation was extremely limited in a Gredan 
rqmblic ; and the bustle of an active life appeared 
inconsistent with study i but there the human mind^ 
notwithstanding, collected its greatest abilities, and 
received its best informations^ in the midst of sweat 
wd of dust. 

It is peculiar to modem Europe^ to rest so much 
of the human character on what may be learned in 
retirement, and from the information of books- A 
just admiration of ancient literature, an opinion that 
human sentiment, and human reason, wtthout this 
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aid, wa^ to have vani^ed from the societies of 
men, hav{( led us in to the shade, where we endeavour 
to derive from imagination and study what is in re- 
aliQr matter of experience and sendment; and we 
endeavour, throi^the grammar of dead languages^ 
and the channel of commentators, to arrive at the 
beauties of thou^t and elocution, which sprang 
from the animated spirit of society-, and were taken 
from the living impressions of an active life. Our 
attainments are frequently limited to the elements of 
every science, and seldom reach to that enlaigement 
of ability and power, which useful knowledge should 
g^ve. Like mathematicians, who study the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, but never think of mensuration; 
we read of societies, but do not propose to act widi 
men -, we repeat the language of pc^tics^ but feel not 
the spirit of nations; we attend to the formalities of 
a military discipline, but know not how to employ 
numbers of men to obtain any purpose by stratagem 
or force. 

But for what end, it may be said, point out an 
evil that cannot be remedied? If national aflbirs 
called for exertion, &e genius of men would awake ; 
but in the recess of better employment, die time 
which is bestowed on study, if even attended with 
no other advantage, serves to occupy with innocence 
the hours of lebure, and aet bounds to the pursuit 
of ruinous and frivolous amusements. From no 
better reason than this, we employ so many of our 
eariy years, under the rod, to acquire, what it is not 
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expected we should retain beyond the threshold 
of the school ; and whilst we cany the same frivo- 
lous character jn our studies that we do in our amuse- 
ments, the human mind could not suffer more from 
a contempt of letters, than it does fit>m the false im- 
portance which is given to literature, as a business 
ibr life, not as a help to otu* conduct, and the means 
of forming a character that may be happy in itseif, 
and useful to mankind. 

If that time which is passed in relaxing the powers 
of the mind, and in withholding every object but 
what tends to weaken and to corrupt, were employ- 
ed in fortifying those powers, and in teaching the 
mmd to recognize its objects, and its strengdi, we 
dK)uld not, at the years of maturity, be so much at 
a loss for occupation ; nor, in attending the chances 
of a gaming table, misemploy oin- talents, or waste 
the fire which remains in the breast They, at least, 
who by their stations have a share in the government 
of their country, might believe themselves capable 
of business; and, while the state had its armies and 
councils, might find objects enough to amuse, with- 
out throwing a personal fortune into hazard, merely 
to cure the yawnings of a lisdess and insignificant 
life. It is impossible for ever to maintain the tone 
of speculation ; it is impossible not sometimes to 

feel that we live among men. 
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Upon a slight observation of what passes in hu- 
fmn Gfe» we should be apt to conclude, that the care 
of subsistence is the principal spring of human ac- 
tions. This consideration leads to the invention and 
practice of mechanical arts ; it serves to ^Qstinguish 
amusement from business ; and, with many, scarce* 
ly admits into competition any other subject of pur- 
suit or attenti(Hi, The mighty advantages of prop- 
erty and fortune, when stript of the jrecommenda- 
tions they derive irotn vanity, or the more serious 
regards to independence and power, only mean a 
provision that is made £6r animal enjoyment ; and 
if our solicitude on this subject were removed, not 
only the toils of the mechanic, but the studies of the 
learned, would cease ; eveiy department of public 
business would become unnecessary ; every senate 
house would be shut up, and every palace deserted. 

Is man therefore, in respect to his object, to be 
classed with the mere brutes, and only to be distin- 
guished by faculties that qualify him to multiply coa- 
trivances for the support and convenience 'of animal 
life, and by the extent o[ a fiancy that renders the 
care of animal preservation to him more burthen- 
some than it is to the lierd with which he shares in 
the bounty of nature ? If this were his case, the joy 
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which attends on success, or the griefs which arise 
irom disappointment^ would make the sum of his 
passions. The torrent that wasted, or the inundation 
that enriched his possessions, would give him all 
&e emotion with which he is seized, on the occasion 
of a wrong by which his fortunes are impaired, or of 
a benefit by which they are preserved and enlarged. 
His fellow creatures would be considered merely as 
they affected his interest. Profit or loss would serve 
to mark the event of every transaction ; and the epi- 
thets useful or detrimental would serve to distinguish 
his mates in society, as diey do the tree which bears 
plenty . of fruit, from that which only cumbers the 
groimd, or intercepts his view. 

This, however, is not the history of our species. 
What comes from a fellow creature is received with 
peculiar emotion ; and every language abounds with 
terms that express somewhat in the transactions <^ 
men, different from success and disappointment. 
The bosom kindles in company, while the point 
of interest in view has nothing to inflame ; and a 
matter frivolous in itself, becomes important, when 
it serves to bring to light the intentions and charac- 
ters of men. , The foreigner, who believed that 
Othello, on the stage, was enraged for the loss of his 
handkerchief, was not more mistaken, than the rea- 
soner who imputes any of the more vehement pas- 
sions of men to the impressions of mere profit or 
loss. 
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Men assemble to deliberate on business ; they 
separate from jealousies of interest ; but in their 
several collisions, whether as fiiends or as enemies, 
a fire is struck out which the r^;ards to interest or 
safety cannot cmifine. The value of a £ivour is not 
measured when sentiments of kindness are perceiv- 
ed i and the term misfortune has but a feeble mesa- 
ing, when compared to that of msuk and wrong. 

As actors or spectators, we are perpetually made 
to feel the difference of human conduct, and from a 
bare recital of transactions which have passed in i^es 
and countries remote from our own, are moved with 
admiration and pity, or transported with indignation 
and rage. Our sensibility on this subject gives 
their charm in retirement, to the rdations of hi^ory 
and to the fictions of poetry ; sends forth the tear of 
compassion, ^ves to the blood its briskest move* 
ment, and to the eye its liveliest glances of displeas- 
.ure or joy. It turns human life into an interesting 
spectacle, and perpetually solicits even the indolent 
to mix, as opponents or friends, in the scenes which 
are acted before them. Jokied to the powers of de-* 
liberation and reason, it constitutes the basis of a 
moral nature ; andf whilst it dictates the terms of 
praise and of blame, serves to class our fellow crea<« 
tures, by the most admirable and enga^i^, or the 
most odious and coi^mptible denominations* 

It b pleasant to find men, who in their specuIa^- 
tions deny the reality of moral distinctions, f<»:get 
in det^l the general positions they maintain, and 
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give loooe to ridicule, indignation, and scorn, as if 
any of these aoitiments could have {dace, were the 
actions of men indi&rent ; or with acrimcmy pre- 
tend to detect the*finaud by which moral restraints 
have been imposed, as if to censure a fiaud were 
not abeady to take a part on the side of morality.* 

Can we expkdn the principles upon which man- 
kind adjudge the prefioence of characters, and upon 
which they uidu^ such vdiem^it emotions of ad- 
miratiou or coitfempt? If it be admited that we 
cannot, are the facts less true ? Or must we suspend 
the movements of the heart, until they who are em- 
ployed in framing ^siems of science have discover- 
ed the principle from which those movements pro* 
ceed ? If a finger bum^ we care not for information 
on the properties of fire ; if the heart be torn, or the 
mind overjoyed, we have not leisure for iq)eculation$ 
on the subjects of moral sensibility. 

It is fortunate in this, aalin other artides to which 
speculation and theory are applied, that nature pro- 
ceeds in her course, whilst the curious are busied 
jn the search of her principles* The peasant, at 
the child, can reason, and judge, and speak his lan- 
guage with a discernment, a consistency, and a re- 
gard to analogy, which perplex the Ic^cian, the 
moralist, and the grammarian, when they would find 
the principle upon which the proceeding is founded, 
or when they would bring to general rule, what b 
so familiar, and so well sustained in particular cases. 

^ M:iiKle\iI1o. 
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The felicity of our conduct is m(»« omng to the 
taknt we possess fer detail, and to the suggestion 
of particular occasions, than it is to any direc- 
tion we can find in theoiy and general specuh- 
tions. 

}Ve must, in the result of every inipiiry, encoun- 
ter with &cts which we caimot explain ;• and to bear 
with this mortification would save us frequendy a 
great deal of firuitlesa trouble. T(^ther with the 
sense of our existence, we must admit many circum* 
stances which come to our knowledge at the same 
time, and in the same manner; and which do, in 
reality, constitute the mode of our being. Every 
peasant wiU tell us, that a man hath his rights; and 
that to trespass on those rights is injustice. If we 
Bsk him ferther, what he means by the term righif 
We probably force him to substitute a less significant, 
or less proper term, m the place of this ; or require 
him to account for what is an original mode of his 
mind, and a sentiment to which he ultimately refers^ 
when he would explain himself upon any particu* 
lar api^ication of his language. 

The rights of individuak may relate to a varieQr 
of subjects, and be comprehended under di&rent 
heads. Prior to the establishment of property, and 
the distinction of ranks, men have a right to de£snd 
their persons, and to act with freedom ; they have a 
right to nudntiwi the apprehensions of reason, and 
the feelings of the heart; and tiiey cannot for a mo- 
ment associate together, witiiout feeling tiiat the 

9 
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treatment thqr give of receive may be just Or mi- 
just. It is not, however, our business here to carrj^ 
the noticMi of a right into its several applications^ 
but to reason on the sentiment of &vour with which 
that notion is entertained in the mind. 

If it be true, that men are united by instinct, (^t 
they act m society from affections of kindness and 
friendship ; if it be true, that even prior to acquaint- 
ance and habitude, men, as such, are commonly to 
each other objects of attention, and some degree of 
regard; th|]H^hile their prosperi^ bbeheld within- 
difference, their afflicticHis are considered with com- 
miseration ; if calamities be measured by the num- 
bers and the qualities of men they involve ; and if 
every sufiering of a fellow creature drav^^ a crowd of 
attentive spectators ; if, even in the case of those to 
whom we do not habitually wish any positive good, 
we are still averse to be the instruments of harm ; it 
should seem, that in these various appearances of an 
amicable disposition, the foundations of a moral ap- 
prehension are sufficientiy laid, and the sense of a 
right which we maintain for ourselves, is by a move- 
ment of humanity and candour extended to our fel- 
low creatures. 

What is it that prompts the tongue when we cen- 
sure an act of cruelty or oppression ? What is it that 
constitutes our restraint from offences that tend to 
distress our fellow creatures? It b probably, in both 
cases, a particular application of that principle, which, 
in presence of the sorroi^ful, sends forth the tear 
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of compassion ; and a combination of all those sen- 
timents, which constitute ft' benevolent disposition ; 
and if not a resolution to do good, at least an aver- 
sion to be the instrument of harm.* 

It may be difficult, hoM^ver, to enumer^e the mo- 
tives of all the censures and commendations which 
are applied to the actions of men. Even while we 
moralize, every disposition of the human mind may 
have its share in forming the judgment, and in 
prompting the tongue. As jealousy is often the 
most watchful guardian of chastity, so malice is 
often the quickest to spy the fellings of our neigh- 
boiu-. Envy, affectation and vanity, may dictate the 
verdicts we give, and the worst principles of our na- 
ture may be at the bottom of our pretended zeal for 
morality ; but if we o^jly mean to inquire, why they 

* Mankind, ve are told, are devoted to interest ; and this, in all com- 
raercial nations, is undonbtedlj true. But it docs not follow, that they are, 
bj their natural dispotitioni, xtene to toeietj and mutual affection ; proofii 
of the contrary remain, eren where interest triumphs most. What must 
we think of the foree of that disposition to compassion, to candour, and 
good will, which, notwithstanding the prevailing opinion tliat the happioeas 
of a man consists in possessing the greatest possible share of riches, prefer- 
ments, and honours, still keeps the parties who are in competition for those 
•Ijects, on a tolerable footing of amity, and leads them to abstain even from 
their ownanpposod good, when their seizing it appears in the light of a det- 
riment to ot]\,ers ? What might we not expect from the human heart in cir- 
cumstances which prevented this apprehension on the subject of fortune, or 
under the influence of an opinion as steady and general as the former. Chat 
human felicity does not consist in the indulgences of animal appetite, but 
in those of a benevolent heart ; not in fortune or interest, but in the con- 
tempt of this very object, in the courage and freedom which arise from this 
contempt, joined to a resolute choice of conduct, directed to the good of 
mankind, or to the good of that particuhu: society to which the party 
belongs? 
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who are wdl disposed to mankind apprehend, in 
every instance, certain rfj^its pertsuning to dieir fel- 
low creatures, and why they applaud the considera- 
tion that is paid to those ri^its, we cannot assign a 
better reason, than that the person who appbiuds, is 
wdl disposed to the welfare of the parties to whom 
his applauses refer. Applause, however, is the ex- 
pression of a peculiar sentiment ; an expression of 
esteem the reverse of contempt* Its object is perfec- 
tion, the reverse of defect This sentiment is not the 
love of mankind ; it is diat by which we esdmate 
the qualities of men, and the objects of our pursuit ; 
that which doubles the force of every desire or aver- 
sion, when we consider its object as tending to raise 
or to wHk our nature. 

When we consider, that the reality of any amicable 
propensity in die human mind has been frequently 
contested ; when we recollect the prevalence of in- 
terested competitions, with their attendant passions 
of jealousy, envy, and malice ; it may seem strange 
to allege, that love and compassion are, next to die 
desire of elevation, the most powerful motives in the 
human breast. That they ui^, on many occasicms, 
with die most irresistible vehemence ; and if the de- 
sire of self preservation be more constant, and more 
unif(»in, these are a more plentiful source of enthu- 
siasm, satisfaction/iand joy. With a power not infe- 
rior to that of resentment and rage, they hurry die 
mind into every sacrifice of interest, and bear it un- 
dismayed throu^ eveiy hardship and danger. 
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The disposition on which fHendship is grafted^ 
glows with satis&ction in the hours of tranquillity, 
and is pleasant, not only in its triumphs, but even 
in its sorrows. Itthrows a grace (xi the external air, 
and, by its expression on the countenance, compen- 
sates for the want of beau^, or gives a charm which 
no complexion or features can equal* From this 
source the scenes of human life derive their princi- 
pal felicity ; and their imitations in poetry, their 
principal ornament. Descriptions of nature, even 
representations of a vigorous conduct, and a maidy 
courage, do not engage the heart, if they be not mix- 
ed with the exhibition of generous sentiments, and 
the pathetic, which is found to arise in the struggles, 
the triumphs, or the misfortunes of a tender affection, 
'nie death of Polites, in the Eneid, is not more 
affecting than that d many others who perished in 
the ruins of Troy ; but the aged Priam was present 
when this last of his sons ivasflAdn; and the agonies 
cS grief and sorrow force the parent from hb retreat, 
to fell by the hand that shed the blood of his child. 
The pathetic of Homer consists in exhibiting the 
force of afiections, not in exciting mere terror and 
pi^ ; passions he has never perhaps, in any instance, 
attempted to raise. 

With this tendency to kindle into enthusiasm, with 
diis command overthe heart, with the pleasure that 
attends its emotions, and with all its eflfects in mer- 
itmg confidence and procuring esteem, it is not sur- 
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pnsingy that a principle of humanity should give the 
tone to our commendations and our censures, and 
even where it is hindered from directing our con- 
duct, should still give to die mind, on reflection, its 
knowledge of what is desirable in die human charac- 
ter. What hast thou done with thy brother Abel ? 
Was the first expostulation in behalf of morality ; 
and if the first answer has been often repeated, man- 
kind have notwithstanding, in one sense, sufficiendy 
acknowledged the charge of their nature. They 
have felt, they have tdked, and even acted, as the 
keepers of their fellow creatures ; they have made 
the indications of candour and mutual alfection the 
test of what is meritorious and amiable in the char* 
acters of men ; they have made crueltjr and <^pre8* 
sion the principal objects of their indignation and 
rage ; even while the head is occupied with projects 
ci interest, the heart is often seduced into ftiend- 
ship ; and while bOftiness proceeds on the maxims 
of self preservation, die careless hour is employed in 
generosity and kindness. 

Hence the rule by which men commonly judge 
of external actions, is taken fiiom the supposed influ- 
ence of such actions on the general good. To ab- 
stain from harm, is the great law of natural justice ; 
to diffuse happiness, is the law of morality \ and when 
we censure the conferring a &vour on one or a few 
at the expense of many, we refer to public utility, as 
the great object at which the actions of men should 
be aimed. 
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After all, it must be confessed, that if a principle 
of affection to mankind be the baius of our moral 
approbation and dislike, we sometimes proceed in 
distributing applause or censure, without precisely 
attending to the degree in which our fellow crea- 
tures are hurt or obliged ; and that, besides the vir* 
tues of candour, friendship, generosity, and public 
^irit, which bear an immediate reference to this 
principle, there are others which may seem to derive 
their commendation from a different source. Tem- 
perance, prudence, fortitude, are those qualities like- 
wise admired from a principle of regard to our fel- 
low creatures ? Why not, since they render men 
happy in themselves, and useful to others ? He who 
is qualified to promote the welfare of mankind, is 
neither a sot, a fool, nor a coward. Can it be more 
clearly expressed, that temperance, prudence, and 
fortitude, are necessary to the character we love and 
admire ? I know well why I should wish for them 
in myself ; and why likewise I should wish for them 
in my friend, and in every person who is an object 
of my affection* But to what purpose seek for rea- 
sons of approbation, where qualites are so necessary 
to our happiness, and so great a part in the perfec- 
tion of our nature ? We must cease to esteem our- 
selves, and to distinguish what is excellent, when 
such qualifications incur our neglect. 

A person of an affectionate mind, possessed of 
a maxim, that he himself, as an individual, is no 
more than a part of the whole that demands his 
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regwd, has found, in that principle, a sufficient foun- 
dation for all the virtues ; for a contempt of animal 
pleasures, that would supplant his principal enjoy- 
ment ; for an equal contempt of danger or pain, that 
come to stop his pursuits of public good. ^^ A ve- 
hement and steady a£kction magnifies its object, and 
lessens every difficult or danger that stands in the 
way." " Ask those who have been in love," says 
Epictetus, ^^ they will know that I q>eak the truth.'' 

<< I have before me," says another eminent moral- 
ist,* ^^ an idea of justice, which if I could follow in 
every instance, I should think myself the most h^- 
py of men." And it is of consequence to their hap** 
piness, as well as to their conduct, if those can be 
disjoined, that men should have this idea prcq^eify 
formed. It b perhaps but another name for that good 
of mankind, which the virtuous are engaged to pro- 
mote. K virtue be the supreme good, its best and 
most signal efiect is, to conununicate and diffuse 
itself. 

To distinguish men by the difference of their 
moral qualities, to espouse one party from a sense of 
justice, to oppose another even with indignation when 
excited by iniquity, are the common indications of 
probity^ and the operations of an animated, upright 
and generous spirit. To guard against unjust par- 
tialities, and ill grounded antipathies ; to maintain 
that composure of mind, which, without impair- 
ing its sensibility or ardour, proceeds in every in- 

* Persian LcUert. 
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Stance with discernment and peoetratibn, are the 
marks of a vigorous and cultivated spirit. To be 
able to follow the dictates of such a spirit through 
all the varieties of human life, and with a mind al- 
ways master of itself, in prosperity or adversity, and 
possessed of all its abilities, wh^n the subjects iti 
hazard are life, or freedom, as much as in treating 
simple questions of interest^ are the triumphs of 
magnanimity, and true elevation of mind. " The 
event of the day is decided* Draw this javelin 
from my body now," said £paminondas, ^^ and let 
me bleed. '^ 

In what situation, or by what instruction, is this 
wonderful character to be formed ? Is it found ill 
the nurseries of affectation, pertness, and vanity, from 
which fashion is propagated, and the genteel is an- 
nounced ? In great and c^ulent cities, where men 
vie with each other in equipage, dress, and the repu- 
tation of fortune ? Is it within the admired precincts 
of a court, where we may learn to stnile without be- 
ing pleased, to caress without affection, to wound 
with the secret weapons of envy and jealousy, and to 
test our personal importance on circumstances which 
we cannot always widi honour command ? No ; but 
in a situation where the great sentiments of the heart 
are aw"akened ; where the characters of men, not 
their situations in fortunes, are the principal distinc- 
tion ; where the anxieties of interest, or vanity, per- 
ish in the blaze of more vigorous emotions ; and 
where the human soul, having felt and recognised. 

10 
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its objects, like an animal who has tasted the*^ blood 
of his prey, cannot descend to pursuits that leave its 
talents and its force unemployed. 

Proper occasions alone operating on a raised and 
a happy di^osition, may produce this admirable 
effect, whilst mere instruction may always find man- 
kind at a loss to compreliend its meanings or insen- 
sible to its dictates^ The case, however, is not des- 
perate, till we have formed our system of politics, as 
well as manners ; till we have sold our freedom for 
titles, equipage, and distinctions ; till we see no 
merit but prosperity and power, no disgrace but 
poverty and neglect What charm of instruction 
can cure the mind that is tainted with this disorder ? 
What syren voice can awaken a desire of freedom, 
that is held to be meanness and a ^vant of ambition? 
Or what persuasion can turn the grimace of politeness 
into real sentiments of humanity and candour ? 




SECTION VII. 



OF HAPPINESS. 



Having had under our consideration the active 
powers and the mond qualities which distinguish the 
nature of man, is it still necessary that we should 
treat of his happiness apart ? This si^^ficant term, 
the most frequent, and the most familiar, in our con- 
versation, is, perhaps, on reflection, the least under- 
stood. It serves to express our satisfaction, when 
any desire is gpralified ; it is pronounced with a sigh, 
when our object is distant ; it 'means what we wish 
to obt^n, and what we seldom stay to exaifllne. 
We estimate the value of every subject by its utility, 
and its influence on happiness ; but we think that 
utiKty itself, and happiness, require no explanation. 

Those men are commonly esteemed the happiest, 
whose desires are most frequently gratified. But if, 
in reality, the possession of what they desire, and a 
continued fruition, were requisite to happiness, man- 
kind for tiie most part would have reason to com- 
plain of their lot. What they call their enjo3rments, 
are generally momentary ; and the object of san- 
guine expectation, when obtmned, no longer contin- 
ues to occupy the mind ; a new passion succeeds,* 
and the imagination, as before, is intent on a distant 
felicitv. 
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How many reflections of this sort are su^ested by 
melancholy, or by the effects of that very languor 
and inoccupation into which we would willingly 
sink, under the notion of freedom from care and 
trouble ? 

When we enter on a formal computation of the 
enjoyments or sufferings which are prepared for maur 
kind, it is a chance but we find t|iat pain, by its in- 
tenseness, its duration, or frequency, is gready pre- 
dominant. The activitjT and eagerness with w:hich 
we press from one sts^ of life to anodier, our un- 
willingness to return on the paths we have trod, our 
aversion in age to renew the frolicks of youth, or to 
repeat in manhood the amusements of children, have 
bee# accordingly stated as proofs, that our memory 
of the past, and our feeling of the present, are equal 
subjects of dislike and displeasure.^ 

This conclusion, however, like many others, drawn 
from our supposed knowledge of causes, does not 
correspond with experience. In every street, in 
every vilk^, in every fidd, the greater number of 
persons we meet, carry an aspect that is cheerful or 
thoughtless, indifferent, composed, busy, or animatr 
ed. The labourer whistles to his team, and the me- 
chanic is at ease in his calling ; the frolicksome and 
gay feel a series of pleasures, of which we know not 
the source ; ei en they who demonstrate the mise- 
ries of human life, when intent on their arguinent, 

* Maupertuis ; Essai ^e Morale. 
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eseajpe from their sorrows^ aod &id a tolemble pastime 
io proving that men are unhappy. 

The very terms pleoiure aad pam^ perhaps^ are 
equivocal ; but if they are confined, as they appear 
to be in many of our reasonings, to the mere sensa^ 
tions which have a reference to ei^temal objects, 
either in the n^emory of the past, the feeling of the 
present, or the aj^rehension of the future^ it is^ 
great error to suppose, that they comprehend all the 
constituents of happiness or misery; or that the 
good humour of an ordinaiy life is maintained by 
the prevalence of those pleasures, which have their 
separate names, and are, on reflection, distinctly re- 
membered. 

The mind, during the greater part of its existence^ 
is employed in active exertions, i>ot in merely attend* 
ing to its own feelings of pleasure or pain ; and the 
list of its &ci^ties, understanding, memory, fore- 
sight, sentiment, will, and intention, only contains 
the names of its different operations. 

If, in the absence of eveiy sensation to which we 
commonly give the names either of enjeyment or 
st^ffkringy our very existence may have its Qpposite 
qualities of happiness or misery ; and if what we call 
pleasure or pain^ occupies but a small part of human 
life, compared to what passes in contrivance and 
executicm, in pursuits and expectations, in conduct^ 
reflection, and social engagements ; it must appear, 
that our active pursuits, at least on account of their 
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duration, deserve the greater part of our attention. 
When their occasions have failed, the demand is not 
for plea3ure, but for somediing to do ; and the veiy 
complaints of a sufferer are not so sure a mark of 
distress, as the stare of the languid. 

We seldom, however, reckon any task, which we 
are bound to |)erform, among the blessings of life* 
We always aim at a period of pure enjoyment, or a 
termuiadon of trouUe; and overlook the source 
fix)m which most of our present satis&ctions are 
really drawn. Ask the busy, where is the happi- 
ness to which they aspire ? They will answer, per* 
haps, that it is to be found in the object of some 
present pursuit. If we ask, why they are not miser- 
able in the absence of that ha{^iness ? They will toy, 
that they hope to attain it. But is it hope alone 
that supports the mind in the midst of ^precarious 
and uncertain prospects ? And would assurance of 
success fill the intervals of expectation with more 
pleasing emotions ? Give the huntsman his prey, 
^e the gamester the gold which is staked on the 
game, that the one may not need to fatigue his per- 
son, nor tb^ other to perplex his mind, and both will 
probably laugh at our folly ; the one will stake his 
m<Hiey anew, that he may be perplexed ; the other 
will turn his stag to the field, that he may hear the 
cry of the dogs, and follow through danger and hard- 
ship. Withdraw the occupations of men, termin- 
ate their, desires, existence is a burden, and the iter- 
;ation.of memoiy is a torment 



*rhc men of this country, says one lady, should 
learn to sew and to knit ; it would hinder thev time 
from being a burden to themselves, and to other 
people. That is true, says another ; ipr my part, 
though I never look abroad, I tremble at the i»*06' 
pect of bad weathtr ; for then tlie gentlemeh come 
moping to us for entertainment ; and the sight of a 
husband in distress, is but a melancholy spectacle. 

The difficulties and hardships of human life are 
supposed to detract from the goodness of God ; yet 
many of the pastimes men devise for themselves are 
fraught with difficulty and danger. The great in-< 
ventor of the game of human life, knew well how to 
accommodate the players. The chances are matter 
of compl^t« But if these were removed, the 
game itself would no longer amuse the parties. In 
devising, or in executing a plan, in being carried on 
the tide of emotion and sentiment, the mind seems 
to unfold its being, and to enjoy itself^ Even where 
the end and the object are known to be of litde avail, 
the talents and tlie fancy are often intensely applied, 
and business or play may amuse them alike. We 
only desire repose to recruit our limited and our 
wasting force. When business fatigues, amusement 
is often but a change of occupation. We are not 
always unhappy, even when we complain. There 
is a kind of affliction which makes an agreeable state 
of the mind ; and lamentation itself is sometimes an 
expression of pleasure. The pamter and the poet 
have laid hold of this handle, and find, among th(? 
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means of entertainment, a &vourable reception for 
works that are composed to awaken our sorrows. 

To a being of this description, therdTore, it is a 
blessing to meet with incentives to action, whether in 
the desire of pleasure^ or the aversion to pain. His 
activity is of more importance than the very pleas- 
ure he seeks, and languor a greater evil than the 
sufficing he shuns« 

The gratifications of animal appetite are of short 
duration ; and sensuality is but a distemper of the 
mind, which ought to be ciued by remembrance, if 
it were not perpetually inflamed by hope. The 
chase is not more surely terminated by the death of 
the game, than the joys of the voluptuary by the 
means of completing his debauch. As a band fd 
society, as a matter of distant pursuit, the objects 
of sense make an important part in the system of 
human life. They lead us to fulfil the purposes of 
nature^ in preserving the individual^ and in peipet- 
uating the species ; but to rely on their use as a 
principal constituent of happiness, were an error in 
speculation, and would be still more an error in 
practice. Even the master of the seraglio, for whom 
all the treasures of empire are extorted fix>m the 
hoards of its frighted inhabitants, for whom alone the 
choicest emerald and the diamond are drawn irom 
the mine, for whom every breeze is enriched widi 
perfumes, for whom beauty is assembled fix)m every 
quarter, and, animated by passions that ripen under 
the vertical sun, is confined to the grate for his use, 
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is still, peiiiaps, more wretched than the veiy henl 
of the people, whose hbours and properties arc de- 
voted to reKeve him of trouble, and to procure him 
enjoyinent. 

Setisuality is easity overcome by any of the habits 
of poreuit which usually engage an active mind. 
When curiosity is awake, or when passion is excited 
evcti in the midst of the feast when conversation 
e«>w« warm, grows jovial, or serious, the pleasures 
of the table we know are forgotten. The boy con- 

tcmns them for play, and the man of age declines 
them fOT business. 

AVhen We reckon the circumstances that con«- 

pond to the nature of any animal, or to that of man 
m particular, such as safety, shelter, food, and the 
other means of enjoyment, or preservation, we some- 
Utnes thmk that we have found a sensible and a soUd 
foundation on which to rest his felicity. But those 
who are least disposed to moralize, observe, that 
happmess is not connected with fortune, although 
fortune includes at once aU the means of subsistence 
and the means of sensual indulgence. The circum- 
^Mioes that require abstmence, couiage, and con- 
do^ expose U8 to hazard, and are hi description 
rfthepamfiUkind; yet the able, the bmve, and the 

a«tent, seem most to enjoy themselves when placed 
in (he midatof difficulties, and obliged to emplm- 
the powers diey possess. 

Spindabeing toW, that Sir Francis Vere died of 
having nothing to do, said, « That was enough to 

11 
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klU a general*"^ How naany are there to whom war 
itself b a pastime^ who choose the life of a seMkfy 
exposed to dangers and ccxitinued fai^^es ; of a 
mariner, in conflict with every hardship, and bereft 
of every conveniency ;«of a politician, whose sport 
b the conduct of parties and factions ; and who, 
rather than be idle, will do the business of men and 
of nations for whom he has not the smallest regard? 
Such men do not choose pain as preferaUe to jdeas- 
ure, but they are incited by a restless disposition to 
make continued exertions of capacity and resc4u« 
don ; they triumph in the midst of their $trug^;le8 f 
they droop, and they languish, when the occaaon of 
their labour has ceased* 

What was enjoyment, in the sense of that youth, 
who, according to Tacitus, loved danger itself, not 
the rewards of courage ? What b the proi|)ect of 
pleasure, when the sound of the horn or the trum- 
pet, the cry of the dogs, or the shout of war, awaken 
the ardour of the sportman and the soldier? The 
most animating occasi(»is oi human life, are catts to 
danger and hardship, not invitations to safety and 
ease ; and man himself^ in hb excellence, b not an 
animal of pleasure, nor destined merely to enjoy 
what the elements bring to lus use ; but like hb as- 
sociates the dog and the horse, to follow the exer- 
cises of hb nature, in preference to what are caited 
its enjoyments ; to pine in the lap of ease and of af- 
fluence, and to exult in the midst of alarms that 

* Life of Lord Heiiiert 
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seem to threaten his being, in all winch, his £spo- 
sition to action only keeps pace with the variety of 
jpqwtrs with whidi he is furnished ; and the most 
r^iectable attributes of his nature, magnsmimity, 
fortitude, and wisdom, carry a manifi^t reference 
to the difficulties with which he b destined to 
'Struggle. 

If animal pleasure becomes insipid when the spir- 
it is roused by a Afferent object, it is well known, 
likewise, that the sense of p^ is prevented by any 
vehement afiection of the soul. Wounds received 
in a. heat of passion, in the hurry; the ardour, or con- 
sternation of batde, are never felt till the ferment of 
the mind subsides. Even torments, deliberately ap- 
plied, and industriously prolonged, are borne with 
firmness, and with an appearance of ease, when the 
mind is possessed widi some vigorous sentiment, 
whether of reli^on, enthusiasm, or love to mankind. 
The continued mortifications of superstitious devo- 
tees in several ages of the christian church ; the 
wikl penances, still voluntarily borne, during many 
years, by the ccligionists of the east ; the contempt in 
which famine and torture are held by most sav^e 
nations $ the eheeiful or obstinate patience of the 
soldier in the field ; the hardships endured by the 
sportsman in his pastime, show how much we may 
err in computing the miseries of men, from the meas- 
ures of trouble and of suffering they seem to incur. 
And if there be a refinement in affirming that their 
happiness is not to be measined by the contrary 
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enjojrraentS) it is a refinement which was made bjr 
Regains and Cincinnatus befoi^ the date of philosor 
phy» Fabricus knew it while he had heard argu- 
ments only on ^ oppo^te side.^ It is a refinement, 
which every boy knows at his play, and every sav- 
age confirms, when he looks fiY)m his forest on the 
pacific city, and scorns the plantation, whose master 
he cares not to imitate* 

Man, it must be ccHifessed, notwithstanding all this 
activity of his mind, is an animal in the full extent 
of that designation. When the body sickens, the 
mind droops ; and when the blood ceases to flow, 
the ^oul takes its departure* Charged with the 
care of his preservation, admonished by a sense of 
pleasure or pain, and guarded by an instinctive fear 
of death, nature has not intrusted his safetjr to the 
mere vigilance of his understanding, nor to the gov- 
ernment of his uncertain reflections. 

The distinction betwixt mind and body is fid- 
lowed by consequences of the greatest importance ; 
but the facts to which we now refer, are not fi>und- 
cd on any tenets whatever^ They are equally true, 
whether we admit or reject the ^Ustinction in ques- 
tion, or whether we suppose, that this living agent 
is formed of one, or is an assemblage of sepmvte 
natures. And the materialist, by treating of man as 
of an engine, cannot make any change in the state of 
his history. He b a being, who, by a multiplicity 
of visible oi^;ans, performs a variety of functions. 

« 

• PlaUrch ia Vit Pjrrh. 
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He beads hia joiats, coatracta or relaxes hia muades 
in our sight. He continues the beattf^ of the heart 
in his Ineast, and the Qowing of the blood to every 
part of his frame. He performs o^er operadooa 
which we cannot refer to any coipoieal Qigan« He 
perceives, he reccdleets, and forecasts ; he deaireSy 
and he shuns ; he admires^ and contemns* He en- 
joys lus pleasure3, or h^ endures his pain. . AU these 
different functions, in some measure, go well or ill 
together* When the motion of the blood is languid, 
die muscles relax, the un^erstandii^ is tardy, and 
the fancy is dull ; when distemper assails him, the 
phy^cian must attend no less to what he thinks, than 
to what he eats, and examine the returns of his pas- 
sion, together with the strokes of his pulse. 

With all his ss^city, his precautions, and his in- 
stincts, which are given to preserve his being, he par- 
takes in the fate of other animals, and seems to be 
formed only that he may die. Myriads perish be* 
fore they reach the perfection of their kind ; and the 
individual, with an cation to owe the prolongation of 
his temporary course to resolution and 9(»iduct, or 
to abject fear, frequently chooses the latter, and, by 
a habit of timidity, imbitters the life he is so intent 
to jweserve. 

Man, however, *at times, exempted from this mor- 
tifying lot, seems to act without any regard to die 
leqgth of his period. When he thinks intensely, or 
desires with ardbur, pleasures and pains from any 
other quarter assail him in vain. Even in his dying 
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hour, the muscles acquire a tone from his qHiit, and 
the mind seems to depart in its vigor, and in the 
midst of a struggle to obtain the recent aim of its 
toil. Muley Moluck, borne on his litter, and spent 
with disease, still fought the battle, in the midst of 
ivhich he expired ; and the last effort he made, wiA 
a finger on lus lips, was a signal to conceal his 
death;* the precaution, perhaps, of all which he had 
hitherto taken, the most necessary to prevent a defeat. 
Can no reflections aid us in acquiring this liafait of 
the soul, so useful in carrying us through many of 
the ordinary scenes of life? If we say, ^lat they can- 
not, the reali^ of its happiness is not the less evident 
The Greeks and the Romans considered contempt 
of pleasure, endurance of pain, and neglect of life, as 
eminent qualities of a man, and a principle subject of 
discipline. They trusted, that the vigorous spirit 
would find worthy objects on which to employ its 
force ; and that the first step towards a resolute 
choice of such objects, was to shake off the mean- 
ness of a sc^citous and timorous mind. 

Mankind, in general, have courted occasions to 
display their courage, and frequentiy, in search of 
admiration, have presented a spectacle, which to 
those who have ceased to regard fortitude on its own 
account, becomes a subject of horror. Scevola held 
his arm in the fire, to shake the soul of Porsenna. 
The savage inures his body to the torture, that in 
tbe hour of trial he may exult over his enemy. Even 

* Vcrtot'i ReTolations of Porttigal. 
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the Mussulman tears his fledh to win the heart of his 
mistress, and comes in gaiety streaming with bloody 
to shew that he deserves her esteem.* 

Some naticNis carry the practice of inflicting, or 
of sporting with pain, to a degree timt is either crud 
or absurd ; others regard every prospect of bodily 
suflfering as the greatest (devils; and in the midst 
of their troubles, imbitter every real affliction, with 
the terrors of a feeble and dejected imagination. 
We are not^bound to answer for the follies of either, 
ncH*, in treating a question which relates to the na- 
ture of man, make an estimate of its strength or its 
weakness, from the habits or apprehensions peculiar 
to any nation or age* 

• Letters of the Hi^ht Honourable lisidy M y W»v M c. 



SECTION vm. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Whoever has compared together the different 
conditions and manners of men, under viarieties of 
education or fortune, will be satbfied, thit mere sit* 
uation does not constitute their happiness or misery ; 
nor a diversi^ of external observances imply any 
opposition' of sentiments on the subject of morality. 
They express their kindness and their enmity in 
different actions ; but kindness or enmity b still the 
principal article of consideration in human life. 
They engage in diflferent pursuits, or acquiesce in 
diflferent conditions ; but act from pas^ons neaiiy 
the same. There is no precise measure of accom* 
modation required to suit their conveniency, nor 
2(ny degree of danger or safety under vdiich they are 
peculiarly fitted to act^ Courage and generosity, fear 
and envy, are not peculiar to any station or order of 
men ; nor is there any condition in which some of 
the human race have not shewn, that it is possible 
to employ, with propriety, the talents and virtues of 
their species. 

What, then, is that mysterious thing called HappU 
ness which may have place in such a variety of sta^ 
tions, and to which circumstances, m one age or na- 
tion thought necessary, are in anothef held to l^de- 
strubti ve or of no effect ? It is not tiie succession erf 
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mere animal pleasures, which, apart £rom the occa-' 
pation or the company in which they engage us, can 
fill up but a few moments in human life. On too 
frequent a repetition, those pleasures turn to satiety 
»id £sgust i they tear the conslituticm to which tiiey 
are applied in excess,- and, Uke the lightning of nigfal, 
only serve TO darken the gloom through which they 
occasionally breaks Haj^mess is not that state o£ 
repose, or that imaginary freedom friom care, wl^ch 
at a distance is so frequent an object of desire, but 
with its approach brings a tediumyor a languor, more 
unsupportable than pain itself. If the preccdii^ db- 
servadons on this subject be just, it arises mere from 
the pursuit, than friom the attainment of any end 
whatever ; and in every new situation to which we ar- 
rive, even in the course of a prosperous life, it depends 
more on the degsee in which our minds are prop- 
erty employed, than it does on the circumstances in 
which we are destined to act, on the materials which 
are placed in our hands,, or the tools with which we 
are frimished. 

If this be confessed in respect to that class of pur- 
suits which are distinguished by the name of amuse- 
menty and which, in the case of men who are common- 
ly deemed the most happy, occupy the greater part 
of human life, we may apprehend, that it holds, much 
more than is commonly suspected, in many cases of 
business, where the end to be gained, and not the 
occupation, is supposed to have the principal vahie. 
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The miser tumsdf, we are teld, can sometimes 
consider tfie care of his wealth as a pastime, and has 
challenged his heir^to have more pleasure in spend-. 
ing, than he in amassing his fortune* With this de- 
g^ree of indifference to what may be the conduct of 
odiers ; with this confinement of his care to what he 
has chosen as his own province, more especially if 
he 'has eonquered in hiraadf the passions of jealousy 
and envy, which tear the cov^ous mind ; why may 
not the man whose object is money, be understood 
to lead a life of amusement and pleasure, not only 
more entire than that of the spendthrift, but even as 
•much as the virtuoso, the scholar, the man of taste, 
or any of that dass of persons who have found out a 
method of passing their leisure without offence, and 
to whom the acquisiticms made, or the works pro* 
* duced, in their several ways, perhaps, are as useless 
as the bag to the miser, or the counter to those who 
play from mare dissipation at any game of skill ot 
of chance f 

We are soon tired of diver^ons that do not ap« 
proach to the nature of business; that is, that do not 
engage some passion, or give an exercise proportion- 
ed to our talents, and.our faculties. The chace and 
the gaming table have each their dai^ers and diffi- 
culties, to excite and employ the mind. All games 
of ccmtention animate our emulation, and give a 
speoes of party zeal. The mathemateian is only to 
be amused with intricate problems, the lawyer and 
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die casuiit with cases that try their subtiity^ and oc- 
cupy their judgmentf 

The deaiEe of active engagements, like every oth« 
er natural appetite, may be carried to excess ; and 
men may debauch in amoaementSi as well as in the 
use of wine, or other intoxicating liquors. At first, 
atrifling stake, and the occupati<m of a moderate pas- 
sion, may . have served to amuse the gamester ; but 
when the drug becomes fiuniliar, it £uls to produce 
its eflfect The play is made deep, and the interest 
increased, to awaken his attentioa ; he is carried on 
by degrees, and in the end comes to seek foramuse- 
ment, and to find it only in (hose passicMis of anxie^, 
hope, and despair, which are roused by the hazod 
into which he has thrown the whole of his fortunes. 

If men can thus turn their amusements uHto a 
scene more serious and interesting iban that of busi- 
ness itself, it will be difficult to assign a reason why 
business, and many of the occupations of human life, 
independent of any distant consequences or future 
events, may not bie chosen as an amusement, and 
adopted on account erf* the pastime they brii^. This 
is, perhaps, the foundation, on which, jMrithout the 
aid of reflection, the contented and the cheerful have 
rested die gaiety of their tempers. It is, perhaps, 
the most solid basis of fortitude which any reflection 
can lay ; and happiness itself is secured by making 
a certain qiecies of conduct our amusement ; and, 
by considering life in the general estimate of its 
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valtse, as wdA oa every pardcular occasion, asameie 
scene for the exercise of the mind, and the engage- 
mehtsr of the heart. ^^ I will try and attempt eveiy 
thing," says Brutus; ^^ I will never cease to recal my 
country fix>m this state of servility. If the event be 
favouiablct it vnH prove matter of joy to us all ; if 
not, yet I, notwi&standing^ shall rejmee." Why 
rejoice in a c&Bappointment ? Why not be dejected, 
whiea his country ?ras overwhdmed ? Because sor* 
row, perhaps, and dejection, can do no good. Nay, 
but they must be endured when th&f come. And 
whence should th^ come to me? Might the Romaa^ 
suy ; I have fbQowed my mind, and can follow it 
still. Events may have chained the situatian in 
which I am destined to act ; but can they hinder my 
acting the part of a man ? Shew me a situation in 
which a man can neither act nor ^Ue, and I will own 
he is wretched. 

Whoever has the forced mind steadily to view 
human life under this aspect, h^ only to dioose weU 
his occupations, in order to command that state of 
enjoyment, and freedom of soul, which probably 
constitute the peculiar felicity to which his active 
nature is destined. 

The dispositions of men, and consequentiy their 
occupations, are commonly divided into two princi- 
pal classes ; the selfish, and the social. The first are 

« 

indulged in solitiide ; and if they csoriy a reference 
to maidund, it is tiiat of emulation, competition, and 
enmity. The second incline us to live with our fid- 
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low creatures, and to do them good ; thejr tend to 
unite the members of society tc^eth^ ; they termin- 
ate in a mutual participation of their cares and enjoy- 
ments, and render the presence of men an occasion of 
joy. Under tfiis class may be enumerated the pas- 
sions of the sexes, the affections of parents and chil- 
I dren, general humanity, or singular attachments ; 

above all, that habit of the soul by which we consider 

/ oiu'selves as but a part of some beloved commmuty, 

/ and as but individual members of some society, 

y whose general welfare is to us the supreme object^rf* 

zeal, and the great rule of our conduct. Hiis aftc- 
tion is a principle of candour, which knows no par- 
tial distinctions, and is confined to no bounds ; it may 
extend its effects beyond our personal acquakitance ; 
it may, in the mind, and in thought, at least, make 
us feel a relation to the universe, and to the whole 
creation of God. " Shall any one," says Antoninus, 
" love the citj*^ of Cecrops; and you not love Ae city 
of God?*' 

No emotion of the heart is indifferent. It is either 
an act of vivacity and joy, or a feeling of sadness ; a 
transport of pleasure, or a convulsion of anguish ; and 
the exercises of our different dispositions, as weB as 
their gratifications, are likely to prove matter of the 
greatest importance to our happiness or misery. 

The individual is charged witiithe care of Ms an- 
imal preser%'ation. He may exist in sdiitude, and, 
far removed from society, perform many functions 
of sense, imagination, and reason. He is evpn re- 
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warded for flie proper discharge of those functions; 
md all the natural exercises which relate to himsdf, 
as wdl as to hb fellow creatures, not only occupy 
Without distressing hinv, but, in many instances, are 
attended with positive pleasures, and fill up the hours 
of life with agreeable occupaticm. 

There is a degree, jiowever, in wluch we suppose 
that the care of ourselves becosues a source of pain- 
ful anxiety and cruel passions ; in which it degen- 
erates into avarice, vanity^ or pride ; and in whicl^ 
by fostering habits of jealousy and envy, of fear and 
malice^ it becomes as destructive of our own enjoy- 
naentSy as it is hostile to the welfare of mankuuL 
This evil, however, is not to be charged upon any 
excess in the care erf* ourselves, but upon a mere mis- 
take in tiie choice oS our objects. We look abroad 
for a hajqpiness wluch is to be found only in the 
quaKlies oi the heart. We think ourselves depend-, 
ent on accidents ; and are therefore kept in suspense 
and solicitude* We think ourselves dependent on 
the will of other men ; and are therefore servile and 
timod* We Urnik our felicity is placed in subjects 
to which our fellow creatures are rivals and com-^ 
petitcH:^ ; and in pursuit of happiness, we engage in 
those scenes of emulation, envy, hatml, animosity, 
and revenge, that lead ^ the highest pitch of distress. 
Wc act^ in short, a&if to preserve ourselves were to 
retain our weakness, and perpetuate our sufferings. 
We charge the ills of a distempered imi^ination, aiid 
a corrupt heart, to the account of our fellow crea« 
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tures^ to whom we refer the pangs of our cUss^- 
pointmentor malke ; and wlule we foster our miae^ 
ly, are surprised that the care of ourselvesb attend- 
ed with no bett)^ effects* But he who remembers 
that he is by nature a rational beings and a member 
of society ; that to preserve bdmsdf, is to preserve 
Itts reason, and to preserve the best feelings of his 
heart ; will encounter widi none of these inconveni** 
ences ; and in the care of himself , will find subjects 
only of satiafibction and triumphs 

The division of our appetites into benevoleBfc and 
sdfish, has probably 9 in somedegvee^ helped to mis- 
lead our af^rehension on the subject of personal eo» 
jojnnent and private good ; and qnr zeal to prove 
that virtue is disinterested, has not greatly promot- 
ed its cause. The gratificaticxi of a selfish desire, it 
is though brings advantage or {deasure to our 
selves ; that of benevolence terminates in the pleas- 
ure or advantage of others ; whereas, in realty, 
the gratification of every desire is a personal enjoy- 
ment, and its value being prqpwtioned tothepartic* 
ular qualhy or force of the sentiment, it may happen 
that the same person may re^ a greater advantage 
from the good fortune he has procured to ano dier, 
than firom that lie has obtained fat himself. 

While the gratifications of J;>enevolence, therefiare, 
are as much our own as those of any other desire 
whatever, the mere exercises of thb disposition »e, 
(HI numy accounts, to be considered as the first and 
the principle ccMistituent of human happiness. Kytry 
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sict df kindness^ or of care, in the parent to his 
child ; every emotion of the heart, in fiiendsliip or 
in love, in public zeal, or general humanity, are so 
many acts of enjoyment and satisfaction. Pity itself^ 
and compassion, even grief and melancholy^ when 
grafted on some tender affection, partake of the na- 
ture of the stock ; and if they are not positive pleas- 
ures, are at least pains of a peculiar nature, which we 
do not even wish to exchange but for a very real 
enjoyment, obtained in relieving our object. Even 
(extremes in this class of bur dispositions, as they are 
the reverse of hatred, envy, and malice, so they are 
never attended with those excruciating anxieties^ 
jealousies, and fears, whiehtear the interested mind; 
(n* if, in reality^ any ill passion arise from a pretend- 
ed attachment to 6ur fellow creatures^ that attach- 
ment may be safely condemned, as not genuine. If 
we be distrustful or jealous, our pretended affection 
is probably no^ more than a desire of attention and 
personal ccmsideration, a motive which frequently 
inclines us to be connected with oiir fellow crea* 
tores ; but to which we are as frequently willing to 
sacrifice their happiness. We consider them as the 
tools of o\ur vanityr, pleasure, or interest ; not as the 
parties on whom we may bestow the e&cts of oiu^ 
good will, and our love* 

A mind devoted to this dass of its a&ctions, be- 
ing occupied with an object that may engage it ha- 
bitually, is not redueed to court the amusements or 
pleasures with which persons of an iU temper are 

13 
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to repair their disgusts. ^ And tempeninoe 
becomes an easy task when gratifications of sense are 
supplanted by those of the heart Courage^ too, is 
most easily assumed, or b ratlier inseparable fiorn 
that ardour of the mind, in society, friendship, or in 
public action, which makes us forget subjects of 
personal anxiety or fear, and attend diiefly to the 
object of our zeal or a&ction, not to the triflii^ in- 
conveniences, dangers, or hard^ps, which we our- 
selves may encounter in striving to mamtiun it. 

It should seem, therefore, to be the happiness of 
man, to make his social dispositions the ruling 
spring of his occupations ; to state himself as the 
mycmber of acommunit}', for whose general good his 
heart may glow with an ardent zeal, to the suppres- 
sion of those personal cares which are the foundation 
of painful anxieties, fear, jealousy, and envy ; or, a» 
Mr. Pope expresses the same sentiment. 



** Mttiy tike the generoiu vjoe, supported liTei ; 

The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives. 



'»» 



We commonly apprehend, that it is our duty Uf 
do kindnesses, and our happiness to receive them ,' 
but if, in reality, courage, and a heart devoted to 
the good of mankind, are the constituents of human 
felicity, the kindness which is done infers a happi- 
ness in the person from whom it proceeds, not in 
him on whom it is bestowed ; and the greatest good 
which men possessed of fortitude and generosity can 

* The ssme maiim will apply throaghout ercry pMrt of oaturc. To love^ 
IS to ei\j9y pUature : to hatCf i$ to be in pain. 
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procure to their fellow creatures, is a participation 
of this happy character. 

If Ihis be the good of the individual, it is likewise 
tfiat of mankind ; and virtue no longer imposes a 
task by which we are obliged to bestow upon others 
that good from which we ourselves refrain ; but 
supposes, in the highest degree, as possessed by our* 
selves, that state of felicity which we are required to 
promote in the worid. " You will confer the great- 
est benefit on your city," says Epictetus, " not by 
raising the roofs, but by c?calting the souls of your 
fellow citizens ; for it is better that great souls should 
live in small habitations, than that abject slaves should 
burrow in great houses."* 

To the benevolent, the satisfaction of others is a 
ground of enjoyment ; and existence itself, in a world 
that is governed by the wisdom of God, is a bless- 
ing. The mind, freed from cares that lead to pusil- 
lanimity and meanness, becomes calm, active, fearless, 
and bold ; capable of every enterprise, and vigorous in 
the exercise of every talent, by which the nature of 
man is adorned. On this foundation was raised the 
admirable character, which, during a certain period 
of their story, distinguished the celebrated nations 
ol antiquity, an^ rendered familiar and ordinary in 
their manners, examfkles of magnanimity, which, under 
governments less favourable to the public affections, 
rarely occur ; or which, without being much prac- 
tised, or even understood, are made subjects of 

- Mrs. Carter'^ tronsliition of the works of Epictctua. 
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admiration and swelling panegyric. ^^ Thus/' says 
Xenophon^ ^^ died Thrasybulus ; who indeed appear^ 
tp have been a good man." What valuable praise, 
and how. significant to those wl^o know the story of 
this admirable persoii ! The members of those illus- 
trious states, fr^m the habit of con^dering themselves 
as part of a community, or at least as deeply involved 
with some order of men in the state, were regardless 
of personal considerations^ they had a perpetual 
view to objects which excite a great ardour in the 
soul ; which led them to act perpetually in the view 
of their fellow citizens, and to practise those arts of 
deliberation, elocution, poKcy, and war, cm whidi 
the fortunes of nations, or of men, in their collective 
|]^y, depend. To the force of mind collected in 
this c^^eer, and to the improvements of wit which 
were made in pursuing it, these nations owed, not 
only their n^agnanimity, and the superiority of their 
political and military conduct, but even the arts of 
poetry and literature, which among them were only 
the inferior appendage^ of a genius otherwise excited, 
cultivated, and refined. 

To the ancient Greek, or the Roman, the individ- 
ual was nothing, and the public every thing. To the 
modem, in too many nations of Europe, the individ- 
ual is every thing, and the p Alic nothing. The 
state is merely a combination of departments, in 
which consideration, wealth, eminence, or power, are 
offered as the reward of service. It was the nature 
of modem government, even in its first institution, to 
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bestow on esvery individuaL a fixed station and digr 
ni^^ which he was to maintain for himself. Our 

Ting the recess of wars 
Jieir personal claims at 
«titions, and the balance 
^ 1 a kind of political £ree- 
^ ivate parties were subject 
oppressions. Their pos- 
ihed, have repressed the 
e activity of earlier ages 
y employ the calm they 
ng a zeal for those laws, 
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md where the liberties they 
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who, in the vulgar phrase, have not their fortunes to 
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and betake themselves to solitary pastimes, or culti- 
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vate what they are pleased to call a taste for garden* 
ingy building, drawing, or music. With this aid, 
they endeavour to fill up the blanks of a listless life, 
and avoid the necessity of curing their languors by 
any positive service to their country, or to mankind. 

The weak or the malicious are well employedin 
any thing that is innocent, and are fortunate in find* 
ing any occupation which prevents the effiscts of a 
temper that would prey upon themselves, or upon 
their fdlow creatures. But they who are blessed 
vnth a happy disposition, with capacity and vigor, 
incur a real debauchery, by having* any amusement 
that occupies an improper share of their time ; and 
are really cheated of their happiness, in being made 
to believe, that any occupation or pastime is better 
fitted to amuse themselves, than that which at the 
same time produces some real good to their fellow 
creatures. 

This sort of entertainment, indeed, cannot be the 
choice of the mercenary, the envious, or the mali- 
jcious. Its value is known only to persons of an op- 
posite temper ; and to their experience alcxie we ap- 
peal. Guided by mere disposition, and without the ^d 
of reflection, in business, in friendship, and in pub- 
lic life, they often acquit themselves well ;. and borne 
with satisfaction on the tide of their emotions and 
sentiments, enjoy the present hour, widiout recol* 
lection of die past, or hopes of the future. It is in 
speculation, not in practice, they are made to dis- 
cover, that virtue is a task of severity and self denial. 
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Ma n is, by nature, the member of a cammunity i 
aad when considered in this capacity, the individual 
appears to be no longer made for himself. He must 
forego his happiness and his freedom, where these 
interfere with the good of society^ He is only part 
of a whole ; and the praise we think due to his vir- 
tue, is but a branch of that more general commen« 
dadon we bestow on the member of a body, on the 
part of a fabric, or engine, for being well fitted to 
occupy its place, and to produce its e£fect 

If this follow from the relation of a part to its 
wfaole^ and if the public good be the principal object 
. with in^viduab, it is likewise true, that the happi- 
ness of individuals is the great end of civil society ; 
fw, in what sense can a pul^c enjoy any good, if 
its members, considered apart, be unhappy ? 

The intere^s of society, however, and of its mem- 
bers, are easily reconciled. If. the individual owe 
every degree of consideration to the public, he re- 
ceives, in paying that very consideration, the great- 
est happmess of M^ich his nature is capable ; and 
die greatest blessing the pubUc can bestow on its 
members, is to keep them attadbed to itself. That 
is the most happy state, wMch is most beloved by 
its subjects ; and tfaey are the most happy men, 
whose hearts are engaged to a community, in which 
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they find every object of generpsity and zeal, and a 
scqK to the exercise of crery talent, and of every 
virtuous disposition. 

After we liave thus found general maxin^, the 
greater part of our trouble remains, their just appli- 
cation to particular cases. Nations are diflferent hi re- 
spect to their extent^ numbers of people, and wealth ; 
in respect to the arts they practise, and the accom- 
modations they have procured. These circumstan- 
ces itiay not only affect the manners of men ; they 
even, in our esteem, come into competition with die 
article of manners itself ; are supposed to constitute 
a national felicity, independent of virtue ; and give 
a tide, upon which we indulge our own vanity, and 
that of other nations, as we do that of private men, 
on the score of their fortunes and honours. 

But if this way of measuring happiness, when ap- 
plied to private men, be ruinous and false, it is so 
ho less when a|^lied to nations. Wealth, commsercej 
extent of territory, and the knowledge of arts, are^ 
when propeiiy employed, the means of preservation, 
and the foundations of power. If they faU in part^ 
the nation is weakened ; if they were entirely wkh^ 
held, the race would perish. Their tendency is to 
maintain numbers of men^ but not to constitute hap- 
piness. They will accordingly maintain the wretch- 
ed as well as the happy* They answer one purpose, 
but are not therefore sufficient for all ; and are (^lit- 
tle significance, when only employed to maintain a 
timid, dejected, and servile people. 
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Great and powerful states are able to overcome 
and subdue the weak ; polished and commercial 
nations have more wealth, and practise a greater 
variety of arts, than the rude ; but the happiness of 
men, in all cases alike, consists in the blessings of 
a candid^ an active, and strenuous mind. And if we 
consider the state of society merely a^ that into 
which mankind are led by their propensities, as a 
state to be valued from its effect in preserving tlie 
species, in ripening their talents, and excitii^ their 
virtues, we need not enlai^ our communities, in 
order to enjoy these advantages. We freqliently ob- 
tain them in the most remarkable degree, where na* 
tions remain independent, and are of a small extent. 

To increase the numbers of mankind, may be ad- 
mitted as a great and important object ; but to ex- 
tend the limits of any particular state, is not, perhaps, 
the way to obtain it ; while we desire that our fel- 
low creatures should multiply, it does not follow, 
that the whole should, if possible, be united und^ 
one head. We are apt to admire the empire of the 
Romans, as a model of. national greatness and splen- 
dour ; but the greatness we admire, in this case, was 
ruinous to the virtue and the happiness of mankind ; 
it was found to be inconsistent with all the advantages 
which that conquering people had formerly enjoyed 
in the articles of government and manners. 

Tlic cumulation of nations proceeds from their di- 
vision. A cluster of states, like a company of men, 

14 
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find the exercise of their reason, and the test of &eir 
virtues, in the afl^urs they transact, upon a foot of 
equality and of separate interest The measures^ 
taken for safe^, including great part of the naticm- 
al policy, are relative m every state to what is ^pre« 
hended from abroad. Athens was necessary . to 
Sparta in the exercise of her virtue^ as steel is ta 
flint in the production of fire ; and if the cities of 
Greece had been united under one head, we should 
never have heard of Epaminondas or Thrasy bulus, of 
Lycurgus or Solon. 

When we reason in behalf of our species, there- 
fore, aithou^^ we nwy lament the abuses which 
sometimes arise from independence, and opposition 
of interest ; yet, whilst any degrees of virtue remain 
with mankind, we cannot wish to crowd, under one 
establishment, numbers of men who may serve to 
constitute several ;. or to commit affairs to the con« 
duct of one senate, one legblative or executive pow- 
er, which, upon a distinct and separate footing, might 
furnish an exercise of ability, and a theatre of glory 
to many. 

This may be a subject upon which no determin- 
ate rule can be given; but the admiration of bound- 
less dominion is a ruinous error ; and in no instance, 
perhaps, b the real interest of mankind more entire- 
ly mistaken. 

The measure di enlargement to be wished for in 
any particular state, is often to be taken from the 
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condition of its neighbours. Where a number of 
states are contiguous, they should be near an equal- 
ity, in order that they may be mutually objects of 
respect and consideration, and in order that they 
xnay possess that independence in which the political 
fife of a nation consists. 

When the kingdoms of Spain were united, when 
the great fiefs in France were annexed to the crown, 
it was no longer expedient for the nations of Great 
Britain to continue disjoined. 

The small republics of Greece, Indeed, by their 
subdivisions, and the balance of their power, found 
almost in every village the object of nations- Eve- 
ry littie district was a nursery of excellent men, and 
what is now the wretched comer of a great empire, 
was the fi^ld on which mankind have reaped their 
principal honours. But in modem Europe, repub- 
lics of a similar extent are like shrubs, under the 
shade of a taller wood, choked by the neighbour- 
hood of more powerful states. Li their case, a cer- 
tain disproportion of force fmstrates, in a great 
measure, the advantage of separation. They are 
like the trader in Poland, who is the more despicable, 
and the less secure, that he is neither master nor 
slave. 

Independent communities, in the mean time, how- 
ever weak, are averse to a coalition, not only where 
it comes with an air of imposition, or unequal treaty, 
but even where it implies no more than the admis- 
sion of new members to an equal share of consider- 
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ation with the old. The citizen has no interest in 
the annexation of kingdoms ; he must find his im- 
portance diminished, as the state is enlarged. But 
ambitious men, under the enlat^ment of territory, 
find a more plentiful harvest of power, and of wealth, 
while government itself is an easier task. Hence 
the ruinous progress of empire ; and hence free na- 
tions, under the shew of acquiring dominion, suffer 
themselves, in the end, to be yoked with the slaves 
they had conquered. 

Our de$ire to augment the force of a nation, is the 
only pretext for enlar^ng its territory ; but this 
measure, when pursued to extremes, seldom fisuls to 
frustrate itself. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of numbers, and 
superior resources in war, the strength of a nation is 
derived firom the character, not from the wealth, nor 
' from the multitude of its people^ If the treasure of 
a state can hire numbers of men, erect ramparts, 
and furnish the implements of war ; the possessions 
of the fearful are easily seized ; a timorous multi- 
tude falls into rout of itself ; ramparts may be scaled 
where they are not defended by valor ; and arms are 
of consequence only in the hands of the brave. The 
band to which Agesilaus pointed as the wall of his 
city, made a defence for their country more perma- 
nent, and more efiectual, than the rock and the ce- 
ment with which other cities were fortified. 

We should owe little to that statesman, who were 
to contrive a defence that might supersede the ex- 
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temal uses of virtue. It is wisely ordered for man, 
as a rational being, that the employment of reason i$ 
necessary to his preservation ; it is fortunate for him, 
in the pursuit of distinction, that his personal consid- 
eration depends on his character ; and it is fortunate 
for nations, that, in order to be powerful and safe, 
they must strive to maintain the courage, and culti- 
vate the virtues, of their people. By the use of such 
means, they at once gain their external ends, and are 
happy. 

Peace and unanimity are commonly considered as 
the principal foundations of public felici^ ; yet the 
rivalship of separate communities, and the agitations 
of a free people, are the principles of political life, 
and the school of men. How shall we reconcile these 
jarring and opposite tenets ? It is, perhaps, not 
necessary to reconcile them. The pacific may do 
what they can to allay the animosities, and to recon- 
cile the opinions, of men ; and it will be happy if they 
can succeed in repressing their crimes, and in calmr 
ingthe worst or their passions. Nothing, in the 
mean time, but corruption or slavery can suppress 
the debates that subsist among nien of integrity, who 
bear an equal part in the administration of state. 

A perfect agreement in matters of opinion is not 
|p be obtained in the most select company ; and if 
it were, what would become of society ? " The 
Spartan legislator," says Plutarch, " appears to have 
sown the seeds of variance and dissension among his 
frountrymen ; he meant tiiat good citizens should be 
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led to dispute ; he considered emulation as the brand 
by which their virtues were kindled ; and seemed 
to apprehend, that a complaisance, by which men 
submit their opinions without examination, is a prin* 
cipal source of corruption." 

Forms of government are supposed to decide of 
the happiness or misery of mankind* But forms of 
government must be varied, in order to suit the ex- 
tent, the way of subsistence, the character, and the 
manners of different nations. In some cases, the 
multitude may be suffered to govern themselves ; 
in others they must be severely restrained. The 
inhabitants of a village, in some primitive age, may 
have been safely intrusted to the conduct of reason, 
and to the suggestion of their innocent views ; but 
die tenants of Newgate can scarcely be tnisted, widi 
chains locked to their bodies, and bars of iron fixed 
to their legs. How is it possible, therefore, to find 
any ^ngle form of government that would suit man- 
kind in every condition ? 

We jMxxieed, however, in the following section, 
to point out the distinctions, and to explain the lan- 
guage which occurs in this place, on the head of 
different models for subordination and government. 



SECTION X. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

It is a common observation, that mankind were 
originaUy equals They have indeed by nature equal 
right to their preservadon, and to the use of their tal-< 
ents ; but they are fitted for di&rent stations ; and 
when they are classed by a rule taken from this cir- 
cumstance, they suffer no injustice on the dde of 
their natural rights. It is obvious, that some mode 
of subordination is as necessary to men as society 
itself; and this, not only to attain the ends of gov« 
emment, but to comply with an co'der established by 
nature. 

Prior to any potitical institution whatever, men are 
qualified by a great diversity of talents, by a differ- 
ent tone of the soul, and ardour of the passions, to 
act a variety of parts. Bring them together, each wiU 
find his place. They censure or applaud in a body } 
they consult and deliberate in more select parties ; 
they take or give an ascendant as individuals ; and 
numbers are by this means fitted to act in company^ 
and to preserve their communities, before any formal 
distribution of office is made. 

Wc are formed to act in this manner ; and if we 
have any doubts witii relation to the rights of govern- 
ment in general, we owe our perplexity more to the 
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subtilties of the speculative, than to any uncertainty 
in the feelii^ of the heart. Involved in the resolu- 
tions of our company, we move with the crowd be- 
fore we have detennined the rule by which its wiD 
is collected. We follow a leader, before we have 
setded the ground of his pretensions, or adjusted the 
form of hb election ; and it is not till after mankind 
have committed many errors in die capacities of 
magistrate and subject, that they think of making 
government itself a subject of rules. 

If, therefore, in considering the variety of forms 
under which societies subsist, the casuist is pleased 
to inquire, what title one man, or any number of 
men, have to control his actions ? He may be an- 
swered, none at all, provided that his acdons have 
no efiect to the prejudice of his fellow creatures ; 
but if they have, the rights of defence, and the obli- 
gation to repress the commission of wrongs, belong 
to collective bodies, as yrcU as to individuals. Ma- 
ny rude nations, having no formal tribunals for the 
judgment of crimes, assemble, when alarmed by 
any flagrant offence, and take their measures with the 
criminal as they would with an enemy. 

But will this consideration, which confirms the 
title to sovereignty, where if is exercised by the so- 
ciety in its collective capacity, or by those to whom 
the powers of the whole are committed, likewise 
support the claim to dominion, wherever it is casu- 
ally lodged, or even where it is only maintained by 
force ? 
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This question may be suffici^tly answered, by 
observing, that a right to do justice, and to do good, 
is competent to every individual, or order of men ; 
and that the exercise of this right has no limits but 
in the defect of power. Whoever, therefore, has 
power, may employ it to this extent ; and no pre^ 
vious convention is required to justify his conduct. 
But a right to do wrong, or to commit injustice, is 
an abuse of language, and a contradiction in terms* 
It is no more competent to the collective body of a 
people, than it is to any single usurper. When we 
admit such a prerogative in the case of any sover- 
eign, we can only mean to express the extent of his 
power, and the force with which he is enabled to Ex- 
ecute his pleasure. Such a prerogative is assumed 
by the leader of banditti at the head of his gang, or 
by a despotic prince at the head of his troops. 
When the sword is presented by either, the traveller 
or the inhabitant may submit from a sense of neces** 
si^ or fear ; but he lies under no obligation from a 
motive of duty or justice. 

The multiplicity of forms, in the- mean time, 
which different societies o&r to our view, is almost 
infinite. The classes into which they distribute, 
their members, the manner in winch they establish 
the legislative and executive powers, the impercep- 
tible circumstances by which they are led to have 
di&rent customs, and to confer on their governors 
unequal measures of power and authority, give rise 
ft) perpetual distinctions between constitutions Ac 
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mdst neariy- reaemblMig each other, and g^ve tohu- 
nma affidrs a Variety in detail, which, in its full extent^ 
no understanding can comfH^ehend,- and no memory 
letain* 

In order to have a general and comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole, we must be determined on 
this, as CXI eveky other subject, to overlook many 
particulars and singularities, distinguishing diflferent 
governments ; to fix our attention on certain points, 
in which many agree ; and thereby establish a few 
general heads, under which the subject may be dis- 
tinctly considered. When we have mariced the char- 
acterist^ which form the general points of coinci- 
dence ; when we have pursued them to their conse- 
quences in the several modes of legislation, execu- 
tion, and judicature, in the establishments which 
rdate to police, commerce, religion, or domestic life ; 
we have made an acquisition of knowledge, which, 
though k does not supersede the necessity of cjiperi- 
ence, may serve to direct our inquiries, and^ in the 
midst of afl^irs, give an order anda method for the 
amngement of particulars that occur to our obser- 
vation* 

When I recdlect wliat the President Montesquieu 
has written, I am at a loss to tell, why I should 
tceat of human a&irs } but I too am instigated by 
t|iy reflections, and my sentiments ^ and I may ut- 
ter them more to the comprehension of ordinary ca- 
pacities, because I am more on the level of ordinary 
men. If it be necessaiy to pave the way for what 
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follows on the general history of nations, by ^ing 
some account of the heads under which various forms 
of government may be conveniently ranged^ the 
reader should perhaps be referred to what has been 
already delivered an the subject by this profound 
poliUcian and amiable moralist. In his writings will 
be found, not only the (Hi^nal of what I am now, 
for the sake of order, to copy from him, but likewise 
probably the source of many observations, which, in 
diffa:ient places, I may, under the belief of invoition^ 
have repeated, without quoting their author. 

The ancient philosophers treated of govemicient 
eommonly under three heads; the Democratic, the 
Aristocratic, and the Despotic. Their attention was 
chiefly occupied with the varieties of republican 
government, and they paid little regard to a, very 
important distinction, which Mr. Montesquieu has 
made, between despotism and monarchy. He too 
has considered government as reducible to three gen- 
eral forms ; and, ^^ to understand the nature of each," 
he observes, ^^ it is sufficient to recal ideas which are 
familiar with men of the least reflcfction, who admit 
three definitions, or rather three facts; that a re- 
public is a state in which the people ip a collective 
body, or a part of the people, possess the sovereign 
power; that monarchy is that in which <xie man 
governs, according to fixed and .determinate laws ; 
and a despotism is that in which one man, without 
law, or rule qf administration, by the mere impulse 
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df vnjX or ci^»ice, decides, and carries every tfaini^ 
before him.'' 

H^uUics admit of a very material disdnctioi^ 
wbich is pointed out in the geaerai definition ; that 
between democracy said aristocracy. In the firs^ 
supreme power remains in the hands of the coUec^ 
tive body. Every offiice of magistracy, at tfie nom- 
ination of this sovereign, b open to every citizen ; 
who, in the discharge of his duty, becomes the min- 
ister of the people, and accountable to them for eveiy 
object of his trust. 

In the second, the sovereignty is lodged in a par- 
ticular cbss, or order of men ; who, being once 
n^med, continue for life ; or, by the hereditary dis- 
tinctiona of birth and fortune, are advanced to a sta^ 
tion of permanent Bopmonty. From this order, and 
by their nomination, all the offices of magistracy are 
filled ; and in the different assemblies which they 
constitute, whatever relates to the l^ialation, the 
execution, or jurisdiction, is finally determined. 

Mr. M(xitesquieu has pointed out the sentiments 
or maxims £rom which men must be supposed to act 
under these diflSsrent governments. 

In democracy, they must love equality ; they must 
respect the rights of their fellow citizens ; they must 
unite by the common ties of aflfection to the stele. 

In forming personal pretensions, tiiey must be 
satisfied witii that degree of consideratian Aey can 
procure by their alnlities fairly measured with those 
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cS an opponent ; they must labour for the public 
mdthout hope of profit ; they must reject every at^ 
tempt to create a personal dependence. Candour, 
force, and elevation of mind, in short, are the props 
of democracy ; and virtue is the principle of conduct 
jrequired to its preservation. 

How beautiful a preeminence on the side of pop- 
ular government ! And how ardently should mankind 
wish for die form, if it tended to establish the prin- 
ciple, or were, in every instance, a sure indicadcm 

 

of its presence ! 

But perhaps we must have possessed the prin- 
ciple, in order, with any hopes of advantage, to re- 
ceive the form ; and where the first is entirely ex- 
tinguished, the other may be fraught with evil, if 
any additional evil deserves to be shunned where 
men are already unhappy. 

At Constantinople or Algiers> iit is a miserable 
spectacle when men pretend to act on a foot of 
equality ; they only mean to shake off the restraints 
of government, and to seize as much as they can of 
that spoil, which, in ordinary times, is engrossed 
by the master they serve. 

It is one advantage of democracy, that the principal 
ground of distinction being personal qualities, i)i.en 
are classed according to their abilities, and to the inerit 
of their actions. Though all have equal pretensions 
to power, yet the state is actually governed by a few. 
The majority of the people, even in their capacity 
of sovereign, only pretend to employ their senses ; 
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to feely when pressed by national inconvenienees, 
threatened by public dangers ; and with. the ardour 
which is apt to arise in crowded assemblies, to urge 
the pursuits in which they are engaged, or to repd 
the attacks wi^ which they are menaced. 

The most perfect equality of rights can never ex- 
clude the ascendant of superior minds, nor the assem- 
blies of a collective body govern without the direction 
of select councils. On this account, popular gov- 
ernment may be confounded with aristocracy. But 
this alone does not constitute the character of aristo- 
eratical government. Here the members of the state 
are divided, at least, into two classes ; of which ope is 
destined to command, the other to obey. No merits 
or defects can raise or sink a person from one class to 
the other. The only eflect of personal character is, 
to procure to the individual a suitable degree of con- 
sideration widi his own order, not to vary his rank. In 
one situation he is taught to assume, in another to 
yield the preeminence. He occupies the station of 
patron or client, and is either the sovereign txr the 
subject of his country. The whole citizens may 
unite in executing the plans of state, but never in 
deliberating on its measures, or enacting its laws. 
What belongs to the whole people under democracy, 
is here confined to a part Members of the superior 
order are among themselves, possibly, classed ac- 
cording to their abilities, but retain a perpetual as- 
cendant over those of inferior station. They are at 
once the sen^ants and the masters of the steite, and 
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pay, with Uieir personal attendanoe and with their 
blood, for the civil car military honours iincy enjoy. 
To maihtain for himself, and to admit in his fellow 
citizen, a perfect equality of privilege and stati(»i, 
is no longer the leading maxim of the member of such 
a community. The rights of men are modified by 
tbtir condition. One order claims more than it is 
willing to yield ; the other must be ready to yield 
what it does not assume to itself ; and it is with 
good reason that Mr* Montesquieu gives to the prin^ 
uple of such governments the name of moderation^ 
not of virtue. 

The elevation of one class is a moderated arro* 
gance ; die submission of the other a limited defer- 
ence. The first must be careful, by concealing the 
invidious part of their distinction, to palliate what is 
grievous in the public arrangement, and by their ed- 
ucati<»i, their cultivated manners, and improved tal- 
ents, to appear qualified for the stations they occu- 
py. The other must be taught to yield, from rei^ect 
and personal attachment, what could not otherwise 
be extc»1ed by force. When this moderation fiuls on 
either side, the constitution totters* A pc^ulace 
emaged to mutiny, may claim the right of equality 
to which they are admitted in democratical states ; 
or a nobility bent on dominion, may chooseamong 
themselves, or find already pointed out to them, a 
aovere^n, who, by advant^es of fortune, popularity, 
or alulities, is ready to seize for his own famUy, that 
envied power which has already carried his order 
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beyond At limits of moderatioD» and infecfeed par^ 
ticular ta&k widi a boundless 'ambitixHk 

Monarchies have accoitlingly been found w^ the 
recent marks of anstocracy. There, however, the 
monarch is only the first among the nobles ; he musl; 
be satisfied with a limited power ; his subjects arc 
ranged intoclasses; he finds on every quarter a pie- 
tence to jnivilege that circumscribes his authonty ; 
and he finds a force sufficient to confine his admtnr 
istration widiin certain bounds of equity and deter^ 
minatelaws. 

Under such governments, howevar, the love of 
equally is preposterous, and moderatibn itself is 
unnecessary. The object of every rank b prece- 
dency, and every order may display its advantages 
to their full extent The sovereign himsetf owes 
great part of his authority to the sounding titles and 
the dazzling equipage which he exhibits in public. 
The subordinate ranks lay claim to importance by a 
like exhibition, and for that purpose carry in every 
instant the ensigns of their birth, or the ornaments 
of their fortune. What else could mark out to the 
individual the rdation in which he stands to his fel- 
low subjects, or distinguish the numbeiiess rmks 
that fill up the inten^al between the state of the sov- 
ereign and that of the peasant ? Or what else could, 
, in states of a great extent, preserve any appearance 
of Older, among members disunited by ambitian 
and interest, and destined to form a community* 
Without the sense of any common concern ? 
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MbiuffcUes ai^e gener^ found where ^ state is 
enlarged, in peculation and in tenitocy^ bqrond the 
numboB and dimensions that are ccm^istent with re- 
pubfican government. Toge&er widi these ckcum- 
stances, great inequalities arise in the distribution of 
prcfperty ; and the desire of preeminence becomes 
the predominant passion. Every rank wmld exer- 
cise its prerogative, and the sovereign is perpetually 
tempted to enfauge Ittsown ; if subjects, who despair 
of precedence, plead for equality, he is willing to 
&vour their claims, and to aid them in reducing 
pfetenm^ns, widi which he himsdf is, on mai^ oc- 
casions, oMgedto contend. In the event of such a 
policy, mmy invidious i&tincticnis and grievances 
peculiar to monarchical go venMMUt, m^, inappear- 
ance, be removed; but the state of equality to whidi 
the subjects approach is that of slaves, equally de- 
pendent on the will of a master, notthat of freemen^ 
iR a condition to maintain their own. 

The prmc^>leof monardhy, according to Montes- 
quieu, is honour. Men may possess good qualities, 
elevation of mind, and fortitude ; but the sense of 
equality, that will bear no encroachment on the per- 
sonal n^bts of Ae meanest citizen ; the indigi^ant 
^trit, that wili not court a protection, nor accept as 
a finrour what is due as a right ; the public a£fectioii, 
wlttch is founded on the n^ect of personal con- 
sideratiaDs, are neitker conastent widi die preserva* 
ttOQ of the ccmstitution, nor i^eeable to die haUts 
acquired in any station assigned to its members. 

16 
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Every (K)iidition is possessed of pecidiar digailjr, 
and points out a propriety of Mnduct, which men of 
station are obliged to maintain* In the commeiGc 
6E superiors and inferiors, it is the object irf* ambi* 
tion, and of vanity, to refine on the advantages of 
rank ; whHe, to facilitate the intercourse of polite 
socie^, itis the aim of good breeding to disguise^ or 
reject tibem. 

Though the objects of coiisiderati<m arerstba* 
the dignities of station than personal quaKtks; 
though fiiendship cannot be formed by mere ineb- 
nation, nor alliances by the mere choice of the heart; 
yet men so miited, and even without changing thear 
order, are highly susceptitde of moral exceUenoe, or 
li^le to many diflferdtt degrees of corruption. Thef 
may act a v^;orous part as members of the state, an 
amiable <me in the cmnmerce of private sociely ; or 
^hey may yield up their digniQr as citizens, even 
while they raise their arrogance and i^esumpdon as 
private parties. 

In monarchy, all orders of men derive their hon- 
ours from the crown; but they continue to hold 
tfiem as a ri^t, and they exercise a subordinate 
power in the state, founded on the permanent rank 
they enjoy, and on the attachment of those whom 
they are appointed to lead and prote^ Though 
tiiey do not force themselves into national councils 
and public assemblies, and though the name of sen- 
ate is unknown, yet the sentiments th^ adopt must 
have weight with the sovereign ; and every indi- 
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vidual, in his separate cs^Micityi in soaie measure^ 
deKberates for hb countiy. bi whatever -does not 
d«x3gate from h» rank, he has an arm ready to s|ve 
the cmnmunity ; iniivhatever danns his sense df Hon* 
our, he has aversions and dislikes, ^^ch amount to 
a negative on the wffl of his prince, 

JEntangled together by the reciprocal ties of depend* 
esice and px^tection, though not combined by the 
sense of a common inter^ the smbjects of monar- 
^ chy, like those of republics, find themsdires occu- 
pied as the members of an active society, and en^ 
gaged to treat with their fellow creatures on a liberal 
footing. If dioae princif^s c^honour which save the 
individual from servility in his own person, or from 
becoming an engine of oppression in the hands of an- 
odier, should fail ; if they should ^ve way to the max- 
ims of commerce, to the refinements of a supposed 
philosophy, or to the misplaced ardours of a repub« 
lican spirit ; if they are betrayed by the cowardice 
of subjects, or subdued by the ambition of princes ; 
what must become of the nations of Eurc^e f 

Despotism is monarchy corrupted, in which a 
court and a prince in appearance remain, but in 
which every sub<Hdinate rank is destroyed ; in 
which the subject is tcdd, that he has no rights; 
that he cannot possess any property y nor fill any 
station independent of the momentary will of his 
prince. These doctrines are founded on the max- 
ims of conquest ; they must be jaiculcatcd with Ae 
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whip and the sword ; and we best received under 
die terror of chahis and impriaoiuneiit. Fear, tfieie* 
fer^ is the principle wluch qualifies the subfeet to 
occnj^* l^s station ; and the sovereign, who holds 
out Ifae ensigns of terror so freely to others, has 
abundaiit reason to give tlus pasnon a principal ptao& 
with himsdfr That tenure which he has devised 
far the rights of cdiers, is soon applied to his own; 
and from hiseager desire to secure, orto extend his 
power, he finds it become, ISce the fortunes of his 
people, a creature of mere imagination and umet- 
lied caprice* 

Whilst we thus, with so much accimicy , can assign 
liie ideal limits that may distinguish constitutiQiis of 
government, we find them, inresdity, both in xeqiect 
to the principle and the form, variously blended to- 
gether. In vduit society are not men classed fay ex- 
ternal distinctions, as well as personal qualities ? In 
what slMe are they not actuated by a variety of prin- 
c^des ; justice, honour^ moderation, and fear? It b 
the purpose of science not to di^utse this confusion 
m its object, but^ in ^ multipliciQr and combina- 
tion of particulars^ to &id the principal points whid^ 
deserve our attention ; and which^ being well under- 
stood, save us from the embarrassmegut which the 
varieties of singular cases might othemrise create. 
In ib^ same d^;ree in wbkh governments require 
mcoi to act from principles of virtue, of honour, or of 
ftar, they are more or less fully comprised under the 
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lieadb of republic, moaaichy, or de^xytism^ and iHe 
geoend theory » mwe ot less applicable to ihdr poN 
ticubr case. 

Forms of govemment, in fiict, mutually approach 
or recede by many, and often insensiUe gradations. 
Democmcyj by adndtdng certain inequalities of rank, 
approaches to aristocracy. In popular, as well as 
9JstoGfatical gayenunenfts, particular men, by their 
personal antfiority, and sometimes by the credit of 
tfadr fionily, have maintained a species of moDarclncal 
power. The monarch is fimited in di&ieiit degrees; 
even the despotic prince is only that monarch whose 
subjects claim the fewest pwnteges, or who is hinr- 
self best prepared to subdue them by force. All 
diese varieties are but steps in the history of man* 
kmd, and mark the fleeting and tnoisient situalions 
dvou^ which they have passed, winle supported by 
virtue, or dqn-essed by vice. 

Perfect democracy and despotism' appeal^ to be 
^ttie opposite extremes at which constitutions of gov« 
emment fiuthest recede from each otlier. Under 
the first, a perfect viitue is required; under the sec* 
ond, a total ccxruption is supposed ; yet, in point 
oi mere form, there being nothing fixed in the ranks 
and disdnctions of men beyond the casual and tem- 
porary possession of power, societies easily pass 

from a condition in which everv in^vidud has an 

ft 

equal.tide to reign, intocme in whidi they are equd- 
ly destined to serve. The same qualities in both, 
courage, popularit}^, address, and nulitary conduct, 
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laise the ainbkious to eniiiience« Wi^ these quid- 
ities, the citizeii or the slave easily posses from the 
ranks to the conunand of an arm^, from an obscure 
to an illustrious station^ In either, a single person 
may rule with unlimited sway ; and in both, the pop* 
ulace may bipqak down every barrier of order, and 
rartndnt of law. 

If we suppose tiba^^the equality estidtdisbed ajGOfiog 
the subjects of a despotic state has inspiredits mem* 
bers with confidence, intrepidity, and the love of 
justice ; the despotic prince, having ceased to be an 
object of fear, must sink am<»ig.the crowd* If^ on 
the contrary, the persoml equalily which is enjoyed 
by the members of a democratical state, should be 
valued merely as an equal pretension to the objects 
of avarice aod ambition, the nuMiarch may start up 
anew, and be supported by those who mean to share 
m his profits. When the rapacious and merc^iaiy 
assemble in parties, it is of no consequence luider 
what leader they inlist, whether Cesar or Pompey ;' 
the hopes of rapine or pay are the only motives from 
which they become attached to either* 

In the discxder of corrupted societies, the scene 
has been finequently changed fit>m democracy to des- 
Q potism, and from the last t^, in its turn, to the 
first From amidst the democracy of corrupt men, 
and from a scene of lawless confusicxi, the tyrant 
ascends a throne with arms reeking in blood. But his 
abuses, or bis weaknesses, ki the stati<xi he has gain- 
ed, in their turn awaken and give way to the spirit 
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of mutiny and revenge. The cries of murder and 
desolation, which in the ordinary course of military 
government terrified the subject in his private retreat, 
sound through the vaults, and pierce the grates and 
iron doors of the seraglio. Democracy seems to 
revive in a scene of wild disorder and tumult ; but 
both the extremes are but the transient fits of par- 
oxysm or languor in a distempered state. 

If men be any where arrived at this measure of 
depravity, there appears no immediate hope of re- 
dress. Neither the ascendancy of the multitude, 
nor that of the tyrant, will secure the administration 
of justice ; neither the license of mere tumult, nor 
the calm of dejection and servitude, will teach the 
citizen that he was bom for candour and afiection to 
his fellow creatures. And if the speculative would 
find that habitual state of war which they are some- 
times pleased to honour with the name of the state 
of nature^ they will find it in the contest that sub- 
sists between the despotical prince and his subjects, 
not in th^ first approaches of a rude and simple tribe 
to the condition and the domestic arrangement of 
nations. 



OP THE 



HISTORY OF RUDE NATIONS. 



PART SECOND. 



SECTION L * 

OF TitE INFORMATIONS ON THIS SUBJECT WHICH ABE DEEIVEO 

FROM ANTIQUITY. 

The histoiy of mankind is confined within a iimit«» 
ed period, and from every quarter brings an intima« 
tion tlii^ human aiEurs have had a beginning* Na-^ 
tions, distinguished by the possessicm of arts, and 
the felicity of their political establishments, have 
be^i derived from a feeble original, and still pre<» 
serve in their story the indications of a slow and 
gradual progress, by which this distinction was 
gained. The antiquities of every people, however 
diversified, and however disguised, contain the same 
information on this point* 

In sacred histcny, we find the parents of the spe« 
cies, as yet a single pair, sent forth to inherit the 
earth, and to force a subsistence for themselves 
amidst the briars and thorns which were made to 
abound on its surface. Their race, which was again 

17 
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i^uced to a few, had to stru^le with the dangers 
that await a weak and infant species ; and afiber many 
ages elapsed, the most respectable nations took their 
rise from one or a few families that had pastured 
their flocks in the desert. 

The Grecians derive their own origin from unset- 
tled tribes, whose frequent migrations are a proof of 
the rude and infant state of their communities ; and 
whose warlike exploits, so much celebrated in story, 
only exhibit the stru^ks with which they disputed 
the possession of a country they afterwards, by their 
talent for fable, by their arts, and their policy, ren- 
dered so famous in the history of mankind. 

Italy must have been divided into many rude and 
feeble cantons, when a band of robbers, as we are 
taught to consider them, found a secure setdement 
on the banks of the Tiber, and when a people, yet 
composed only of one sex, sustained the character of 
a nation. Rome, for many ^s, saw, from her watts, 
on every side, the territory of her enemies, and found 
as little to check or to stifle tlie weakness of her 
in&nt power, as she did afterwards to restram the 
progress of her extended empire. Like a Tartar or 
a Scythian horde, which had pitched on a settlement, 
this nascent community was equal, if not superior, 
to every tribe in its neighbourhood ; and the oak 
which has covered the field Mrith its shade, was once 
a feeble plant in the nursery, and not to be distin- 
guished from the weeds by which its early growth 
was restrained. 
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The Gauls and the Germans are come to our 
knowledge with the marks ofA similar condition ; and 
the inhabitants of Britain, at the time of the first 
Roman invasions, resembled, in many things, the 
present natives of North America ; they were igno* 
rant of agriculture ; they painted their bodies ; and 
used for clothing the skins of beasts. 

Such, therefore, appears to have been the com- 
mencement of history with all nations, and in such 
circumstances are we to look for the original charac- 
ter of mankind. The inquiry refers to a distant 
period, and every conclusion should build on the 
facts which are preserved for our use- Our meth- 
od, notwithstanding, too frequently, is to rest the 
whole on conjecture ; to impute every advantage 
of our nature to those arts which we ourselves pos- 
sess ; and to imagine, that a mere negation of all 
our virtues is a sufficient description of num in his 
original state. We are ourselves the supposed stand- 
ards of politeness and civilization ; and where our 
own features do not appear, we apprehend, that there 
is nothing which deserves to be known. But it is 
probable that here, as in many other cases, we are 
ill qualified, fit)mour supposed knowledge of causes, 
to prognosticate effects, or to determine what must 
have been the properties and operations, even of our 
own nature, in the absence of those circumstances in 
which we have seen it engaged. Who would, from 
mere conjecture, suppose, that the naked savage 
would be a coxcomb and a gamester ? That he would 
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be pnmd or vain, wiAcNit the distinctaans of til 
fortune f And that faiA.principal care would be to 
adom his persoiii and to find an amusement ? £¥en 
if it could be supposed that he would thus share in 
our vices, and, in the midst of his forest, vie with 
the folhes which are practised in the town ; yet no 
one would be so bold as to affirm, that he would 
likewise, in any instance, excel us in talents and vir- 
tues ; that he would have a penetration, a force of 
imagination and elocution, an ardour of mind, an 
afection and courage, which the arts, the discipline, 
and the policy of few nations would be able to im- 
prove. Yet these particulars are a part in die de- 
scription which b delivered by those who have had 
opp<Htumtiies of seeing maidund in their rudest condi* 
tion ; and beyond die reach of such testimony, we 
can neither safely take, nor pretend to give, informa- 
tion on the subject. 

If conjectures and opinions formed at a distance, 
have not sufficient authority in the history of man- 
kind, the domestic antiquities of eveiy nation must, 
for this very reason, be received with caution. They 
are, for most part, the mere conjectures or the fic- 
tions of subsequent ages ; and even where at first they 
contained some resemUance of truth, they stiU vary 
with the imagination of those by v^m they are trans- 
mitted, and in every goieration receive a di&rent 
form. They are made to bear the stamp of die 
times through which they have passed in the form 
of tradition, not of the ages to which their pretended 
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descriptioiis retote. The infomuiiUoa they brii^, is 
not like the light refiected from a mirror, which de- 
lineates the object from which it originally came ; 
but, like rays that come broken and di^rsed from 
an ^laque or onpcBshed surface, only give the col- 
ours and featmes of the body from which they wem 
last reflected. 

When tra^titiomay fables are reheacsed by the 
vulgar, they bear the marks of a national character ; 
and though mixed with absurdities, often raise the 
imagination, and move iht heart ; in^ien naade the 
materials of poetry, and adorned by the skill and llhe 
eloquence of an ardent and superior nund, they in- 
struct the understanding, as well as engage the pas- 
sions. It is only in die management of mere anti- 
quaries, or stript of the ornaments which the laws of 
history forbid them to wear, that they become even 
unfit to amuse the fancy, or to serve any purpose 
whatever. 

• It were absurd to quote the Utic of the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, the legends of Hercules, Theseus, or 
Oedipus, as authorities in matter of fiict relating to 
the history of mankiTid ; but they may, widi great 
justice, be cited to ascertain what were the c<mcep. 
tions and sentiments of the age in which they were 
composed, or to characterize the genius erf' that peo- 
ple, with whose imaginations they were blended, 
and by whom they were fondly rehearsed and ad- 
mired. 
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In this maimer fiction may be admitted to vouch 
for ^e genius of nati<Mis, while histCMy has nothii^ to 
c^r that is entitled to credit. The Greek fable ac- 
ccwdingly conveying a character of its authors, throws 
light on some ages of which no other record remains. 
The superiority of thb people is indeed in no cir- 
cumstance more evid^it than in the strain of their 
fictions, and in the story of those febulous heroes, 
poets, and sages, indiose tales, being invented or em- 
bellished by an imagination already filled with the 
subject for which the hero was celebrated, served to 
inflame that ardent enthusiasm, with which so many 
di&rent republics afterwards proceeded in the pur- 
suit of every national object. 

It was no doubt of great advantage to those na- 
tions, that their system of &ble was original, and 
being already received in p<^ular traditions, served 
to difiuse those improvements of reason, ims^^ination, 
and sentiment, which were afterwards, by men of 
the finest talents, made on the fable itself, or convey- 
ed in its moral. The passions of the poet pervaded 
the minds of the people, and the conceptions of men 
of genius, being conmiunicated to the vu^^ar, be- 
came the incentives of a national spirit. 

A mythology borrowed from abroad, a literature 
founded on references to a strange countn% and 
fraught with fordgn allusions, arc much more con* 
fined in their use ; they speak to tlie learned al(Mie ; 
and though intended to inform the understanding, 
and to mend the heart, may, by being confined to a 
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few, have an opposite effect. They may foster con- 
ceit aa the ruins oi common sense, and render whsA 
was, at least inoocendy, sung by the Athquian mari- 
ner at his oar, or rehearsed by the shepherd in attend'^ 
ing his fiock, an occasion of vice, or the foundation 
' of pedantry and scholastic pride. 

Our very learning, perhaps, where its influence 
extends, serves^ jn some measm^e, to depress our 

 

national spirit. Our literature being derived from 
nations of a different race, who flourished at a tune 
when our ancestors w^e in a state of barbarity, and 
consequently, when they were despised by those who 
had attained to the literary arts^ has given rise to a 
humbling opinion, that we ourselves are the offspring 
of mean and contemptible nations, with whom the 
human inu^nation and sentiment had no e&ct, till 
the genius was in a manner inspired by examples^ 
and directed by lessons that were brought from 
abroad. The Romans, from whom our accounts 
are chiefly derived, have, admitted, in the rudeness 
of their own ancestors, a system of virtues, which all 
simple nations perhaps equally possess ; a contempt 
of riches, love of their country, patience of hardship, 
danger, and £itigue« They have, notwithstanding, 
villified our ancestors, for having resembled their 
own ; at least, in the defect of their arts, and in the 
neglect of conveniences which those arts are employ- 
ed to procure. 

It is from the Greek and the Roman historians^ 
liowever, that we have not only the most authentic 
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and instructive^ but even the most engaging, lepie- 
sentaticxns of the tribes from ivfaom we desceniL 
Thoae suUiine and intelligent writoro understood 
human nature, and could collect its features, and ex- 
Mint itB characters, in every intuation. Thejr wot 
Hi sudbeeded in this task by the early hiabxians of 
modem Europe; who, generally bred to the profes- 
sion of monks, and confined to thynonasdc life, ap^ 
phed themsd ves to reoHxi what they were pleased to 
denominate feu^ts, while they sufficed the productions 
of genius to perish, and were unable, either by the 
matter they selected, or the style erf" their composi- 
tions, to give any representation of the active spirit 
of mankind in any omdition. With them, a nana* 
tion was supposed to constitute history, whilst it did 
not convey any knowledge of men ; and history it- 
self vras allowed to be complete, while, amidst the 
events and the succession of princes that are recoid« 
ed in the order of time, we are left to look in vain 
fer those charactoistics of the understanding and the 
heart, which alone, in every human transaction, rend- 
er the story cither engaging or useful. 

We therefore willingly quit the history of our eariy 
ancestors, where Cesar and Tacitus have dropped 
them ; and perhaps till we come within the reach 
of what is connected with presentafiurs, and makes 
a part in the system on which we now proceed, have 
litde reason to expect any subject to interest or in- 
form the mind. We have no reason, however, from 
hence to conclude, that the matter itself was more 
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barren, or the scene of human affiutu|es8 kiteresting, 
in modem Eurc^, than it has beeiMn everjr stage 
where mankind ivere engaged to exhifaitdie move*, 
ments of the heart, the efibrts ci genenxaQr, ni%* 
nanimitjr, and coiirage. 

Thetnal of what those ages Gontained^ is not even 
fidiiy madC) when men of genius and diadbguisfaedi 
afailitiesy widi the jK^compUsfamenlB of a learned and 
a polished age, collect the nwtffriais they hsvefimad^ 
mid, vnih the greatest success, connect the story of 
ilfiterate ages with transacti<Mis of a bti^ dftte^ It 
is difficult even for them, under the nnnes winch 
are apfdied in a new state of society, to ocmvey a 
just apprehension of what mankind were, in situa- 
tions so di&rent, and in times so remote from their 
own. ^ 

In deriving from historians of tiiis character the 
insbructioQ which their writings are fit to bestow, we 
are finequently to forget the general terms that are 
employed, in order to cdJect the real manners of any 
age from the minute circumstances that are occa* 
sionally presented* The titles of JEt&yai and A/b6b 
were applicable to the families of Tarquin, CoUati- 
nus, and Cincinnatus ; but Lucretia was empbyed 
in domestic industry with her maids, and Cincinna- 
tus ibUowed Ae ploughs The d^nities, and even 
the offices, of civil society, were known many ages 
i^o, in £urope» by their present appellations $ but 
we find in the history of En^and, that a king and 
his court being assembled to solemnize a festival, an 

18 
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outkw, who 1^ subsisted by xx)bbery, came to 
dmre in the fiaAt. The king himself arose to force 
this unworthy guest fix>m the company ; a scuiBe 
ensued between them ; and the king was killed.^ 
A chancellor and pnme ministeis whose magnifi- 
cenoe and sUnqituotts fiimiture were the subject of 
admiration and envy, had hi!» apartments covered 
every day in winter with dean straw and hay, and 
in sununer with green rushes or boughs. £ven the 
sovereign himself, in those ages, was provided widi 
fon^ for his bed^f These picturesque features, 
and characterisdcal strokes of the times, recai die 
imagination from the supposed distinction of mon- 
arch and subject, to that state of rough familiarity in 
which our ancestors lived, and under which they 
acted, with a view to objects, and on principles of 
conduct^ which we seldom comprehend, when we 
are cmfiojeA tarecord their transactions, or to stu^ 
their characters^r 

Thucydides,' notwithstanding the prejudice of hb 
country against the name of Barbarian^ understood 
that it was in the customs of barbarous nations he 
was to study the more ancient manners of Greece. 

The Romans might have found an image of their 
own ancestors, in the representations they have given 
of ours ; and if ever an Arab clan shall beccmiea 
civilized nation, or any American tribe escape the 
poison which is administered by our tradenB of Eu- 
rope, it may be from the rehtions of the present 

* Humc'f History, chap. 8. p. 2/8. f Ibid. p. 73. 
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imes, and the descriptions which are now given by 
^vellers, that such a people, in after ages, may best 
collect the accounts of their ori^. It is in their 
present condition that, we are to behold, as in a 
mirror, the features of our own progenitors ; and 
from tiience we are to draw our conclusions with 
respect to the influence of situations, in which we 
have reason to bdieve that our fathers were placed. 
What should distinguish a German or a Briton, in 
the habits of his mind or his body, in his manners 
or apprehensions, from an American, who, like him, 
wi^ his bow and his dart, is left to traverse the for- 
jest ; and in a like severe or variable climate, is oblig- 
ed to subsist by the chase ? 

If, in advanced years, we would form a just notion 
of our progress from the cradle, we must have re- 
course to the nursery ; and from the example of 
those who are still in the period of life we mean to 
describe, take our representation of past manners, 
^at cannot, in any other way, be recalled. 



SECTION II. 

> 

OF RUDE NATIONS FBIOR TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

PROPERTY. 

From one to the other extremity of America^ 
£rom Kamschatka w^t^^rd to the river Ol^ ; and 
from tbe Nor^m Sea, over that length of countiy ^ 
to the confines of China, of India, and Feraia ; froni: 
the Caspian to the Bed Sea, wit}) Iksde eKception, 
and from thepce over the hdand cont|iiesat and the 
western shores of Afiica ; we every where meet will| 
nations on whom we bestow the appellations o£ 
barbarous or savage. That extemive tract of tiie 
earth, contidni^g so great a variety of situation, cK^ 
mate, and sool, should, in the maraias of its inhabit^ 
ants, exhibit all the diversities whidi arise from the 
unequ^ influence of the sun, joined to a different 
nourishment and manner of life* Evety question, 
however, on this subject, is premature, (ffi we have^ 
first endeavoured to form some general conception 
of our species in its rude state, and have learned to 
distinguish mere ignorance from duUness, and the 
want of arts from the want of capacity. 

Of the nations who dwell in those, or any other of 
the less cultivated parts of the earthy some intrust 
their subsistence chiefly to hunting, fishing, or the 
natural produce of the sml. They have littfe atten- 
tion to property, and scarcely any beginnings of sub- 
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ordination or government. Odiers, having possessed 
themselves of herbs, and dependii^ for their provi- 
uaa on pasture, knowtdiatit is to be poor and rich. 
They know the relations of patron and client, of ser- 
vant and master, and by the measures of fortune de- 
termine their station. This distinction must create 
a material difierenoe of character, and "tnay fiimish 
fim sepiMte heads, uhder which to consider the 
history of mankind in their rudest state ; that of the 
smvEg&y whote not yet acquainted with property ; and 
fjaBt of the boiborian, to whom it is, although not 
ascertained by laws, a principal object of care ahcl 
desire. 

• It must appear very evident, that property is a 
matter of progress. It requires, among odier par^ 
ticul^rs, which are the e&ots of time, some method 
of defining poaaessioii. The very desire of it -pro* 
ceeds from experience ; and the industry by which 
it is gained^ or improved, requires such a habit of 
acting with a view to distant objects, as may over- 
came the present disposition either to sloth w to en- 
joyment. Thia habit is slowly acquired, and is in 
reality a principal distinction of nations in the ad- 
vanced state of mechanic and commercial arts. 

In a tribe wluch subsists by hunting and fishing, 
4ie arms, the utensils, and the fur, which the in- 
dividual carries^ are to him the only subjects of 
propesty. The food of tomorrow is yet wild in the 
forest, 9r bid in the lake ; it cannot be appropriated 
before it is caught ; and even then, being the pur- 
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cha^ of numbers^ who fish or Irnht in a body^ h 
accrues to the. community, wd is applied to imme'^ 
diate use, or becomes an accession to the istores of 
the public< 

.Where savage Mtions; as in niost parts of Amer^ 

ica, mix with the practice of hunting some species 

of rude agpicultiire, they still follow, with respect to 

the soil and the firuits of the earth, the analogy of 

their principal object* As the men hunt, so the 

ivomen labour together ; and, after they have shar* 

^ the toils of the seed time^ they enjoy the firuits of 

the harvest in common. The field in Which thqr 

have planted, like the district over which they are 

accustomed to hunt, is claimed as a property by Hm 

nation, but is not parcelled in lots to its members^ 

They go forth in parties to prepare the ground, to 

plant and to reap^ The harvest is gathered into 

the public granary, and £rom thence, at stated times^ ' 

Is divided into shared fi^r the maintenance of separate 

femilies.* Even the returns of the market, whea 

they trade with foreigners, are brought home to the 

stock of the nation^f 

• History of tlic Caribbees. 

-f Cliarlcvoix. This account of Rude Natioosi in most pointi of import- 
ance, to far as it relates to the original North Amerieanff, is n6t foand* 
cd to mufh on the testimonr of tliis or of the othor writers eited, as it Is on 
the eoncurring representations of living witnesses, who, in the course of 
trade, of war, and of treaties, haTC had ample occasion to observe the mani- 
ncrs of that people. U is neeessary however, for the sake of those wlio 
may not have conversed whh thq living witnesses, to refer to printed *u- 
'hovitios. 
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As die fhr and tlie bow pertain to the iiidiTidual, the 
cabin and its utensils are appropriated to the faaoSty; 
and as &e domestic cares are committed to the wo* 
men, so the pxx)perty of the household seems likewise 
to be vested in them. The children are consid- 
ered as pertaining to the mother, with litde regard 
to descent on the &tfaer^s side. The males, befeire 
diey are married^ remain in the cabin in which they 
are bom ; but after they have formed a new connec* 
tion with the other sex, they change their halntation, 
and become an accession to the family in which they 
have found dieir wives* The hunter and the war* 
nor are numbered by die matron as a part of her 
tteasure ; they are reserved for perils and trying 
occasions ; and in the recess of public councils, in 
the intervals of hunting or war, are maintained by the 
cares of the women, and loiter about in mere amuse- 
ment or sloth.^ 

While one sex continue to value themselves chief*^ 
ly on their courage, their talent for policy^ and their 
Warlike achievements, this species of property which 
is bestowed on the other, is, in realit^^ a mark of sub- 
jection ; not, as some writers allege, of their having 
acquired an ascendant* f It is the care and trouble 
of a subject with which the warrior does not choose 
to be embarrassed* It b a servitude, and a contin* 
ual toil, where no honours are won ; and they whose 
province it is, are in fact the slaves and the helots 
of their countiy* If in this destination of the sexes, 

• Lafitan. t Ibid. 
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while die men continue to indulge themselves in the 
contempt of sordid and mercenary arts, the cruel es- 
tablishment of slaveiy is for some ages deferred ; if, 
in this tender, though unequal alliance, the affec- 
tions of the heart prevent the severities practised on 
slaves ; we have in the custom itself, as perhaps in 
many other instances, reason to prefer the first sug- 
gestions of nature, to^many of her after refinements. 

If mankind, in any mstance, continue the article 
of property on the footing we have now representedi 
we may easily credit what is further reported by 
travellers, that they admit of no distinctions of rank 
or condition ; and that they have in fact no degree 
of subordination different Scorn the distribution of 
function, which follows the differences of age, tal- 
ents, and dispositions. Personal qualities give an 
ascendant in the midst of occasions which require 
their exertion; but in times of relaxation, leave 
no vestige of power or prerogative, A warrior who 
has led the youth of his nation to the slaughter of 
their enemies, or who has been foremost in the 
chase, returns upon a level with the rest of his tribe; 
and when the only business is to sleep, or to feed^ 
can ei^oy no preeminence ; for he sleeps and he 
feeds no better than they. 

Where no profit attends dominion, one party is 
as much averse to the trouble of perpetual command, 
as the other is to the mortification of perpetual sub- 
mission. " I love victory, I love great actions," says 
Montesquieu, in the character of Sylla ; " but have 

19 
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no lelish for the languid detail of pacific gpvcni- 
ment, or the pageantry of high station." He has 
touched perhaps what b a prevailing sentiment in the 
simplest state of society, when the weakness of mo- 
tive suggested by interest, and the ignwamce of any 
devation not founded on merit, supplies the plape of 



The character of the nund, however, in this state, 
is not founded on ignorance alone. Men are con- 
scious of their equally, and are tenacious of its 
rights. Even when they follow a leader to the field, 
they cannot brook the pretensions to a formal com- 
HfBomd ; they listen to no orders ; and they come un- 
der no militaiy engagements, but those of mutual 
fidelity, and equal ardour in the enterprise.* 

This description, wb may believe, is unequal^ 
^^cable to diflferent nations, who have made un- 
equal advances in the establishment of prq>er^. 
Among the Carihbees, and the other natives of the 
warmer climates in America, the dignity of chief- 
tain is hereditary, or elective, and continued for 
life ; the imequal distribution of iHt>perty creates a 
visible subordination^f But among the Iroquois, 
and other nations of the temperate zone, the titles of 
magistrate and subject^ of noble and mean^ are as 
Uitle known as those of rich and poor. The old 
men, without being invested with any coercive pow- 
er, employ their natural authority in advising or in 

• Charlevoix, 
t Wafin'f AeMant of the Istfamw of Dariea. 
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|>roTiiptmg the resolutions of their tribe ; the miUtaiy 
leader is pointed out by the superiority of his man- 
hood and valor i the statesman is distinguished only 
by the attention with which his counsel is heard ; the 
warrior by the confidence with which the youth of 
his nation follow him to the field ; and if their con- 
certs must be supposed to constitute a species of 
political government, it is on6 to which no language 
of oui:s can be applied. Power is more than the nat* )fi^O 
ural ascendancy of the mind ; the discharge of office ""^ 
no more dian a natural exercise of the persond char* 
acter; and while the community acts widi an ap- 
pearance of order, there is no sense of disparity in 
the breast of any of its members.* 

In these happy^ though informal proceedings, 
where age alone gives a place in the council ; where 
youth, ardour, and valor in the field, give a title ' 
to the station of leader ; where the whole communis 
is assembled on any alarming occasion, we may ven- 
ture to say) that we have fbund the origin of the 
senate, the executive power, and the assembly of 
the people ; institutions for which ancient legislators 
have been so much renowned. The senate among 
die Greeks, as well as die Latins, appears, from the 
etymology of its name, to have been originaUy com- 
posed of elderly men. The military leader at Rome, 
in a manner not unlike to that of the American war- 
rior, proclaimed his levies, and the citizen prepared 
for the field, in conaequence of a vduntaiy «igage- 

• CoId«B'b UfltoiT of tilt FiT« Kitioo* 
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ind proceedii^ of another ; and occsfiionany theew 
the weight of his tribe into a di£Sere&t acale. Thojf 
had their affiances and Ibeir treaties^ wfaidi, like tho 
nations of Eurape^ they maintained^ or they broke^ 
upon reasons of state ; and remained at peace from a 
sense of necessity or expediency, and went to war 
upon any emergence of provocation or jealousy* 

Thus^ without any settled form of government, 
or any bond of union, but what resembled moie the 
su^estion of instinct, than the invention of reaaouy 
iitieiy conducted themselves with the concert and the 
fierce of nations. Foreignersy without being able to 
discover who is the magistrate, or in what manner 
the senate is composed, always find a council with 
whoip they may treaty or a band of warriors with 
trhom tfaey may fight« Without pdke or compuU 
sory laws, their domestic society* is conducted with 
order, and the absence of vicious dispocntions, is a 
better security than any public establislmient for the 
suppression of crimes. 

Disorders, however, sometimes occur, espedaUyin 
times of debauch, when the immodeiate use of intox- 
icating liquors, to which they are extremely addict-* 
ed, suspends the ordinary caution of their demean^ 
our, and, inflaming their vident passions, engages 
them in quarrels and bloodshed. When a person is 
shdn, his murderer is seldom called to an immediale 
account; but he has a quarrel to sustain with the fiun^ 
ily and the ftiends ^ or, if a strainer, with the coim- 
tn-men of the deceased ; sometimes even with his 
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nation at home, if the injuiy committed be of a kmd 
to alarm die society. The nation, the canton, or tli6 
fimiily endeavour, by presents, to atone for the of- 
fiaice of any of their members ; and, by pacifying 
die parties aggrieved, endeavour to prevent what 
sdarms the community more than the first disorder, 
the subsequent eflfects of revenge and animosity.* 
The shedding of blood, however, if the guihy per- 
son remain where he has committed the crime, sd- 
dom escapes unpunis^ied ; the friend of the deceased 
knows how to disguise, though not to suppress, his 
resentment ; and even after many years have elapsed, 
is sure to repay the injury that was done to hb kin- 
dred or his house. 

These considerations render them cautious and 
circumspect, put them on their guard against their 
passions, and ^ve to their onfinary deportment an 
air of phlegm and composure superior to what is 
possessed among polished nations. They are, in 
the mean time, affectionate in their carriage, and in 
their conversations, pay a mutual attention and re- 
gard, says Charlevoix, more tender and more en- 
gaging, than what we profess in die ceremonial of 
polished societies. 

This writerhas observed, diat the nations anCong 
whom he tmvelled in Nordi America, never mention- 
ed acts of generoMQr or kindness under the notions 
of duty. They acted from afiection, as they acted 
from appetite, without regard to its consequences. 

* UfiUtt. 
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When tfa^ had done a kindness^ iinsy had gratified 
m de^re ; the business was finished, and it passed 
from the memoiy. When they received a fiivour^ 
it . mic^ty or it might not, prove the occasion of 
friendship ; if it did not, the parties appeared to 
hav? no apprehensions of gratitude, as a duty by 
which the one was bound to make a return, or the 
other entitled to reproach the person who had failed 
in his part, . The spirit with which they give or re- 
eeive presents, is the same which Tacitus observed 
among the ancient Germans ; they delight in them, 
hut do not consider them as matter of obligation.^ 
Such gifts are of litde consequence, except when 
employed as the seal of a bargain or treaty. 

It was their &vourite nuucim, that no man is nat- 
HiaJly indebted to another ; that he 'is not, therefcffe, 
obliged to bear with any imposition, or unequal 
treatmentf Thus, in aprinciple ^parendy sullen 
and inhospitable, they have discovered the foun- 
dation of justice, and observe its. rules, with a stead- 
iness and candour which no cuMyatjkm has been 
fi>und to improve. The fi^eedom which thqr give 
ii> what relates to the supposed duties of kindness 
^nd friendship, serves only to engage the heart more 
entirely where it is once possessed with a&ction. 
We love to choose our object without any restraint, 
and we consider kindness itself as a task, when the 
duties of friendship are ejcacted by rule. We there- 

• Muneribtu gaudcnt, scd ne« dtia imputaot, nee iceef tw ob1ig«ntiir. 

I Charicvoix. 
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Jbvei by our demand for attentions, nrtbor corrapt 
tlian improve the system of moralily ; and by our ex« 
actions of gratitude, and our frequent pn^posals to en« 
force its observance^ wc only shew that we have mis* 
taken its nature ; we only give symptoms of that 
growing sensibili^ to interest, bom, which we meas* 
lire the expediency of friendship and generosity it- 
self ; and by which ive would introduce the spirit 
of tnd&c into the commerce of affection, ^ la conse'^ 
quence of this proceeding, we are often obliged to 
decline a fiivQur, with the same ^>irit that we throw 
off a servile engagement, or reject a bribe. To the 
unrefined sava^ every finrour is welcome, and everjr 
present received without reserve or reflection. 

The love of equality^ and the love of justice, 
were origimdly the same ; and afthou^, by the con* 
stitution of different societies, unequal privflegesare 
bestowed cm their members ; and although justice 
Itself requires a premier regard to be paid to such 
privileges ; yet he ndio has forgotten that men were 
piiginally equal, easily degenerates into a slave ; or, 
in the capacity of a master, is not to be trusted with 
the rights of his fellow creatures^ This happy prin* 
cyile gives to the mind its sense of independence^ 
reniters it indi&rent to the &\purs which are in the 
power of other men, checks it in the commission d 
i^ipmes, and leaves the heart open to the affeetions 
of generosity and kindness. It gives to the iintu* 
tored American that sentiment of candour, and of 
regard to the welfare of others, which, in some 
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* 

degree, softens the arrogant pride of his carriage, and 
in times of confidence and peace, without the assist- 
ance of government or law, fenders the approach 
and commerce of strangers secure. 

Among this people, the foundations of honour are 
eminent abilities, and great fortitude ^, not the dis- 
tinctions of equipage and fortune ; the talents in es- 
teem are such as thdr situation leads them to employ, 
the exact knowledge of a country, and stratagem in 
war. On these qualifications, a captain among the 
Caribbees underwent an extoiination. When a new 
leader was to be chosen, a scout was sent forth to 
traverse the forests which led to the enemy's country, 
and upon^his return, the candidate was desired to 
find the track in which he had travelled. A brook, 
or a fountain, was named to him on the frontier, and 
he was desired to find the nearest path to a particular 
station, and to plant a stake in the place. ^ They 
can, accordingly, trace a wild^ beast, or the human 
foot, over many leagues of a pathless forest, and find 
their way across a woody and uninhabited continent, 
by means of refined observations, which escape the 
traveller who has been accustomed to different aids. 
They steer in slender canoes, across stormy seas, 
with a dexterity equal to that of the most experi- 
enced pilotf They carry a penetrating eye for the 
thoughts and intentions of those with whom they 
have to deal ; and when they mean to deceive, they 
cover themselves with arts which the most subtifo 

• Lufiuii. t Ch«rletolx. 
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can seldom elude. They harangue in their public 
councils with a nervous and a figurative elocution; 
and conduct th^nselves in the management of their 
treaties with a perfect discernment of theb national 
interests. 

Thus being able masters in the detail of their own 
a&irS| md well qualified to acquit themselves on par- 
ticular occasions, they study no science, and go in 
pursuit of no general principles. They even seem 
incapafate of attending to any distant consequences, 
beyond those they have experienced in hunting or 
war. They intrust the provi^on of every season to 
itself ; consume the fruits of the earth in summer ; 
and, in winter, are driven in quest of their prey, 
through woods, and over deserts covered with snow. 
They do not form in one hour those maxims which 
may prevent the errors of die next ; and they fiiil 
in those apprehensions, which, in the intervals of 
passi<^, produce ingenuous shame, compassion, re* 
morse, or a command of appetite. They are seldom 
made to repent of any violence ; nor is a person, in- 
deed, thought accountable in his sober mood, for 
what he did in the heat of a passion, or in a time of 
debauch- 

Their superstitions are groveling and mean ; and 
* did this happen among rude nations alone, we could 
not sufficientiy admire the effects of politeness ; but 
it is a subject on which few nations are entitied to 
censure their neighbours. When we have consid- 
ered the superstitions of one people, we find little 
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variety in those of another. They are but a repe- 
tition of similar weaknes^s and absurdities, disrived 
from a common source, a perplexed apprehension of 
invisible agents, that are supposed to guide all preca- 
rious events to which human foresight cannot extend* 

!bi what depends on the known or the regulaf 
course of nature, the mind trusts to itself ; but in 
strange and uncommon situations, it is the dupe of 
its own perplexity, and, instead of relying on its pru- 
dence or courage, has recourse to divination, and a 
variety of observances, that, for being irrational, are 
always 'die more revered. Superstition being found- 
ed in doubts and anxiety, is fostered by ignorance and 
mystery. Its maxims, in the mean time, are not^ 
ways confounded with those of common life ; nor 
does its weakness or folly always prevent the watcU- 
fulness, penetration, and coun^, men are accustom- 
ed to employ in the management of common affairs. 
A Roman consulting futurity by the pecking of birds, 
or a king of Sparta inspecting the entrails of a beast, 
Mithridates consulting his women on the interpreta- 
tion of his dreams, are examples sufficient to prbve, 
that a childish imbecility on this subject is consist- 
ent with the greatest military and political conductT 

Confidence in the effect of charms is not pecu- 
liar to any age or nation. Few, even of the accom- 
plished Greeks and Romans, were able to shake off 
this weakness. In their case, it was not removed 
by the highest measures of civilization. It has 
yielded only to the light of true religion, or to the 
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studjr of nature, by which we are led to »ibstitute a 
wise providence operating by physkal causes, in the 
pface of phantoms that terrify or annise the ignorant 
The principal point of honour among the rude na- 
ti(»i8 of America, as mdeed in evay instance wbioe 
Biankind are not gitady corrupted, is fdrtitude. 
Yet tfaeit way of maintaining this pcmt of honoinv 
is very diflferent from that of thenations of £iw>pe. 
Their ordinary method of making wars by ambus- 
cade ; and they strive, by ovenreaching^an enemy, to 
commit the great^t slaughter, or to make ^grcat^ 
est number of prisoners, urith the, least liazwd to 
diemsdves^ They deem it a foOy to expose their 
own persons in assaulting an enemyy and do not re^ 
joice m victories which are st^ed with the blood of 
their owa people. They do not value themselves, as 
in Europe, on defying tfieir enemy upon equal terms. 
They even boast,, that they approach like foxes, ot 
that they fly like birds, not less than they devour 
like lions. In Europe^ to fall in battle is accounted 
an honour ; amcmg the natives of America k is 
reckoned disgraceful.^ They reserve their fortitude 
for the trials they abide when attacked by surprise, 
or when fallen into their enemies hands ; and when 
they are obliged to maintain their own honour, and 
that of their own nation, in the midst of torments 
that require efbrts of patience more than of valor* 

On these occasions, they are fer from aflowing it 
to be supposed that they wish to decline the caaBkL 

• CharleToIx. 
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It is held in&mous to avoid it, even by a vduntBiy 
death ; and the greatest afirant which can be oflb:ed 
to a {Misoner, is to refuse him the honours of a wBan^ 
in the manner of his execution. '^ Withholds" says 
unoM man, in the midst of his torture, ^^ the stabs 
of your knife ; rather let me die by fire, that those 
dogs, your aflies, fixnn beyond the seas^ may leant 
Co sitffir Kke men^"^ Wisth terms of defiance, t^ 
victim, in &ose solaim trials, commonly excites the 
animosi^ of hb tormentors, as well as his own ; and 
whilst we suftr for human nature, under the effect 
of its errors, we must admire its force. 

The peofde with whom this practice prevailedi 
were commonly desirous of repairing their own 
losses^ by adopting piisoners of wv info their fam^ 
ilies ; and even, in the last moment, the hand which 
was raised to tormentf frequently gave the sagn of 
adoption, by which the prisoner became the child or 
the brother of his enemy, and came to share in all 
the privileges of a citizen. In their treadnent.of 
those who suffered, they did not appear to beguid- 
od by principles of hatred or revenge ; they observ- 
ed the pomt of honour in a|)plyin^ as weU as in bear^ 
mg their torments ; and, by a strange kind of affec- 
tion and tenderness, were directed to be most oruel 
where they intended the highest respect ; the coward 
was put to immediate death by the hands of women ; 
the valiant was supposed to be entitled to all the tri- 
als of fortitude that men could invent or employ. 
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** It gave ine joy," 9ays an dd man to his captive, 
^ that so gallant a youth was allotted to my share ; I 
proposed to have placed you on the couch of my 
nephew, who was slain by your countiymen ; to have 
transferred all my tenderness to you ; and to have 
solaced my age in your company ; but, maimed, and 
mutilated as you now appear, death is better than 
Kfe ; prepare yourself dierefore to die like a man."* 
It is perhaps with a view to these exhibitions, 
or rather in admiration of fortitude, the principle 
from which they proceed, that the Americans are 
so attentive, in their eaiiiest years, to harden tiieir 
neryes.t The children are taught to vie with eadi 
otiier in bearing the sharpest torments ; the youth 
are admitted into the class of manhood, after violent 
proob of thdr patience ; and leaders are put to the 
lest by famine, bimiing, and suffocation.]: 
' It might be apprehended, that among rude na- 
tions, where the means of subsistence are procured 
with so much ^fficulty, the mind could never raise 
itself above the consideration of this subject ; and 
that man would, in this condition, give examples of 
the meanest and most mercenery spirit. The re^ 
verse, however, is true. Directed in this particular 
by the desires of nature, men, in tiieir simplest state, 
attend to the objects of appetite no fiuther than appe- 

• CharleTobc. 

t lb. This writer snys, that he has se^n a bor and a g;irl« haTiDg bouad 
their naked armi together, pfaMe a boning eoal between them, to tty wh« 
could endure it longeft 

i Lafitan. 
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title requires ; and thdr desires of fortune extendno 
iiirther than the meal which gratifies their hui^^er ; 
they s^prehend no superioriQr of rank in the posses*^ 
don of wealthy such as might inspire any habitual 
jninciple of covetousness, vanity, or ainbition ; they 
can ap]^y to no task that engages no immediate 
passion, and take pleasure in no occupation that af- 
fords no dangers to be braved, and no honours to 
be won. 

It was not among the ancient Romans al<Hie 
that commercial arts, or a sodid mind, were held in 
contempt. A like ^irit prevails in every rude and 
'independent socie^. ^^ I am a wanior, and not a 
merchant," said mi American to the govcamor of 
Canada, who proposed to give him goods in ex- 
change for some prisoners he had taken ; '^ your 
cloaths and untensils do not tempt me ; but my 
pnsoners are now in your power, and you may seize 
diem ; if you do, I must go forth and take more 
prisoners, or perish in the attempt; and if that 
chance should befal me, I shall die like a man; 
but remember, that our nation will charge you as 
the cause of my death."^ With these apprehen- 
sions, they have an elevation, and a stateliness of 
carriage, which the pride of nobility, where it is 
most revered by polished nations, seldom bestows. 

They are attentive to their persons, and employ 
much time, as well as endure great pain, in the 
toiethods they take to adorn their bodies, to give the 

• ChwlcToix. 
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permanent stains with ivfaich ^ley are cokmrad, or 
preserve the paint, which diey aitTperpetuaBy repair- 
ing, in order to appear widi advant^[;e. 

Their aversion to every sort of emi^oy ment which 
they hold to be mean, makes them pass great part of 
their time in idleness or sleep ; and a man who, in 
pursuit of a wild beast, or to surprise his enemy, 
will tmverse a hundred leagues on snow, will not, to 
procure his food, submit to any species of ordinary 
labour. ^ Strange,'' says Tacitus, ^^ that the same 
person should be so much averse to repose,, and so 
mueh addicted to sloth."^ 

Gkrnies of hzzxrd are not the invention of pdished 
ages ; men of curiosi^ have looked for their origin 
in vain, among the monuments of an obscure anti- 
quity ; and it is probable that they belonged to times 
too remote and too rude even for the cmjectures of 
antiquarians to reach. The very savage brings his 
fiirs, his utensils, andhisbeads^ to the hazard table ; 
he finds here the passions and agitation3 which the 
applications of a tedious industry could not excite ; 
and while the throw is depending, he tears las haiTt 
and beats his breast, with a rage which the more ac- 
eomplished gamester has sometimes learned to re* 
press ; he often quits the party naked and stripped 
of all his possessions ; or where slavey is in use^ 
stakes his freedom to have one chance more to re- 
cover his former loss-t 

* Mii*a di>crsiias naturae, ut idem homines He am^nt inertium c4 ode- 
•I' * q*ii*.*tem 

t Taeitusj LafiUa, Charlooix. 
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With aU these in&inities, vices, or^e^ctatde 
qualities, belonging to the human sped^ in its md* 
est state ; the love of society, £rien(|mip, and public 
a&ction, penetratiixi, eloquence, ind courage, ap- 
pear to have been its wiginal properties, not the sub<^ 
sequent effects of device or invention. If mankind 
are qualified to improve their manners, the^materials 
to be improved were furnished by nature ; and the 
eflS^ct of this improvement is not to in^ire the sentl* 
ments of tenderness and generosity, nor to bestow 
the principal constituents of a respectable character, 
but to obviate the casual abuses of passion ; and to 
prevent a mind, which feels the best dispositions in 
their greatest force, from beii^ at ti9ies likewise 
the ^(^ of brutal appetite, and of ungovernable 
violence. 

Were Lycurgus employed anew to find a plan of 
government for the people we have described, he 
would find them, in many important particulars, pre* 
pared by nature herself to receive his institutions* 
His equality in matters of proper^ being already es- 
tablished, he would have no faction to apprdhend 
from the opposite interests of the poor and the rich ; 
his senate, his assembly o£ the people, i^ c(»istituted ; 
his discipline is in some measure adopted^ and the 
pboe of his helots is supplied by the task allotted to 
one of die sexes. With aU these advantages^ he 
would still have had a very important lesson for 
civil society to teach, that by which a few learn to 
command, and the many are taught to obey ; he 
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would have ^ his precautions to take against the 
future intrushvi of mercenary arts^ the admiraticHi 
of luxury^ ana t)ie passion for interest ; he would 
still perhaps have "^ more difficult task dian any of 
the former, in teaching his citizens die command 
of appetite, and an indifference to pleasure, as well as 
a contempt of pain ; in teaching them to nudntain in 
the fidd the formality of uniform precautions, and 
as much to avoid being themselv es surprised^ as they 
endeavour to surprise their enemy. 

For want of these advantages, rude nations in gen- 
eral, though they are patient of hardship and &- 
tigue, though they are addicted to war, and are qual- 
ified by their stratagem and valor to throw terror 
into the armies of a more regular enemy ; yet^ in the 
course of a continual stru^le, always yield to the 
superior arts, and the discipline of more civilized 
nations. Hence the Romans were able to overrun the 
provinces of Craul, Germany, and Britian ; and hence 
the Europeans have a growing ascendancy over the 
nations of Africa and America. 

On the credit of a superiority which certain nations 
possess, they think that they have a claim to domin- 
ion ; and even Cesar appears to have forgotten what 
were the passions, as well as the rights of mankind, 
when he complained, that the Britons, after having 
sent him a submissive message to Gaul, perhaps to 
prevent his invasion, stiU pretended to fight for their 
liberties, and to oppose his descent on their island.^ 

* Ceaar qoestat, qiiod qtiam altro in eontmentem Irgstii rointt ptcem % vr 
peticsenty bellum tiue caun iatuUfseut Lib. 4. 
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There is not, perhaps, in the whole description of 
mankind, a circumstance more remarkable than that 
mutual contempt and aversion which nations, under 
a different state of commercial arts, bestow on each 
other. Addicted to their own pursuits, and consid- 
ering their own condition as the standard of human 
felicity, all nations pretend to the preference, and in 
their practice ^ve sufficient proof of sincerity. Even 
the savage, still less than the citizen, can be made 
to quit that manner of life in which he is trained ; 
he loves that freedom of mind which will not be 
bound to any task, and which owns no superior ; 
however tempted to mix with polished nations, and 
to better his fortune, the first moment of liberty brings 
him back to the woods again ; he droops and he 
pines in the streets of the populous city ; he wan- 
ders dissatisfied over the open and the cultivated 
field; he seeks the frontier and the forest, where, with 
a constitution prepared to undei^o the hardships and 
the difficulties of the situation, he enjoys a delicious 
freedom from care, and a seducing society, where 
no rules of behaviour are prescribed, but the simple 
dictates of the heart. 
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SECTION ra. 

O? AUDK NATIONS UNDER THS IMPRX88XON8 OP PROPBRTT 

AND INTEREST. 

It was a proverbial imprecaticm in use among 
the hunting nations on the confines of Siberia, that 
their enemy might be obliged to live like a Tartar, 
and have the folly of troubling himself with the 
charge of cattle.* Nature, it seems, in their appre- 
hension, by storing the woods and the desert with 
game, rendered the task of the herdsman unneces- 
sary, and left to man only the trouble of selecting 
and of seizing his prey. 

The indolence of mankind, or rather their aver- 
sion to any application in which they are not engag- 
ed by immediate instmct and passion, retards the 
progress of industry and of impropriation. It has 
been found, however, even niiiile the means of 
subsistence are left in common, and the stock of 
the public is yet undivided, that properQr is ap- 
prehended in di&rent subjects ; that the fur and 
the bow belong to the individual ; that the cot- 
tsagey with its furniture, are appropriated to the 
family. 

When the parent begins to desire a better provi- 
sion for his children than is found under the pro- 
miscuous management of many copartners, when he 

• Abulgtie's Gcncological History of the Tartan. 
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has applied his labour and his skill apart, he aims at 
an exclusive possession, and seeks the property of 
the soil, as well as ih» use of its fruits. 

When the individual no longer finds among his 
associates the same inclination to commit every sub- 
ject to public use, he is seized with concern for his 
personal fortufie ; and is alarmed by the cares which 
every personentertsuns for himself. He is urged as 
much by emulation and jealousy, as by the sense of 
necessity. He sufers omsiderations of interest to 
reat on hb nuad^ and when eveiy present appetite b 
stificiently gratified, he can act with a view to fu- 
turity^ or rather finds an object of vanity in having 
amassed what is become a subject of 'competition, 
and a matter of universal esteem. Upon this mo- 
tive^ where violence is restrained, he can apply his 
hand to lucrative arts, confine himself to a tedious 
task, and wait with patience for the distant returns 
of his labour. 

Thus mankind acquire industry by many and by 
slow degrees. They are taught to regard their in- 
terest; they are restrained from mpine ; and they are 
secured in the possession of what th^ fiuriy obtain ; 
by these methods the habits of the labourer, the me- 
ehanic, and the trader, are gradually formed. A 
hoard, collected from the simple productions of na- 
ture, or a herd ctf cattle, are, in every rude nation, 
the first species of wealdi. The circumstances of 
the soil, and die dimate, determine whether the in- 
habitant shall ^ply himself chiefly to agriculture oi* 
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pasture ; whether he shall fix his residencis, or bo 
moving continually about with all his possessiom;. 

In the west of Europe ; in Ameriqa» from south 
to north, with a .few exceptions ; in the torrid zone, 
and every where within the wanner climates ; man- 
kind have generally applied themselves to some 
species of agriculture, and have been disposed to 
settlement. In the north and middle region of Asia^ 
they depended entirely on their herds, and were per- 
petually shifting their ground in search of new pas* 
ture. The arts which pertain to settlement have 
been practised, and variously cultivated, by the in- 
habitants of £ur(^)e. Those which are consistent 
with perpetual migration^ have, from the earliest ac* 
counts of history, renudned nearly the same with the 
Scythian or Tartar. The tent pitched on a move«* 
able carriage, the horse applied to every purpose of 
labour, and of war, of the dairy, and of the butdier^s 
stall, from the earliest to the latest accounts, have 
made up the riches and equipage of this wandering 
people. 

But in whatever way rude nations subsist, there 
are certain points in which, under the first impres- 
sions of property, they nearly agree* Homer either 
lived with a people in this stage of their progress^ 
or found himself engaged to exhibit their character^. 
Tacitus had made them the subject of a particular 
treatise ; and if this be an aspect under which man- 
kind deserve to be viewed, it must be confessed, 
that we have singular advantages in collecting their 
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features. The portrait has already been drawn I7 
the ablest hands, and gives, atone view, in the writ* 
ings of these cdebrated authors, whatever has been 
scattered in die relations of historians, or whatever 
we have opportunities to observe m the actual man- 
ners of men, who still remain in a sunilar st^. 

In passing from the condition we have described, 
to this we have at present in view, mankind still re- 
tain many marks of their eariiest character. They are 
still averse to labour, addicted to war, admires of 
fiartitude, and in the language erf* Tacitus, more lav- 
ish of their blood than of thar sweaL^ They are 
fond of fintastic ornaments in their dress, and en- 
deavour to fill up the listless intervals of a lifi^ ad- 
dicted to violence, with hazardous sports, and widi 
games of chance. Every servile occupation tfa^com- 
mit to women or slaves. But we may apprehend, 
that the individual having now found a separate in- 
terest, the bands of society must become less firm, 
and domestic disorders more frequent. The mem- 
bers of eveiy community, being distinguished amopg 
themselves by unequal possessions, the ground of a 
permanent and palpable subordination is laid. 

These particulars accwdin^y take place among 
mankind, in passing from the savage to what may 
be called the barbarous state. Members of the same 
community enter into quarrds of competition or re- 
venge. They unite in the following leaders, who 

* Pigmm quio immo ct iaen Tidetur, radore aequirere quod possit nD- 
guine panre. 
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are Astinguished by thdr fOTtunesi and by tlie lus- 
tre of their birtfa. They join the desire of spoil 
with the love of gloiy; and from an opinion, that 
what is acquired by force justfy* pertains to the vic- 
tor, they become hunters of men, and bring eveiy 
ccmtest to the deciaon of the swonL 

Every nation isaband of robbers, who prey with- 
out restrsunt, or remorse, on their neighbours/ Cat-> 
tie, says AciuUes, may be seized in every field ; and 
the coastsof the Aegean sea were accordingly pillag- 
ed by the heroes of Homer, for no odierreason than 
because those heroes diose to possess th^nselves of 
the brass and iron, the catde, the slaves, and the 
women, which were found among the nations around 
them. 

A Tartar mounted on his horse, is an animal of 
prey, who only inquires where catde are to be found, 
and how fer he must go to possess ihem. The 
monk, who had&llen under the displeasure of Man* 
gu Chan, made his peace, by pronustng, that the 
pope, and the christian princes, should make a sur- 
render of all their herds.^ 

A simihur spirit reigned, without exception, in all 
the 4)arbarous nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The antiquities of Greece and Italy, and the &Ue8 
of every ancient poet, ccmtain examples of its force. 
It was this spmt that brought our ancestors first in- 
to die provinces of the Roman ^npire ; and that af« 
terward, more perhaps dmn their reverence for the 

• Rabruqui?. 
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cross, led them to tfie east, toshntemthdie Tartars 
mtfae spottsof die Saracen empire. 

From the descriptions conlained in the last sec- 
tion, we may inclme to believe, that mankind, in their 
amplest stafee^ are on the eve of erecting republics. 
Their love of equality, their habit of assembling 
in puUtc councils, and their aseal tx the tribe to 
which ihey belong, are qualifications that fit them to 
act under that ^spedes of government ; and diejr 
seem to have but a few steps to make in oider to 
reach its estahlidiment They have only to define 
the numbers of which thdr councils shall conait, and 
to setde the finrms of their meeting ; they hav^ only 
to bestow a pennanent authori^ for represaii^ dis- 
orders, and to enacta fewniles in fiivonr of that jus- 
tke iinsy have abeady acknowledged, and haai in* 
clhrndon so strictly obsoVe. 

But these steps are fin* from being so easify made, 
as they appear on a slightor a transient view. The 
resolution of choosing, from among their equals,, the 
magistrate to whom they give from thenceforward 
a right to control their own actions, is &r firom the 
thoughts of simple men ; and no persuasion, perhaps, 
could make diem adopt this measure, or give thrai 
any sense of its use. 

Even after nations have chosen a mifitary leader, 
they do not intrust him widi any species of civil au- 
thority. The captain amcmg the Caribbees did not 
pretend to decide in domestic disputes ; the terms 
juriscUctian and government were uidmown in their 
tcmgue.* 

* Hittory of tho Ctribbcet. 
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Before thb important change was admitted^ msa 
must be accust<Hned to the distindion of rmks ; 
and before they are sensible that suboidination is re* 
quisiteytliey must have arrived at unequal conditions 
I^ diance. In desiring propoty, they only mean 
tasecure their subiustence ; but the brave who lead 
ki war, have Ukewise the lai^est share in its spoils. 
The eminent ane londof devising here^taiy honours ; 
and the multitude^ who admire the parent, are ready 
to extend their esteem to his ofEspring. 
Possessions descend, and the lustre of family grows 
blights with age. Hercules^ who perhaps was an 
eminent warrior, became a god with posteriity, and 
his raee was set apart fixr royalty and sovereign 
power. When the distinctions of fortune and those 
of birth are conjinned, the chieftam enjoys a preem- 
inence, as well at the feast as in the fidd. His M- 
lowers take their place in subordinate stations ; and 
instead <^ considering themselves as parts of a com* 
munily, they rank as the followers of a chief, and 
take thdr designation from the name of their lead- 
er. They find a new object of public affection in 
defending liis person, and in supporting his station ; 
diey lend of their substance to form his estate ; they 
are guided by his smiles and his frowns ; and 
court as ^ highest distinction, a share in the feast 
which their own contributions have furnished. 

As die former state of mankind seemed to foint 
at democracy, this seems to exhibit the rudiments 
of monarchical government. But it is yet &r short 
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of that estabUshmmt which b known ia aftw ages 
hy the name of numarchy. The distinction between 
tbe leader and the foUower, the prince and the S1d^■ 
ject^ ia still but imperfeody m»-ked ; dieir pumiits 
and occupations are not different ; their minds are 
not unequally cultivated,; they teed finom the same 
dish; they sleep together on die ground; the chilT 
dren of the kkigi as well as those of the subfect, are 
emficfcd in tending the flock ; and die keeper of 
die swine was a pqn^ oounsdlor at the court of 
Ulysses* 

The d^eftain, sufficiendy distinguished from his 
trH^e, to excite their admiration, and to flatter their 
vanity by a supposed aflinity to his.noUe descent, is 
the object of their veoenution, not of their envy ; he 
is considered as the common boiAl of connection^ not 
as their conumm master; b foremast in daogov 
and has a principal share in their troubles; hb 
friary b placed in the number of hb attwidanlii, in 
hb superior magnammity and vakn'; that of fab 
followers, in being ready to shed tbeb blood in hb 
service.* 

The frequent pcactice of war tends to strengthen 
the bands of society, and die practice of dqpredation 
itself engages men in trials of mutual attatf^hm^Mt 
and courage. What threatened to ruin and overset 
every gpod disposition in the human breast, wliBt 
seemed to banish justice from the societies of men, 
tends to unite the q^ies in clans and fraternities; 

* Tacitos de moribiis GemuuDorvoi' 
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formidable indeed, and hostile to one another, but^ 
in the domestic society of each, fiuthfiil, disinterest^ 
ed, and gesierou?. Frequent dangers, md the expe* 
rience of fidelity and valor, awaken the love of 
diose virtues, render them a subject of admiraticMi, 
and endear their possessors. 

Actuated by gitat passions, ihe love of glory, and 
the de^re of victory ; roused by the menaces of an 
enemy, or stung Mrith revenge ; in suspense between 
the prospects of ruin or conquest, the barbarian 
spends every moment of relaxation in sloth. He 
<»nn0t descend to the pursuits of industry or me- 
chanical lidxyir ; the beast d prey is a sluggard ; 
the hunter and the warrior sleeps, while women or 
slaves are made to toil for his bread. But shew him 
a quarry at -a distance, he is bold, impetuous, art-^ 
fill, and rapacious ; no bar can widistand his vio- 
lence, and no fatigue can allay his activity: 

Even undw this description, mankind are gener* 
o«s and hospitable to strangers, as well as kind, af- 
fectionate, and gentle, in their domestic society.^ 
Friendship and enmity are to them terms of tiie great- 
est importance ; they mingle not their functions to- 
geiber ; they have singled otit Ihek* enemy, and they 
have chosen their friend. Even in depredation, the 
principal object is glory ; and q>oil is considered as 
tlie badge of victoiy. Nations and tribes are their 
prey ; the sditaiy traveller, by whom they can ac- 
quire only the reputation of generosity, is suflfered 

• Jean du Plan Carpen. Rubruqnis, Caeiari Tacit. 
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tD pass unhurt, or is treated with splendid munifi- 



Though distinguished into small cantons under 
tiieir several chiefiaihs, and fiir the most part sepa* 
nied by jealousy and animosity ; yet when pressed 
by wars and formidable enemies, they sometimes 
unite in greater bodies. Like the Grreeks in their ex- 
pedition to Troy, they foUow some remait:able lead- 
er, and compose a kingdom of many separate tribes. 
But such coalitions are merely occasional ; and even 
during their continuance, more resemble a r^uhlic 
tiian monarchy . The inferior diieftains reserve Aor 
knportance, and intrude, with an air of equali^, in- 
to the councils of their leader, as the peopldhf tiheir 
several clans commonly intrude upon them.^ Up- 
on what motive indeed could we suppose, that men 
who Uve together in the greatest femiltarity, and 
amongst nrfiom the distinctions of rank are so ob- 
acurdy marked, would remgn their personal senti- 
ments and inclinations, or pay an implicit submission 
to a leader who can neither overawe nor corrupt? 

Military fi»roe nmst be emjrfoyed to extort, ortfae 
hire of the yenal to buy, that ei^agement which the 
Tartar comes under to his prince, when he promises, 
'^ That he will go where he shdl be commanded; 
that he will come when he shall he called ; that he 
will kill whoever b pointed out to him ; and, for the 
future, that he will consider the 'Voice of the King 
^s a sword." f 

* Kolbe. DcKriptJon of the Cape of Good llopp. 
t Simon de St. QaintM. 
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These are the tenns to which even the stubbcmi 
heart of the barbarian has been reduced, in ccinae>» 
quence of a desfxytism he hiibself had estabHdied ; 
and men have in that low state of the commercial 
arts, in Europe, as well as in Asia, tasted of political 
slaveiy. When interest prevails in eveiy breast, the 
sovereign and his party cannot escape the infection ; 
he empk^ the force with whidi he is intrusted to 
turn his people into a property^ and to command 
thdr possesions for his profit oar his pleasure, ff 
riches are by any people »made the standard of good 
or of evol^ let them beware of the powers they intrust 
to their princpi ^^ With the Suiones/'' says Tacitas« 
^^ riches are in high esteem ; and diis peo[de aveaco 
oordingiy disarmed, and reduced to slavery.'*^ 

It b in this wdul condition that manlciiid, being 
jilavish, inteitsted, insidious, deceitful, and bloody^ 
bear madcs, if not of the least curaUe, surely of te 
most lamentable sort of corruption.t Among them, 
war b die mere practice of rapine, to enrich the 
individual*; commerce is tnnied into a syalem of 
snares and impositions ; and government by turns 
oppresfive or weak* 

It were happy for the human race, when guided by 
interest, and not governed by laws, that being split 
into nations of a moderate extent, di^ found in every 
canton some natural bar to its fiurdier enlargement^ 
and met with occupation enough in maint^ning 

• De moribus Germanoroni. t Chardin's Travel*- 
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tfaeir indq)eiidaice, witfiout being aUe to extend 
their dominion^ 

There is liot disparity of rank, among men in rude 
ages, sufficient to give their communities the fcxm 
of l^;al monarchy ; and in a territory of considerable 
extent, when united under one head, the warlike and 
turbulent spirit of. its inhabitants seems to require 
the bridle of despotism and military force. Where 
any degree of freedom remsuns, the powers of the 
prince are, as they were in most of the rude mem- 
archies of Europe, extremely precarious, and de- 
pend chiefly on his personal character ; where, on 
the contrary, the powers of the prince are above the 
control of his people, they are likewise above die 
restrictions of justice. Rapacity and terror become 
the predominant motives of conduct, and form the 
character of the only parties into which mankind 
are divided, that of the oppressor, and that of the 



This calami^ threatened Europe for ages, under 
the conquest and settlement of its new inhabitants.^ 
It has actually taken place in Asia, where similar 
conquests have been made ; and even witiiout the 
ordinary opiates of effeminacy, or a servile weak- 
ness, founded on luxuiy, it has surprised the Tar- 
tar on hb wain, in the rear of his henls. Among 
this people, in the heart of a great continent, bold 

* See Hume'i llittory of the Tuilor's. There seemed to be nothing 
wanting to etUbCahn perfect despotism in that hottscj but a few regiments 
of troops under the oommand of the crown. 
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and enterprising warriors arose ; tjiey subdued by 
surprise, or superior abilities, the contiguous hordes ; 
they gained, in their progress, accessions of num- 
bers and of strength ; and, like a torrent increasing 
as it descends, became too strong for any bar that 
could be opposed to their passage. The conquer- 
ing tribe, during a succession of ages, furnished the 
prince with liis guards ; and while they themselves 
were allowed to share in its spoils, were the volun- 
tary tools of oppression. In this manner has des- 
potism and corruption found their way into regions 
so much renowned for the wild freedom of nature ; 
a power whi^h was the terror of every effeminate 
province is disarmed, and the nursery of nations is 
Itself gone to decay.* 

Where rude nations escape Htns calamity, they 
require the exercise of foreign wars to maintain do- 
mestic peace ; when no enemy appears from abroad, 
they have leisure for private feuds, and employ that 
courage in their dissensions at home, which in time 
of war is employed in defence of tfieir country. 

" Among the Gauls," says Caesar, ^* there are 
subdivisions, not only in every nation, and in every 
district and village, but almost in every house, 
every one must fly to some patron for protec- 
tion.'^t I^ ^^s distribution of parties, not only 
the feuds of clans, but tlie quarrels of femilies, even 
the differences and competitions of in^viduals^ are 
decided by force. The sovereign, whea unsssisted 

* Sec the Hiitory of the Huns. t ^^ BcHo Gallieo, liV. 6. 
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by superstition, endeavours in vain to employ his 
jurisdiction, or to procure a submission to the de- 
cisions of law. By a people who are accustomed to 
owe their possessions to violence, and who despise 
fortune itself without the reputation of courage, no 
umpire is admitted but the sword. Scipio offered 
his arbitration to terminate the competition of two 
Spaniards in a disputed succession ; ^' That," said 
they, " we have already refused to our relations ; we 
do not submit our difference to the judgment of 
men ; and even among the gods, we appeal to Mars 
alone."* 

It is well known that the nations of Europe car-' 
ried this mode of proceeding to a degree of formal^ 
ity imheard of in other parts of the world ;• the civil 
and criminal judge could, in most cases, do no more, 
than appoint the lists, and leave the parties to decide 
their cause by the combat ; they apprehended that 
the victor had a verdict of the gods in his favour ; 
and when they dropped in any instance this extraor- 
dinary form of process, they substituted in its place 
some other more capricious appeal to chance ; in 
which they likewise thought that the judgment of 
the gods was declared. 

The fierce nations of Europe were even fond of 
the combat as an exercise and a sport. In the ab« 
sence of real quarrels, companions challenged each 
other to a trial of skill, in wUch one of them fie* 
quently perished. When Scipio celebrated die fa- 

• Utj. 
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i^eral of his &ther axid his unde, the l^pamards c^ 
in pairs to fight, and, by a public exhibition of their 
duels, to increase the solemnity.^ 

In this wild and lawless state, where the effects of 
itrue religion would have been so desirable, and so 
jsalutaiy, superstition frequently disputes the ascend- 
ant even with the admiration of valor ; and an or- 
der of n)ien, like the Druids among the ancient 
Gauls and Britons,t or some pretender to divina- 
tion, as at the Cape of Good Hope, finds, in the 
credit which is paid to his sorcery, a way to the pos- 
sesion of power ; his magic wand comes in compe- 
tition with the sword itself ; and, in the manner of 
the Druids, gives the first rudiments of civil gov- 
ernment to some, or, like the supposed descendant 
of the sun among the Natchez, and the Lama among 
the Tartars, to others, an early taste of despotism 
and absolute slavery. 

We are generally at a loss to conceive how man* 
kind can subsist under customs and manners ex- 
tremely different from our own ; and we are apt to 
exaggerate the misery of barbarous times, by an im- 
agination of what we ourselves should suffer in a sit- 
uation to which we are not accustomed. But eveiy 
age hath its consolations, as well Bis its sufferings4 

* Uvy, Lib. 5. t Caesar. 

4 Priicaiy when employed on an embassy to Attila* was accosted in Greeks 
by a person who wore the dress of a Scythian. HaTing expressed surprisej 
and being desiroas to know the eause of lifa stay in so wild a eompaay» wag 
told, that this Greek had been aeaptiTe, and for some time a slare, till 
he obtained his liberty in reward of some remarkable action. **l lire 
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Ifi the intervsd of occasional outrages, die friendly 
intercourse of men, even in their rudest condition, is 
afl^tionate and happy.* In rude ages the persons 
and ]MX]pertiel9 of individuals are secure ; because 
each has a friend, as well as an enemy ; and if the 
one is disposed to molest, the other is ready to pro- 
tect ; and the very admiratibn of valor, which m 
some instances tends to sanctify violence, inspires 
likewise certain maxims of generosity and honour, 
that tend to prevent the commission of wrongs. 

Men bear with the defects of their policy, as they 
do widi hardships and inconveniences in their man- 
ner of living. The alarms and the fatigues of war 
become a necessary recreation to those who are ac- 
customed to them, and who have the tone of their 
passions r^sed above less animating or trying occa- 
sions. Old men, among the courtiers of Attila, wept 
when they heard of heroic deeds, which they diem- 
sdves could no longer perform.t And among the 
Celtic nations, when age rendered the warrior unfit 

more impiHlj here/' tays he* ** tban ever I did under the Koman govcm- 
ment ; for they vho lire with the Scythians, if the jean endure the fatipics 
of war, have nothing else to molest them ; they enjoy their possessions un- 
dstorfied ; whereat you are eontfaiaaUy a firey to Ibreipi enemteiy or to 
bad government ; you are forbid to earry arms in your owndefeoce ; you 
sufier from the remissness and iU conduct of those who are appointed to pro- 
tect you ; the evils of peace are eTen worse than those of war » sopunidi- 
ment is ever inflicted on the powerful or the rich ; no mercy is shown to 
the poor ; although your institutions were wisely devised, yet, in the man- 
agement of corrupted men, their effects are pernicious and cruel." £r- 
cerpta de legationibu: 

• lyArvieax's History of the wild Arabs. \ Ibid. 
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for his former toils, it was the custom, in order to 
abridge the languors of a listless and inactive life, to 
sue for death at the hands of his friends*^ 

With all this ferocity of spirit, the rude nations 
of the west were subdued by the policy and more 
regular warfare of the Romans. The point of hon- 
our which the barbarians of Europe adopted as indi* 
viduald, exposed them to a peculiar disadvantage, 
by rendering diem, even in their national wars, 
averse to assailing their enemy by surprise, c^ t^- 
ing the benefit of stratagem ; and though separately 
bold and intrepid, yet, like other rude nations, tfaey 
were, when assembled in great bodies, addicted to 
superstition, and subject to panics. 

They were, from a consciousness of their person- 
al courage and force, sanguine on the ev6 of batde ; 
they were, beyond the bounds of moderation, elated 
on success, and dejected in adversity ; and being 
disposed to consider every event as a judgment of 
the gods, they were never qualified by an uiufwrn 
application or prudence to make the most of their 
forces, to repair their misfortunes, or to improve 
their advantages. 

Resigned to the government of affection and pas- 
sion, they were generous and faithful where they had 
fixed an attachment ; implacable, froward, and cruel, 
where they had conceived a dislike ; addicted to de- 
bauchery, and the immoderate use of intoxicating 

* Ubi transcendit florentcs viribus annos, 

Impfttieni aeri spcrnit oovisse sencctam. 

Sititis, lib. i. S^^. 
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liquors, they deliberated on the affiurs of state in tlie 
heat of their riot ; and in the same dangerous mo- 
mentSy conceived the des^pns of military enterprise, 
or terminated their domestic dissensions by the dag- 
ger or the sword. 

In ihdr wars they preferred death to captivi^. 
The victorioiis armies of the Romams, in^enteringa 
town by assault, or in forcing an incampment, have 
found the mother in the act of destrojring her child- 
ren, that they might not be ^en ; and the dagger 
of the parent^ red with the blood of his family, ready 4 
jto be plunged at last into his own breast^ 

In all these particulars, we perceive that vigor of 
sjHrit, which renders disorder itself respectable, and 
which qualifies men, if fortunate in their situation, to 
lay the basis of domestic libert)r, as well as to maia- 
tain against foreign enemies their national indepen^- 
dence and freedom. 

* Lit. lib. xla. 1 1. Dio Cast. 
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SECTION I. 

09 THE INFLUEIICES OF CLIMATE AKD 8ITUATI0V. 

What we have hitherto observed on the condi-^ 
tion and manners of nations, though cluefly derived 

^ from what has passed in the temperate climates^ 
may, in some measure, be applied to the rude state 
of mankind in every part of the earth ; but if we 
intend to pursue the history c^ oiu* species in its 

' further attainments^ we may soon enter on sub- 
jects which will confine^our observation to narrower 
limits. The genius of political wisdom, and of civil 
arts, appears to have chosen his seats in particular 
tracts of the earth, and to have selected his favourites 
in particular races of men^ 

Man, in his animal capacity^ is qualified to subsist 
in every climate. He reigns with the lion and the 
tyger under the equatorial heats of the sun, or he 
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associates with the bear aiid tlie reindeer beyond the 
polar system. His versatile disposition fits him to 
assume the habits of either condition, or his talent 
for arts enables him to supply its defects. The in- 
termediate climates, however, appear most to fiivour 
his nature ; and in whatever manner we account for 
the fact, it cannot be doubted, that this animal has 
always attained to the principal honours of his spe- 
cies within the temperate zone. The arts, which he 
has on this scene repeatedly inirented, the extent of 
his reason, the fertility of his fancy, and the fierce of 
his genius in literature, commerce, policy, and war, 
sufficiently declare either a distinguished advantt^ 
of situation, or a natural superiority of mind. 

The most remarkable races of men, it is true, 
liave been rude before they were polished. They 
have in some cases retiuned to rudeness again ; and 
it is not from the actual possession of arts, science, 
or policy, that we are to pronomice o( their genius. 

There is a vigor, a reach of capacity, and a sen- 
sibility of mind, which may characterize as wdl the 
savage as the citizen, the slave as well as the master ; 
and the same powers of the mind may be turned to 
a variety of purposes. A modem Greek, perhaps, 
is mischievous, slavish, and cunning, from the same 
animated temperament that made his ancestor ardent, 
ingenious, and bold, in the camp, or in die coun- 
cil of his nation. A modem Italian b distinguished 
by sensibility, quickness, and art, while he employs 
on trifles the capacity of an ancient Roman ; and 
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eifchibits now, in the scene of amusement, and in the 
search of a frivolous applause, that fire, and those 
passions, Mdth which Gracchus burned in the forum, 
and shook the assemblies of a severer people. 

The commercial and lucrative arts have been^ in 
some climates, the principal object of mankind, and 
have been retained through every disaster ; inothers^ 
even under all the fluctuations of fortune, they have 
sdll been neglected \ while in the temperate climates 
of Europe and Asia^ they have had their s^s of ad- 
miration as well as contempt. 

In one state of society arts are slighted, from that 
very ardour of mind, and principle of activity, by 
which, in another^ they are practised with the great- 
est success. While men are engrossed by their 
passions, heated and roused by the struggles andi 
dangers of their country ; while the trumpet sounds 
or the alarm of social engagement is rung, and the 
heart beats high, it were a mark of dukiess, ot of an 
abject spirit, to find leisure for the study of ease, or 
the pursuit of improvements, which have mere con- 
venience or ease for their object. 

The frequent vicissitudes and reverses of fortune, 
which nations have experienced on that very ground 
where the arts have prospered, are probably the ef- 
fects of a busy, inventive, and versatile spirit, by 
which men have canied eveiy national change to'ex- 
tremes. They have raised the fabric of despotic em- 
pire to its greatest height, where they had^ best un- 
derstood the foundations of freedom. They perish- 

24 
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ed in the flames which they themselves had kbidled; 
and they only 9 perhaps^ were capable of dttpUgrmg, by 
turns, the greatest improvements^ or the lowest cor« 
ruptions, to vfbich the human mind can be brought. 

On this scene, mankind have twice, within the 
compass of history, ascended from rude beginnings 
to very high degrees of refinements In every age, 
whether destined by its temporary disposition to 
build or to destroy, they have left the vestiges of an 
active and vehement qmit^ Tht pavement and the 
ruins of Rome are buried ii^ dust,. Aaken from the 
feet of baibarians, who trod with cmitempt on the re- 
finements of luxury, and spumed those arts, the use 
of which it was reserved for the posterity of the same 
people to discover and to admire*^ The tents of the. 
vrild Arab are even now pitched amcmg the ruins of 
magiiificent cities ; and the waste fields which bor* 
der (m Palestine and Syria, arepeihaps become again 
die nursery of infimt nations. The chieftain of an 
Arab tribe, like the founder of Rome, may have al- 
ready fixed the roots of a plant that is to flourish in 
some future period, or laid the foundations of a 
fabric, that will attam to its grandeur in some dis- 
tant age. 

Great part of Afirica has been always imknown ; 
but the silence of &me, on the subject of its revolu- 
tions, b an argument, where no other proof can be 
found, ofweakness in the genius of its people. The 
tonid 2<Hie, eveiy where raund the g^be, however 
known to the geographer, has fiunishedfew materials 
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for history ; and though in many places supplied 
with the arts of Kfe in no contempdble degree, has 
no where matured the more important projecte of 
political wisdom, nor inspired the virtues which are 
connected with freedom, and which are required in 
the conduct of civil affairs. 

It was indeed ii^ the torrid zone that mere arts of 
mechanism and manu&cture were found, among the 
inhabitants of the new world, to have made the great- 
est advance; itis ill India, and jin the re^cms of this 

hemisphere, which are visited by the vertical sun, 

» 

that the arts dT manu&cture, and the practice of com- 
merce, are of the greatest antiquity, and have sur- 
vivedy with the sn^allest dimimition, the ruins of 
time^ and the revolutions of empire. 

The sui^ it seems, which ripens die pineapple and' 
the tamarind, inspires a degree of mildness that can 
even assus^ the rigors of despotkal government ; 
imd such is the effect of a gentie an4 pacific di^osi- 
tion in die natives of the east,dMtt no conquest, rio 
irruption of barbarians, terminates, as they did ainong 
the stubborn natives of Europe, by a total destrue- 
tion of what the love of ease and of pleasure had 
produced. 

Transferred, without any great strug^, fro|n one 
n^er to another, the natives of India are ready^ 
upon every change, to pursue their industry, to ac- 
quiesce in the enj(^rment of USt^ and the hopes of 
animal pleasure ; the vrars of conquest are not pro- 
longed id exasperate the parties engaged in them, 
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or to desolate the land for which those parties con- 
tend ; even the barbarous in^-ader leaves untouched 
the commeix^ial settlement which has not provoked 
his rage ; though master of opulent cities, he only 
encamps, in their neighbourhood, and leaved to his 
heirs the option of entering, by degrees, on the pleas- 
ures, the vices, and the pageantries which his acqui- 
^tions afford ; his successors, still more than him- 
self, are disposed to foster the luve, in proportion as 
they taste more of its sweets ; and they spare the in- 
habitant, together with his dwelling, as ^y speutc 
the herd or th^ stall, c^ which they are become dbe 
proprietors. 

The modem desoiption of India is a repetition 
of the ancient, and the present state of China b de- 
rived finom a distant antiquity, to which there is no 
parallel in the history of maiddnd. The succession 

• of monardis has been changed; but-no revolutioDs 
have a&cted the statet The African and the 
Samoide are not more uniform in their ignoranoe 
and barbarity, than the Chinese and the Indian, if 
we may credit their own story, have been in ^ 
practice of manu&cture, and in the observmioe of a 
certain police, which was calculated only to r^;ulale 
their traffic, and to protect them in thdr application 

• to servile or lucrative arts. 

• If we pass from tibese general representation^ of 
what mankind have done, to the more minute de^ 
scripticm of the animal himself, as he has occupied 
diflEerent climates, and is diversified in 
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complexion, and character, we shall find a variety of 
genius corresponding to the. efl^cts of his conduct, 
and the result of his story. 

Man, in the perfection of his natural faculties, 
is quick and delicate in his sensibility ; ext^i- 
sive and various in his imaginations and reflec- 
tions ; attentive, penetrating, and subtile, in what 
relates to Us fellow creatures ; firm and ardent in 
his purposes ; devoted to friendsMp or to enmity; 
jealous of his independence and bis honour, which 
he will not relinquish for safety or for profit; under 
all his corruptions or improvements, he retains his 
natural sensibility, if^ not his force ; and his com- 
merce is a bles^i^ or a curse, according to the di- 
rection his mind has received. 

But under the extremes of heat or of cold, the ac- 
tive range of the human soul appears to be limited ; 
aod men are of inferior importance, either as friends 
or as enemies* In the one extreme, they are dull 
and slow, modarate in their desires, regular and pa- 
cific in their mann^ of life ; in the other, they are 
feverish in their passions, weal^ in their judgments, 
and addicted by-temperament to animal pleasure. 
In both the heart is mercenary, and makes import- 
ant concsesaions for duldish bribes ; in both the spirit 
is prepared for servitude ; in the ime it is subdued 
by fear of the future; in the other it is not roused 
even by its sens^ of the present^ 

The nations of Europe who would settle or con- 
quer on the south or the north of their ow^ii happier 
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dhnates, find litde resistance ; ibey extend their do* 
mimon at pleasure, and find no uriiere a linut but 
in the ocean, and in the satiety of conquest. Widi 
few of die pangs and the struggles that precede the 
reduction of nations, mi^ty provinces have been 
successively annexed to the territory of Russia ; and 
its sovereign, who accounts within his domain, en» 
tire tribes, with whom peiiiaps none of bis emissaries 
have ever conversed, despatdied a few geometers to 
extend his empire, and thus to execute a project, 
in which the Romany were obfiged to empk^ th^r 
consuls and their legions.^ These modem conqua*- 
ors complain of rebellion, where they meet with re- 
pugnance ; and are surprised at being treated as ene- 
mies, where they come to impose their tribute. 

It appears, however, that on the shores of the East- 
^ sea, they have met with nations f who have ques- 
tioned their tide to reign, and who have conadcral 
Ihe requisition of a tax as the demand of efiects tof 
>tothing. Here perhaps may be found die genius of 
pncient Europe, and under its name of feitx^ty, the 
spirit c^ national independence ;:|: that spirit which 
disputed its ground in the west with the victorious 
armies of 'Home, and baffled the attempts of the Per- 
sian monarchs to ecHnprehend the villages of Greece 
within the bounds of their extensive dominion* 

The great and striking diversities which obtain 
betwixt the inhabitants of climates far removed fioni 

* Sec Rnariaa All as. f '^^ Tehaizi. 

i Notes to tbe Gencslogieal Historj of the TaitarSy roftehed hy Stnli- 
lenberg. > 
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eslch other, are, like the varie^es of o4)er animals in 
different regions, easily observed. The horse and 
the reindeer are just emblems of the Arab and the 
Ltaplander ; the native of Arabia, like the animal for 
whose race his countiy is &med, whether wild in 
the woods, or tatored by art, is lively, active, and 
fervent in the exercise on wluch he is bent lliia 
lace of men, in their rude state, fly to the desert 
for freedom, and in roviDg bands sdarm the frontiers 
of empire, and strike a terror in the province to 
which their moving encampments advance.^ When 
roused by the prospect of conquest, or disposed 
to act on a plan^ they spread their dominion, and 
their i^stem of inu^iin&tion, over migfaly tracts of 
the earth } when possessed of property and of set- 
tlement, they set the exanq>le of a lively inventiim^ 
and superior ingenuity, m the practice of arts, and 
the study of science^ The Laplander, on the contra-* 
ry, like the associate of his climate, is hardy, inde&ti* 
gable, and patient of famine ; dull rather than tame } 
serviceable in a particular tract ; and inciqiable of 
change^ Whole nations continue frcmi age to age in 
the same condition, and, with immoveable phlegm, 
submit to the appellations of Danty of Swede, or of 
Muscauitey according to the land they inhabit ; and 
t^uffisr their countFy to be severed like a conmion, by 
the line on which those nations have traced their 
limits of empire. 
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It is not in the extremes alone that these varieties 
of genius may be dearly distinguished. Their con- 
tinual change keeps pace with the variations of cli- 
mate with which we suppose them connected ; and 
though certain degrees of capacity, penetration^ and 
ardour, are not the lot of entire nations^ nor the vul- 
garproperties of any people ; yet their unequal fre- 
quency, and unequal measure^ in di&rent countries^ 
are sufEciently manifest from the manners, the tcHie 
of conversation, the talent for business, amusement^ 
and the literary composition, which predominate in 
each. 

It is to the soilthem nations of Europe, both an«> 
cient and modem, that we owe the invention and 
embellishment of that mythology, and those eariy 
traditions, which continue to furnish the materials of 
fancy j and the field of poetic allusion. To them we 
owe the romantic tales of chivalry, as well as the 
subsequent models of a more rational style, by which 
the heart and the imagination are kindled, and the 
understanding informed. 

The fruits of industry have abounded most in the 
north, and the study of science has here reed ved its 
most solid improvem^ts ; the eflforts of imagination 
and sentiment were most frequent and most success- 
ful in the south. While the shores of the Baltic 
became famed for the studies of Copernicus, Tycho 
Brahe, and Kepler, those of the Mediterranean were 
celebrated for giving birth to men of genius in aU 
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ita variety, sitid for having abowded widxjfof^ and 
Ustorians^ as wc^U as with men of science. 

On one sidci kamii^ took its rise from tlie heait 
and the 6my ; on the other, it is $Utt.confiaed tQ 
tbe jttdgsient and the n^emgiy. A &ith{ul detail 
of pu Wo 4i|infiactia(^ with Uttk discenui^ 
com|(ar«kive iflQ^[iailaoce ; the. treaties and the djma 
of natiiHM^ tbe birth^apdgen^qgies of princes, are, 
in the Ulerature of ncirthem wtfofxh waply pr^$erv- 
ed ; wUk.the lig^ of the undei«tanding,.and the 
feelings of the heart, are su&red to perish. The 
historj of the himan character ; the interesting aie- 
moir, founded ik) less on the careless proceedii^ ^f 
a.private life, than on the formal transactioQs of a 
pfublic station ; the ingenious pleasantry^ the pierq- 
mg ridicule) the tender^ pathfsjtic, or tfaeelevatod 
strain of elocution, have beox confined in modem, 
as well as ^pident times, with a few excq^tio^, to 
the same latitudes with the % smd the vine. 

These diversities of naltural gffua% IT real, tw$L 
have great part of their foundptian fai the aamd 
ikame ; . aad i( has been ofben observed, that the 
vine.flouridies, Where, to quicken the fefniients of 
the human blood, its aids aie tb& l^fist refuted* 
Wh&^iritimUslk|uors,aif«Bopgsovthemnatiooa, 
fiom a sense of tbeir.ruiaous ^fects, prohibj^ted ; or 
frooaalovedf deeea^, and thf posae^^on of a tem- 
p(Bagpnentj5dbc»ep4y wapx^ 
narry. in the north a peculiar charm, viule they 
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cy and wdonr of pasrfon, wltfbbthe diaato is found 
to deny. 

' The mdt&ig desires, or tfieftcry fassioiiSy wkieh 
in one climate takcf place betit^een the waca^-mcm 
another changed into a sober coifiidefBtian^ or mipiiL* 
tience of mutual disgiist. -This diangeisoomaifcad 
in crosung the Mediterranean, in folhwmg the 
courst of the Mis^s^ppi, m ascending* the nmintains 
of Caneasnsr, and in paashi^ fit)m the A^ and ife 
Pyrenes to Ibe shofes of the Bakic^ 

The female sex dotabieers' on Ae fmjodtr, of 
E«ouisiana, hy the deiMe en^e of supeiBtilion^ 
and 6f paisdkm. ' They ai« sla^ea among the native 
inIuA»tants of Canada, and afe chiefly valued fist 
the toils they endure, and tiie domekioasrHiontfaqr 
yield:* 

The burning ardours, andihe torturing joakmaies 
of die seragfio and4he hamni$ V9bidx have Kogned 
so long in Asia and Africa^ and wfaieh, in the aoodi- 
em parts of Europe, have scarcely given wa^ to the 
difference of religion and efcril eBtablidnnent% aae 
fbund, however, -vrith an • akiatemttit oC heat^in iht 
climate, to be moire eai^ dwag^ in one? latittidr, 
into a temporary passion which engroaasa the mind, 
widiont enfeebling it, and e&citea to xoBMnlic 
achievements ; by a fiuther pitigi c as to the-noiih^at 
Is changed into a ^irit of gattmry, wfaioh«npfaf» 

* CharieTotx. 
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4iie wltattdlhe.faM9risioBetJMn tlie heart r^wM^ 
prefers ^ntatgiie to ei^of iimit^ md whcitiHt^^ 
fectation.and vanity, where sentiment and demtp 
have fiulfid« . As it <k{wls from die siui» die same 
paaswDi&iwlhcr.ccMiiIKifiedMto a b^itpf4oinwt^ 
ooimeoli(in,';or firoMn wto a slate of icisepisibijillgr^ 
4n4er whioh the sexes at &ee4am i^^sHrofjly cbopfie 
te unite their society. 

These yaiiationg of te«ipeifM9ieiit and chasaater 
^ not mdeed covre^pcff^d wkh.the number of de- 
Igfoass that are nieaeiired fifim the equator to Iha 
pole $ nov does the temperature of the air itself de^ 
pendjQftdie^ latitude. Varieties of soil, and positioi^ 
the distance or nei|^ib<wrhQo4of.the sea, are known 
to^afieetthe aitaaospheref and may hav^ signal e|ie4t9 
in composing the animal frame. . . 

The climates of America, though taken under 
thesamepsmUd, ar&otfierved to dUfer &xmi dK)ae 
qlE J^upcqie. There, extensive marshes, gpeat lakes, 
^;ed, decayed^ and/ crowds forests, mth die odier 
oflscumatanoes that mark an imculjtivated country, 
aie supposed tonefdenish die air uradi heavy and 
neajous vapours, that give.a double ^iqierity to die 
iwpBlBr; ad during mai^j^ months, by the fre^qoey 
asdiCQRlinunee of fogs, smoiw, and frosty cany die 
imwreniences of the fi^d zone far into the t^tn^r 
pemteu The Siwipid^ and die L^laoder, how- 
€9na^ have- their ownterpart, though on a lonrer 
latitude, on the shores of America ; the Canadian 



aMd die IrbqpiCMs bear a MsanUanee to ife 
ofeitt iiAabilaillB affile itUiUliBS climiM<if£a^ 
tt^, The'MnicHh fike the A^atio cf lafia, b&* 
il% iiMictied tfi^ pkaswe, i«» sttok in Hfcniinacy ; 
aiM fai4lie iid^ibdiuiMiod cfithe \nki and the free, 
had snflfef^ to be fsdsed oa faia -vicflkneaa a dc^^ 
neering aiipeMitkiny «nd a pecHumeat fabric of dea- 
potical government* 

with Cteeete^ Itdy, and Spain ; but the dinultes ate 
fonndto be diffemnt; and while tlie dsncts, notonfy 
of the Med«leiTanean$ bat even those of the Aliaa- 
tiev are tivouned with a moderate^chttge and vioiatf 4 
tude ^ seaacRBi the eastern psots-ofEnirope, and tte 
tKVthem continent of Alia, aie afllicl^ with att their 
extremes* In one staaon, we are told^ tlnr ^Ae 
plagues of en aitdent summer itach almost to the 
ftt^zen sea ; and that the iniiabitttit » obliged to 
screen IdfQis^ from bokious vermin in the same 
cknids of smoke in which he must, at a diSercnt 
time of the year, tatce shelter from tiie rigors cf 
cold. When wint^ refams, ^ transilv^n is tnpid^ 
and vnAi an asperity, ahno^ equal in t¥erj latitude, 
lays waste the &oe c^ the earth, from the northern 
confines of Sibef4a, tothedescaits of Mount Caoea* 
stts and the frontier of In^. 

Whii ^s tmequal £strtbution of climale, by 
which the lot, asweHastheii^lionBlcharMter, <rfAe 
nortihem Ariatic may be deemed inferior to timt of 
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Eiffopeans^ tiiio lie wider the nme ^pmMti^ a«4m« 
Uar gradatioB cS tasq^a^meiit and spirit, howmiert 
has beeA dbeerwd* in 'ibUoivljig tfM^iMVidian oq 
eidier tnct ; andlfae^ Muthem Tartar has <mcribe 
Tongoaes and the ^amoide 4ie aaitie preanaiacoce^ 
tfaat'certai& natiofis of £urope are kiio\m to posses^ 
over dieir norlfaern neigfabauiB, iHtettioiia mom adr 
vantageous to both. 

The soilthem hemisphere scarcely ofers a sab* 
jeet of like observatjon. The tetnperate zone, is 
diere still oncUscofreKd, or is onljr known in twi 
promontories, the Cape of Good Hope Mid Cliye 
Horn, which slietdi into moderate latitiides on that 
side.of the fine* B^t the sarrage of Soudi AmMka, 
notwilkstHDding the interposition of the nations 
of Peru and of Mexico, is found to resemUe his 
comHerpart on di^ north; and the Hotfe^rtot, ti) 
many things, tlie barbarian of Ewope; heiste* 
nacious of finoedoin, has mdimenls oi pottcy, and 
(I national vigor, which ftsive to distinguish his 
race from the other AlHcan tribes, who wet oxt 
posed to the more vertical rays of the snn; 

While we have, in these observatioiis, 0Qif|r 
thwwn out what must psestnt itself on tbe. m^st 
curaoiy view oH the bistoiy of qnsidEind> or w|m 
may be presumed fiom the mere obscanf^ of some 
naticms, who inhabit great trapts of die earthy as 
wdlasfrom the lustre ctfothoii, we are fldU unable 
to atplain the manner in wkich cliaiMle may a&ct 
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tli#> itaxMOtUBttoL ix fijflter the flamiiisof its inhal?' 

itaat .. . J , . 

Tliat the teqiper of the he^t, Bitfd, th^ ^ntfi^Uec^uai 
0peiiitiQos of :tbe mvidi, at^ m »>me. measure^ 4^ 
pa)deot<m the. state. of 4lP aabpal orgax^f, is well 
knoivn bicm exp^%^ .]|l^ diffiir finofi th$:m- 
sdves ia sickM^ ai^ in heakh ; under a changip of 
diet, of air, and of exercise ; but we are, even in 
thc^^ui)|fiar instanqes, a^taloss how to conneclthe 
i^Mise withits siippQSfd e%pt ; and tl^oi]g)i(^m^ 
Iqr inphiding. a variety, of 4ucb.caj(^3| nu^^ hy ^ooie 
regular iofluence, affect . the ciuiiacters of lPf9t. . w^ 
isan never hope to explain the manner of thqs^ inr 
flufpce^ tHi we have ^nderstoqdt wh4 ptchpiAy we 
sh^U never understandi the strupfure of thp9e finer 
Q{]gan9 xn^ith wj^ch op^rajtlbos f4 the $oul axe con- 
nectad* 

Wbesx we point out, in tiie siti^oi of a pQopk, 
ciscvin^tonces whicii, by determinii^g their, pursuits^ 
iregulate their habits, and their manner of life i 
and when, instead of referrii:^ to the supposed pl^ys- 
ical souroe of th^ dispos^itions, we assign their iu- 
dueemeotSw to a determinate c(mduct i in this wc 
sgak i^ effects and of causes who$e connection is 
moie fimiiliarily known. We can understand, for 
ioMuice, why a race of x^en like the $amo«de» 
confined, during great part of the year, to darkness, 
or setired into caverns, should differ in their man- 
ners and apprehenaioiis firom those who are at 
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liberty in evei^ season ; or who, ittBteati of se^dting 
relief from the extremities of cold, are empkrj/i^' in 
search' of precautians against Ae dppresdons of a 
burning smi. Fire and exercise are the rente^es of 
cold ; repose and shade the secatities from heat^ 
The Hollander is laborious and' Industrious in 
Europe i he becomes more languid and slotltfbl in 
India.* 

Great extrerafties, either of heat or cioldi vittper- 
hapSj in a moral vievr, equally un^ourable to the 
active genius of mankind, and by presenting alike 
insuperable difficulties to be overcome; or strong 
mdncements to indolence and slodi, equally prevent 
the first application^ of ingenuity, or Emit their 
progress. Some intermediate degrees of inconve- 
nience in the situation, at once exdte the spirit, aiid, 
whh the hopes of success, encourage its cffForts. 
" It is in the least favomtble situations,** says Mn 
Rousseau, " tJrnt the arts haVe flotuished tiie flioflt. 
I could show them in Egypt, as they spread iridi 
the overflotnng of the Nile ; and in Attica, as tkfey 
mounted up to the clouds, from a rocky -sciSl and 
from barren sands ;. While, on the fertile banks of 
the Eim)tas, they were not able to fasten their roots." * 

Where mankmd from the first subsast by toil, 
artd in the midst of dBficulties, the defetets of Aeir 

• The Dutch sailors, who were employed in the sicg« of Mftlaco, tore or 
borntihe sail cloth vhlch was given them to make tents, tlwl they miglif 
ftot hate the trouble of roaVior ^ ^tch «»!? t^c"*- ^>2r* ^^ Matttief, 



tttuatioii tfe 8Ui4>lied by ioduaby ; and while diy, 
tenipttqg, and healthful kiids are left ugcuUivatcdt^ 
the peatiknt nanh is dnuned with great V^bour, 
.aod tbe sea ia feoccd off with migfa^ bauicny tiie 
nateriala and the costs of which, the schI td be 
gained can acarody afford^ or repay* Harbqura fie 
opened, and crowded with shipping, where vessels 
of burden, if they are not constructed with a . view 
to the «ituation» have not wat^ to float Elegant 
laod magnificent edifices are raised on foundations 
of slime ; and all the conveniences of hunuui life 
are made to abound, where nature does not i^eau to 
have prepared a recepticm for men. It is in vam to 
expect, that the ^r^idence of arts and commeroe 
should be determined by the possessicm of natural 
advantages. Men do moi^ when they have certain 
difficulties to surmount, than when they have sup- 
posed bles^ngs to enjoy ; and the shade of the bar- 
ren oak and the piue are more favourable to the 
gemus of mwkind, than that of the palm or the 
tamarind* 

Among the advantages v/hxch enable nations to 
run the career of policy, as well as of arts^ it may 
be expected^ from the observations already made^ 
that we should reckon every circumstance which 
enable them to divide and to mamtain them$di^es 
in distinct and independent communities. The so- 
ciety and concourse of other men are not more 

* Compftrethe sUte of Hunganr vitb that of Holland 
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necessary to ftrnn the imdhridual, than tlie rivafalttp 
and competition of nations are td invt^^raitt ^ 
ptineipies of political fife in a state. Their warSi 
and their treaties, their mntual jealousies, and the 
eslaUishments nvhich they defvise \Htfa a view tQ 
each other, constitute more than half the occupa« 
tions of mankind, and famish materials for their 
greatest and most improving exertions. For tiiis 
reason, chisters of islands, a continent ^ided by 
many naturtf barriers, great rivers, tidges of monn- 
tdns, and arms of the sea, are best fitted for be« 
coming die nursery of independent and respectable 
nations. The distinction of states being clearly 
maintained, a principle of political life is established 
in every division, and the capital of every district^ 
like die heart of an animal body, comtnumcates 
with ease the vital blood and the national spirit of 
its members. 

The most respectable nations have always been 
found, where at least one part of the frontier has 
been washed by the sea. This barrier, perhaps tfie 
strongest of all in the times of ignorance, does not, 
however, even then supersede the cares of a national ; 
defence ; and in the advanced state of arts, gives 
the greatest scope and facility to commerce. 

Thriving and independent nations were accord* 
ingly scattered on the shores of the Pacific and 
the Atiantic. They surrotmded the Red Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Bidtic ; whfle, a few tribes 

26 
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^uccpt&A^ ndbo redve amoiig^fae iinonttttiis kofffcr^ 
ing oaf India and Persia, or who hare found mmm 
lude ffitebKshmeiit among the emekaandtfaeafaaras 
of the Caspian and die Euxine, there is scaiei^ a 
people in the itast coatfinentof Asia idio deaecf es 
die nane of a- nation* The ludicMinded plain is 
traveraed iKt larga by hoodesy' who aie in. peip«&wl 
owdooy or who aie di^dJaced and faarasmsd l^ kh^ 
mutttid hoatiiitiea.' Althodg^ diegr ^art never per- 
faq» afsluaUy Ueaded togatber in the course of 
hunting, or in die search of pasture, tbey cannot 
bear one great distinction of nations, wfaicb is taken 
from the territory, and which is deejdy impressed 
by an aflfection to the native seat. They move m 
troops, without the arrangement or the ccmcert of 
nations; they beconfeeasy acces^ons to every new 
empire among themselves, orto the Chinese and the 
Muscovite, with whom they hold a traffic for the 
means of subsistence, and the materials of pleasure. 
Where a happy ^stem of unions is formed, they 
do not rely for the continuance of their separate 
names, and fw that of their political uidependencet 
on the barriers erected by nature. Mutual jeal- 
ousies lead to the maintenance ol a balance of pow- 
er ; and tins principle, more than die Rhine and the 
Ocean, than the Alps and the Pyrenes in modem 
Europe ; more than the straits of Thermc^ylae, the 
mountains of Thrace, or the bays of Salamine and 
in ancient Greece, tended to prolcmg the 
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scpe n Am ^ teiftieh ttie jbriMihitiiits of tihese iia|]^ 
diflMtcB bave owed their feficitjr « natknis, the 
hi9tM of ^iheir fiime, and tbqir ant aeeoBq>liidi'< 

)pQCIit8# 

if weiiiiein to piirstte the hstorj of oivil sodiBty^ 
cwratlmtloii mmA be chiefly ^Greeted to anchejr-- 
aiap^les, and we mast here hid &reweil to these nv 
gioiis of jthe earth, on wl»di oar species^ fay die 
dfeotsi of situation or elitnate, appear to be rertvain<- 
^ed in didr national pwsmtSj or inferior in ibt pow* 
eis of the mind. 
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SECTION II. 

THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

W£ have hitherto observed mankind, either unit* 
ed together on terms of equality, or disposed to admit 
of a subordination founded merely on the voluntary 
respect and attachment which they paid to their 
leaders ; but, in both cases, without any concerted 
plan pf government, or system of laws. 

The savage, whose fortune is comprised in his 
csdxn, his fur, and his arms, is satisfied with that 
provision, and with that degree of security, he him- 
self can procure. He perceives, in treating with 
his equal, no subject of discussion that should be 
referred to the decision of a judge ; nor does he 
find in any hand the badges of magistracy, or the 
ensign of a perpetual command. 

The barbarian, though induced by his admira* 
ti<Hi of personal qualities, the lustre of a heroic race, 
or a superiority of fortune, to follow the banners of 
a leader, and to act a subordinate part in his tribe, 
knows not, that what he performs from choice, is 
to be made a subject of obligation. He acts from 
auctions unacquainted with forms ; and when pro- 
vdced, or when engaged in dilutes, he recurs to 
the sword, as the ultimate means of' decision, in all 
queslk^is of right. 
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.Huloaa aflbus^ in the mtm thne^ coi^nue tliar 
pmgren. What ivas in one generatioii a propm- 
41^ to herd with 4]ie species, bftcomes in Ae ages 
^vdiioh fellow, a principle of natural union. What 
origisially an alliance for common defence, 
a xMieened plaafi of poKdcal force ; ^die 
care of subsistence becomes an anxiety for accumu- 
](itfog weaiAf 9anA die fefundation c^commercid arts. 

Mankind, |n fbUoi^ing die present sense of thdr 
ninds. In striving to remove inconvemences, or to 
gain apparent} and contiguctos advantages, arrive' at 
ends mtiah even dieir iianaginatiM could not andict- 
paltf ; andpasson, likeother animals, %a the tract tH 
their naftiire, urithout poiceiving its end. He whiei 
fimt said, '^I ifriil q)prc^Niiate this field ; I wfllleave 
it to my faoirs ;'^ ^Kd not pevceive, diat he was hir- 
ing tih&ifouiMlalioii of eivit hMfS and political esti^- 
lishments. He »iriio first ranged Inmseif untfer a 
k»der, did not pocdTd, that he 1^ setting Ae e>. 
ample of a permanent subordination, under die pre-- 
tenoe <^ wfaich^ die rapacious were to seize his pos- 
oesaons, and the arrogant to hf claim to his seivice. 

Men, in general, are sufficiendy disposed to oc- 
cupjr themselves ki forming projects and sdiemes ; 
but he who would scheme and project for odienr, 
will find an opponent in every person who isdispos- 
ed 10 seheme for l^nsel£ Like die winds diat 
dome we know not whence, and bk>w withersoever 
they list, the forms of society are derived hom an 



ti^ .dafii^ of fihUMCVhy, fimn. thefinatintits, nab ff^m 
tl|e spficiilfitioiw ofiin^tw Theicioviidtaf'mafikiiad 
are directed, in ^ir e^tabUshmentat and oieasiiMs^ 
by the cirQ^mstaaces in which th^ arie fibiQQd ; and 
s^doiaai:e turned from tbeir ymft imSMow ^iphm- 
of aiiy ^lii^ pif^tpr. 

fiveiy step a»d <^v^iy • mwiemjeitt tf.tbe midtittidet 
even in what are termed enli^rtencdagea^agB nuUfe 
Wftheq^ bUndneas to dio fi»tilDeviand<.naficnv 
atu9)Wci upon ^rtaULishmen^f nishioliaBe indeed die* 
resnljt ^f hufmn a9tiQ|i/;lH}t mo^jikQ exeeudm df any* 
kvi^map- dq^isp.^ If .OomweU aaid, that a maiF 
BiP9ifr mounts bigfaer, than iviwn be knoinn «0t 
lYlwthfp: h^ i9 going) it nay 4dtfa noiie retaon be 
affirmed of eommunteieai that Ikey admit of iht 
greateat revt^ntions .where no change k intended^ 
a^d that the most refined polhickms do notahnijrs 
know whither they are leading the state by thefe 
pirQJects. 

U WQ listen to &e teatimony of mjodsm hflBCony^ 
and u^ihA of the most* aulitfBiitic part* of the aa^ 
GM#t > if -we attCEud to tb^ ^nctioe of.nationainieueiy 
qqai^ of the world, a«d in evety /eondilkm,'iibhe^ 
ec tb^ of the barbapiian.op l^tpoUBhedf/weBhall 
fiwl very, iittte rt^asoa toireiraet tUa. a^aertioo. No 
QQHftitmiqp ifi forgped h!f\QQm»r% nogotemmeat 
i^^popi^d fyqfH a.pbwu Theimembera.iof ar. small 
CfiOtend f^c^qualitgr f.the members of a greater^ 
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find >dKiiuielvw dassed in a eatKmra kxw ta A ittk^ 
a fbundatioti far monaidif • 'Hxy proocei from 
ooB'farm of gw qn a pciit to awotfaer, bf eaqr traast'^ 
tioM, and frequently onder old names adopt a new 
ooosdtalion. The seeds of every form are lodged 
in human nalme; they spring up and ripen wilii 
theseaaon* The pveralence of a partsculir spedes 
is often derived from an imp e t c ep tfl rfe iaigredieBt 
minglad in ifae-soiL 

We ans tboefare to receive, with cauliony ^tm^ 
dkfcana qr J nataiies of ancient legislators, and fiMhnd^ 
mis eS stales. Their names have long been oele- 
bnited ;< their aopposod plans have been adnaiied; 
and liiBt weie piobabfy the consequences df an 
oarty silnatioA, ia, in w&j anatanoe, considesred aa 
aajeifeet'Of deaigtu An author and a woilc, Iftie 
caosi^.'attd eflSNt, are pei|>Anidy ooufded fbgeiiieir.^ 
Thb is tiie simplest form under whidi we can cdn- 
nder die establishment oi nations ; and vre ascribe 
tea previous design, what came to be known ohly 
by experience, what no human wisdom could fi»e^ 
see, emd v^bA^ without Ifae concurring humour and 
iisposllioii ^ his age, no authority could enafale'riH 
mdMdual to excscute* 

- If men, during ages of extensive reflection, mA 
amployed in the seareh of improvement, are wedded 
to their msdtutions; and, labouring under mariy 
acknowledged inconveniences, cannot Ineak loose 
from die trammels of custom ; what shall we sup* 
pose their humour to have been in the times of 
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Roffllulus and Lyciu^s ? Th^ were not siupel^ 
more ^sposed to embrace the schemes of miiova«- 
tors, or to dhake off the impiessioas of habit; the^ 
were not more pfiant and ductile, when thek know- 
ledge was less ; not m<Ke capable of refineHcient, 
when their minds were more circumambed. 

We imag^ie, perhaps, thai rude nations muat have 
so strong a sense, of the defects under which they 
labour, and be so conscious that leformatiooB a» 
requisite in their manners, that they must be ready 
to adc^t, with joy, every plan of imjux^vemesit,. and 
to receive every plausible proposal witici inqdioit 
compliance* And we are thus inclined to beUei^e, 
tlkLt the harp of Orpheus could eiect, in one age^ 
what the eloquence c^ Plato couUt.not prodMce in 
another. We mistdie, however, tlie chamcteriatio 
oi simple ages ; mankind Aen appear to ficel the 
fewest defiacts, and are then least. desirous to enlor 
on ref<Hinations. 

The reality, in the mean time, of certain eaitablidi* 
ments at Rcune and at Sparta^ (»nnot be disputed; 
but it is probable, that the government of both these 
states took its rise from the situation and genhts of 
the people, not frcmi the i»x>|ect8 of single men ; 
ibat the celebrated warrior and statesman, who are 
considered as the founders of tiioae nations, oidy 
9Cted a superior part among numbers who were dis- 
posed to the same institiitioiis'; and that thqr left 
to posterity a reno\vp, pcinling them out as the 

27 
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im«iloimornfl»jr|»nctioe8 wUdb had beea alreatff 
in use, and which hdped to form their own inw^ 
ners and genius, as weU as those .of tbeB* cxmn- 
ttynten. 

It has been formeiiy oba^redt that^ in many par* 
ticttlarg, the costttmsof awapte natro»s coiapidr yritb 
what is ascribed to the invenlacm of ^aiiy states^ 
that the model of republican govermnent, thescpatet 
»id Ae assembly of the people ; that even the eq^- 
ky of proper^, or the commoni^ i£ goods, were 
not lescnred to the invention or contrivance of sin- 
gular men. 

If we consider Hanndus as die founder of the 
Bonaan state, certainly he who kiUed his iMrother, 
dat he mig^ vtigA alone, did not desire to covoe 
uttderrssmintS'from the cmtooling power of the 
atnatev* nor to refer die councils of his sioveieign^' 
to^ tfie deoisicm oS a collective body* Love of do- 
maaioA is, by its nature, avarse to restraint ^ and this 
oUeftain^ like every leader in a rude age, probably 
fomid a class of men ready to intrude oo his cou^' 
cils, and widumt iriiom he could not proceed* He 
met vMk ocraeJonsi on^ which,^ as at the sound of a 
tmmpet, the body of the people assembled, and too^k 
tesokilions, which any individual might In vsun dis- 
pttle, or attempt to contix4 ; and Rome, which com- 
meneed on the general plso of eveiy artless society, 
fimnd httting in^proveiflents in the pursuit of tem- 
porary eKpediaits, and d^ested her political fiamr 
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in adjustmg the pret^abns of paitits ivlmfti 
in the state. 

Mankind, m very early ages ef society, kam to 
covet riches, and to admire distinction ; they have 
avarice and ambition, and are occasionaUy led by 
these passions to depredations and conquest; but 
in dieir ordinary conduct, are guided or restrained 
by different motives; by slodi or intem yeiaiicje \ 
by personal attachments, or personal animoaties; 
which mislead from the attention to interest. These 
motives or habits render mankind, at times remia* 
or outrageous ; they prove the source of civil peace 
or of civil disorder, but dist]uatify those who ai^ 
actuated by them, fW>m mainlainfaig any fiaeedoMu^ 
pation ; slavery and rapine, in the case of evcsy 
community, are first threatened fima abroad, 
war, eUher oflfensive or defensive, is die gmat 
ness of eveiy tribe; The enemy occufiy Aair 
thoughts; tiiey have no leisuie kx domestie dis- 
sensions. It b the desire of every ^ mf n^ i mi coak. 
nranity, however, to secure itself; and in {mpor- 
tion as it gains this obyeot, by stmigtimkigits 
barrier, by ureakening its enen^, v by pPMuriiig 
aHies, the incfividud at home bethinks him of what 
lie may gain or lose i» himself; the leader is dis- 
posed to enlarge the advantages which bdoi^ to his 
station ; the fitdlower becomes jeakms of righls 
which are open to encraadsneAt; and pwties who 
uittted before, fit>m aftsction and fasbk, or from a 
regard to their common preservation, disagree in 
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supporting their several chums to pit«edence or 
ptxsfit. 

When die animosities of faction are thus aivak* 
died at homcy and the ptetensiona of finBcdom arc 
opposed to those of dominion, the membciB of 
every society find a new scene upon idndi to ezcft 
dieir activity. They had qnarrdled, perix^s, on 
pofaits of inlerest ; they had bfliaoced betw e ai dif- 
ftrent leaders ; but they had never united as cid- 
sensj to widistand tlieeneroachraettta of sowpe^^n^y 
or to maintain their common rights as a peo^. tf 
the prince, in Ais contest, finds mmibess to sup- 
port, as well te to oppose his pretensions, the awoid 
vAoKii was Mdietted i^;ttn8t foreign enemies^ im^ 
be pointed at te bosom of feUbw sufagects, and 
every interval of peace fiorn abffnd, be.fiUed widi 
domestic wnr« The sacned names of liber^, jms- 
lice, and civil order, a» made to rewmnd in pub- 
lie assemblies; and, during die ahflenoe cf odier 
alarms, give to society, within itsdf, an dnmdant 
snbject of ferment and'amtuosily. 

tf ^rfiat is rdated of - the litde princ^nlitiea which, 
in ancient Innes, were formed in Greece, in bsdy, 
and over aH Eitfope, agrees With the character we 
have given of mankind under the first in^ixeasiQiis 
of property, of inlerat, and of faeickiitaiy distinc- 
tions ; the seditions and domestic wars whidi fid- 
lowed in those very slates, tiic expulsion of their 
kings, or die quesdons which arose amcemii^lfae 
prerogatives of the sovereign, or privilege of ^ 
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flubject, are agreesMe to tlie representation whieh 
we now ^ve of the first step toward political eSbsih 
lishment, and the de^rc of a legal constitution • 

What this constituti<m may be in its earliest ffmii» 
depends an a variety of ckcumatance^ in the cofK& 
tion of natdons ; it dependa on the extent of Urn 
prineipafitjr in its rude stale ; on the degi^ of dis* 
parity to whidi mankind had submitted beftwe tlmy 
begun to dispute the d>uae8of power; it dcfiendi^ 
Mkew»e on whi^ we term acvidbitr, the peraonal 
oharaetET of an individual, or the events of a war. . 

Everycommunkyisorigina&yaaQallme. TliHt 
propen^ty by which mankind at ficst unite^ is not 
the prinoqde from wbichdiey afleiwaids aat in e^ 
tending the limits of empue* Ssmll Uib^^ "wheie 
diey ase not aaaembfed by oommon objecta.of eoa*- 
quest or safely, are evenaveiae In a coalition. I^ 
lifee die real or fiibulous confederacy of the Ctiyadb& 
ibr the destriio^n ctf Troy, mai^natvMis combine 
in pursuit of a single object, tibey ea^ jseparate 
again, and act anew on the itiaxims of rival /rtajtea. 

There is, peciiips, a certaiii nadticaial octent, with- 
m which the passimis of men are eaaUy communis 
Datnl firom one, oi^a few, to jdie whole; and there 
are oeftaM numbers of men who can be assembled, 
and act in a bocl^. K^ while the society is not en^ 
laigied beyond thb dimension, and while its tmm- 
bets are easity asseaidiledy political qoBtentioi]& arise, 
the stale seldom fidls to proceed on republican max- 

ims, and to establish democracy. In most mdc 
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{MtncipaUtieSy tile leader derived his prerogalive 
fifom die lustre of his race, and from the vduntary 
attachment of his tribe ; the people he commanded 
were his fiiends, his subjects, and his troops. If 
we suppose, upon any change in didr mmners, that 
they cease to revere his £gnity, that they jnetend 
to equality among themselyes, are seized widi a 
jealousy of his assuming too much, the foundation 
<^ his power are already ivithdrawn. When the 
Voluntary subject becomes refractcxy ; when con- 
sid^mble parties, or the cottective body, choose to 
act for themselves ; the sonall kingdom, like tint of 
Athens, becomes of course a republic. 

The changes of condition, and of mannas, which, 
in the progress of mankind, raise up to nfltiOBB a 
leader and a prince, create, at tiie same tkney a no- 
bility and a variety of ranks, who have, in a subor- 
dinate degree, their claim to distinction. Sttpersti- 
tion, too, may create an order of men, ^iite>, onier 
the titie of priesthood, ei^age in the pursuit of a 
separate interest ; who, by their tmion and firmness 
as a body, and by their incessant amUtian, deserve 
to be reckoned in the Imt of pretenders to power. 
These different orders of men &re the dements of 
whose mixture the political body is genenBf fima. 
ed ; each draws to its side some part from the mass 
of the people. The people themselves are a party 
upon occasion; and numbers of men, h u wev c f 
classed and distinguished, become, by tiidr jarring 
pretensions and separate views, mntual interrap* 
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tKHis and checks; and hare, hf bringiDg to the 
national councib the maxims and ai^rehensiws o( 
a particular order, and^ by guardii^ ap^ticular in- 
terest, a share m adjintii^ or preserving the pf^$tical 
form of the stale. 

The pretensions of any particular order, if not 
checked by some coUaieral power, would tenoigate 
in tyranny ^ those of a prince^ in di^^oiism ; those 
of a noUHty or priasllnod, . in the ahuws of >aristoc- 
facy ; of a popukoe, in the oonfeisicms of anarcij^y. 
These terminaticms, as they jure never the professed^ 
so are lihey seldom even the disguised objecst of 
party ; but the mcasaues which ai^. pc^ pursue 
if suflfered to prevail, wiU.lead» by deg|!ees,.tp every 
c3|treme« 

In thek way to the ascendant they, epde^vour to 
gain, and ki the midst of iqlescuptioas which oppo^ 
site interests mutuafty give^ liberty may bav^ a p^- 
manent or a transient existence ; asod the constitu- 
tion may bear a form and a character as various as 
the casual combinaticm of such multiplied parts can 
eflfect. 

To bestow on communities some degiee of po- 
litical £peedom, it is perhaps sufficient, that their 
members, either sinf^y, or as they are involved with 
their several orders, diould insist on their rights ; that 
onder rq>uUi€s, the citizcxi should either maintain 
fab own equality with fimmesa, or restrwi the ambi- 
tion of his feUow citizen within moderate boimds -, 
th^ under monarchy, men of every rank should 
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inainiam die hoaours of tfnr private or their 
stations ; and sacrifice nekher to tbe impositioiis of 
a court, nor Id the claims of a pqwlaoe, llioae <figiii« 
ties which are destined, ki some measMe imdiqieii^ 
dent of fortune^ to give stability to the throne, and 
to procure a respectto the subject. 

Amidst the contentions of party, tfae iaterests of 
the public, even the maxims of justiceand caadow^ 
are sometimes foi^otlen ; and yet those ftatf con- 
sequences which such a measure of cotruptkn seems 
to jKirlend, do ncyt miavoidabfy^ follow. The public 
inta«st is often secure, not beoanae mdividbnls aro 
disposed to regard it as the cod of their eendnctj 
but because each, kihis plaoe^ is drterminfld to pre- 
serve his own. Liber^ is maintained by Ae am- 
tinued <fifoendes and oppositions of muabaeSf not 
by their eoncmring aeal in behalf of equttiUe gov- 
etmnent In free stties, therefare, tibe wiaest laws 
are never, perhaps, dictated by the intsrcat and 
spirit of any order of men ; ihey are roovied, they 
are opposed, or amended, by different hands ; and 
come at last to express that medium and composi- 
dcm whidi contending parties have forced one an- 
other to adopt. 

When we consider the histoiy of manl^ind in thas 
view, we cannot be at a loss for the cauaes whii^ 
in small communkies, threw the balance on the aide 
of democracy ; which, in states more enlaigpd la 
respect to territoiy and number of people, gave the* 
ascendant to mcmarchy ; and which, in a variety of 
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conditioom and of dHJerent agtt, cuUcd maidcWid 
to blmd and unite ibc characters of difibrent fbims ; 
and, instead of anjr of the simple consthations nve 
have mentioiied,^ to exhibit a medley of all. 

In emeiging finom a state of nideness and sim- 
plici^, men must beexpected to act from that spirit 
of equaiilsr^ or moderate soboidttiadon/ to which 
they have hoBB aocustomed* When crowded to- 
gether in eitiea,' or widiin die coaapass of a small 
temtaryf "Oaof mat bjr oealBgiotts passionS) and every 
individual ifsds.a dogreeof importanos proportioned 
to his figiva indie 4^rciwd, and tlie smafflness of its 
numbers. Hie pnteoders tapower and dominion 
appear in too firailiar a light to. impose 4^)on the 
mukilude, and they have no aids at their caH, by 
Tvinchdiey can bridle the ic^raetory faumdufs of* a 
people who Msist diek* pnetenslons* Theteiis, king 
of Attiea, we are told, asaeaaMed die inliabitants of 
its twelve cantons into one city* In tUahe took ati 
efibctaal mediod to unite into one demooraoyy what 
were befbt« the separate m^nbersiof his monflrtfhy, 
and to hasten the downfal of die regd powtsn 

The monarch <rf an extenave territory has many 
advantages in maintaming his station. Widiout 
any grievanee to his subjects, he can support the 
magnifioence of a royal estate, and da«ate the im^ 
agination of las people, fay diat very wealdi which 
themadves have bestowed. He can employ the 

• Part I. Sect 10. 
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intddbitaiits of cme district against those of BSMhtf; 
and while the passoons diat lead to mutiny and re- 
bellion, can at any one time seize only on a part of 
his subjects, he feels himself strong in the p 
of a general authority. Even the distance at 
he resides from masoj of those who receive lus 
commands^ augpmentsr the n^^terioos awe and re- 
spect which BKr paid to Us govemmcB^ 

Widi these diferent tendencies, accident and cor- 
rupti((»i, however, joined to a vaiidy of circumstan- 
ces, may throw particular states ihmidieir bias, and 
pfoduoe exoqpticxis to e^ety general nde.* This 
ha6 actually happened in some of the latter princi- 
palities of Greece, and modern Italy ^< in Sweden, 
Poland^ atid the. German £m|^ire. But the miited 
staftes of thcNetlierlands,rand the Swiss cantons, afe, 
perhaps, the most extens^ communities, which, 
maintakifag.the union of nations,^ hftve,-for any con- 
sideraUe.tiniey resisted the tendency to monarchical 
government ; imd Sweden is the only instance of a 
republic j9stabUahed in a great kingdom on the 
ruins of .moDait^hy.- 

The sovereign of a petty district, or a single city 
when not supported, as in modem Eurc^ie, by the 
ccnts^ion of monarchical manners, hddsdie soqilre 
by a jMiecarious tenure,, and is perpetually alarmed 
by the spirit of nmtiny in his pec^le,. is guided by 
jesdousy, and supports himself by severi^, pre- 
vention, and force* 



Tbe pqpubir and aristociadcal powers m a ^peat 
naUoi\, as in the case of Genoany and Poland, may 
m^t with equal difficulty in maintaining their pi?e- 
tensions ; and, in order to avoid their dagger on the 
s^kie of kingly usurpaticMi, are ohUged to withhold 
from the supreme ms^trfUte even ithe iieoessaiy 
trust of an executive power. 

The states of Europe, in the manner of thenr &st 
setdexnent, laid the fouadatioas of mcMiarcfay, and 
were prepared to unite under r^ular and extensive 
governments. If the Greeks, whose progress at 
home termina^jm the establishment of so many 
ind^iQndent i^ub\ic% Md unda: Agamemnon 
.effected a conquest and setdement in Asia, it is 
probable that they m^ht have furnished an exam- 
' pie of the same kind. But the original inhabitants 
of any country, fintning many sqiarate cantons, 
came by slow degrees to that coalition and union 
into which conquering tribes^ in eflfeeting their con- 
quests, or in securing their possessions, are hurried 
at once. Caesar encountered some hundreds of in- 
dependent jiations in Gau|, whom even their ccmi- 
mon danger 4id not sufficiendy unite^ The Ger- 
n(ian invaders, who setded in the lands of the Ro- 
i^pans, made, in the same district, a num^ of sep- 
arate establishments, but fiur i^ore e:!Ctensyive than 
what ik^ ancient Gauls, by their conjunction and 
treatieis, or in the result of their wars, could, after 
many ages, have reached. 
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The seeds of great monarchies, and the rooCs of 
extensire dominion, were every where planted with 
die cotonies that divided the Roman empire. We 
have ho exact account of the numbers, who, with 
a seeming concert, continued, during some ages, to 
invade and to seize this tempting prize. Where 
they expected resistaneenhey endeavoured to mus- 
ter up a proportional force ; and when they proposed 
to settle, entire nations removed to share in the spoil. 
Scattered over an extensive province, where they 
could not be secure, without maintaining their uni- 
on, they continued to acknowledge the leader under 
whom they had fought ; and, like an army sent by 
divisicHis into separate stations, were prepared to 
assemble whenever occasion should require their 
united <^)erati(ms or counsels. 

Eveiy separate party had its post assigned, and 
every subordinate chiefiain his possessions, from 
\ii4ifch he was to jHtivide his own subsistence, and 
tint of his foUowers. The model of government 
was taken irom that of a military sulxxdination, and 
a fief was the temporary pay of an officer propor- 
tioned to his rank.* There was a class of the 
pec^ile destkied to military service, another to la- 
bour, and to cultivate lands for the benefit of 
their masters. The officer improved his tenure 
by d^;rees, first chan^g a temporary grant into 

* See Dr. Robertson's Ulttory of Scotland, B. t. Dalr^mple's Iltst. of 
Pcudftl Tenures. 
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a tenure for his life ; and this also, upon the ob* 
servance of certain conditiotis, into a grant Includ- 
ing his heirs. 

The rank of the nobles became hereditary in 
every quarter, and formed a powerful and perma« 
nent order of men in every state. While they hejd 
the people in servitude, they disputed the claims of 
their sovereign; they withdrew th6ir attendance 
upon occasion, or turned their arms against him. 
They formed a stnmg and insurmountable barrier 
against a general despotism in the state ; but they 
were themselves, by means of then* warlike retain- 
ers, ihe tyrants of every little district, and prevent- 
ed the establishment of order, or any regular appli- 
cations of law. They took the advantage of weak 
reigns oi* minorities, to push their encroachments 
on the sovereign ; or having made the monarchy 
elective, they, by successive treaties and stipula- 
tions, at every election, limited or undermined the 
monarchical power. The prerogatives of the prince 
have been, in some instances, as in that of the 
German empire in particular, reduced to a mere 
tkle ; and the national union itself preserved in 
the observance only of a few insignificant formaU 
ities. 

Where the contest of the sovereign, and of his 
vassals, under hereditary and ample prerogatives an- 
nexed to the crown, had a different issue, the feudal 
lordships were gradually stript of their powers, the 
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nobles w^ne reduced to die state of subjects, ^d 
obliged to hold their honours, and exercise their 
jurisdictions, in a dependence on the prince. }t 
viras his supposed interest to reduce them to a state 
of equal subjection with the people, and to extend 
his own authority, by rescuing the labourer and the 
dependent from the oppisessions of dieir ismne^te 
superiors. 

In this project the princes of Europe have vari- 
ously succeeded* While they protected the people, 
and theiieby fencoun^ed the practice of commercial 
and lucrative arts, they paved the way for despot- 
ism in the state ; and with the same policy by 
which diey relieved the subject from many oppres- 
sions, they increased the powers of the croi^^. 

But where the people had, by the Q^ostil^tion, a 
representative in the gov^emnieiit, aiid a head, under 
lyhich they could avail themselves of the wealth they 
acquired; and c^the sen^e of their personal import- 
ance, this pdicy turned against the crown ; it film- 
ed a new power to restrain the prerogative, to estab- 
lish the government of law, and to exhibit a spectacle 
new in the history of mankind ; monarchy mixed 
widji republic, and extensive territory governed, 
during some ages, without military force. 

Such w/sjr^ die steps by which the nations of Eu- 
rope have arriv^ at their present establisliments ; 
in some instances they hav^e come to the possession 
of legal constitutions ; in others, to the exercise of 
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fk mitigated despotbm ; or they continue to strtiggle 
with the tendency which ihey severally have to these 
different extremes; 

The jprogress of empire, in the early ages of £u- 
ftpci threatened to be rapid, and to bury the inde- 
pendent spirit pf natioto in a grave like that which 
the Ottoman conquerors found for themselves, and 
for the wretched race they had vanquished. The 
Romans had by slow degrees extended their em- 
pire^ they had made every new acquisition in the 
Insult of a fedioifs war, and had been obliged to 
plant colonies, and to employ a varie^ of measures^ 
to ^cure every new possession. But the feudal 
superior being animated, from the moment he 
gained an establishment, with a desire of extending 
his territory, and of enlarging the list of his vas-t 
sals, procured, by merely bestowing investiture, 
the annexation df new provinces, and became the 
master of states, before independent, widiout mak^ 
ing any material innovation m the form of ^ir 
policy. 

Separate pnncipalities were, like the parts of an 
en^ne, ready tb be joined, and, like the wrought ma- 
terials of a building, ready to be erected. They 
were in the result of their struggles put together or 
taken asunder with facility. The independence of 
weak states was preserved aafy by the mutual jeal- 
ousies of the strong, or by the general attention of 
all to maintain a balance of power. 
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The happy system of pdicy on witich European 
stales have proceeded iu preserving this balance ; 
the degree of moderation which is, in adjusting their 
treaties, become habitual even to victorious .and 
powerful monarchi^i does honour to mankind, and 
may give hopes of a lasting felicity, to be derived 
from a prepossession, never, perhaps, equally strong 
in any jbrmer period, or among any number of na^ 
tions, that the first conquering people will ruin 
themselves, as well as their rivals. 

. It is in such states, perhaps, a$ in a £tbric of a 
)ai^ dimension, that we can perceive. most distinct* 
ly the several parts of which a poUtiqal body con-' 
sists ; and observe that CfHicurrence or oj^j^osition 
of interests, wluch serve to. unite or to separate dif- 
ferent orders of men, and ledd them, by main- 
taiuBg Uidr several claims, to establish a variety of 
political forms. The smallest republics, however, 
consist of parts similar to these, and of members 
who are actuated by a similar spirit. They fur- 
nish examples of government diversified by tjie 
casual combinations of parties, and by the di&rent 
advantages with which those parties engage in the 
conflict. 

In eveiy society their is a casi^ subordination, 
independent of its formal establishment, and fre- 
quently adverse to its constitution. While the ad- 
ministration and the people speak the language of a 
particular form, and seem to admit no pretensions 



to l>ower, without a kgal noiniimticm in ooe ini^ 
or Without tte advantage x^ hereditary honours in 
another, this casual subordination, possibly arising 
from the distribution of property, w from some 
other circumsbnce that bestows unequal degi^ of 
influence, gives the state its tone, and fixes its ehar» 
acter. 

The plebeian ta^er at Roihe having been long 

considered as of lui inferior condition, and excluded 

JBnon the hi|^ ofices of magistracy, had sufficient 

fonae^ as a body, to get dus inviiffious distinction le^ 

moved ; but the incHvidual stUl acting under the 

impressions of a subordinate mnk, gave in every 

CotnpetitSDn his suffiage to a patrician, whose pro^ 

tectionhe had experienced, and whose personal au^ 

thcrily he felt; By this means the aacendaney of 

the patrician femSies ,was, for a certain period^ as 

fegidar as it conM be made by the avowed maxims 

of aristocracy ; but the hsglaer offices of state bdi^ 

gradually shared by (Mbdans, the dBfects of former 

^fistioctions were prevented or weakened. The laws 

that were made to adjust the pretensions of ^Mer4 

entoideis were easily ehided; The populace became 

it fectioiii and thek aUiande was the surest road to 

dominion. Clodius, by a pretended adoption into 

a {debeiwi famfly^ was qualified to become tribune 

of the people ; and Caesar^ by esjpouang the cause 

of this faction, made hb way to usurpatioQi and 

lyranny. 
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In siich fleeting and transient scenes, forms of 
government are only modes of proceeding, in which 
successive ages diSkr from one another. Faction 
is ever ready to seize all occasional advantagies; 
and mankind, when in hazard from any par^, sd- 
dom find a betta* pPCAeetion than that of its rival. 
Cato miited with Pompey in opposition to Caesar, 
and g^uarded against nothing so much as that recon- 
ciliadon of parties, which was in eflfect to be acorn- 
bination of diflferent leaders against the freedom of 
die republic. This illustrious personage stood dis- 
tinguished in h]& age 13ce a man among cfaaldren^ 
and was raised above his oppcments, as much by 
die justness of his understianding, and the extent 
of his penetration, as he was by the manly fortitude 
and dismterestedness ' widi which he strove to baffle 
the designs of a vain and childish ambition^ that was 
operating to the ruin of maidtind.' 

Although fi^ee constitutions of government sel- 
dom or never take their rise from the scheme of 
any single projectxH*, yet are they often preserved 
by the vigilance, activity,* and zeal of single men. 
Happy are they who understand^ and who choose 
this object of care ; and happy it is fcH* mankind 
when it b not chosen too late. It has been reserved 
to signalize the lives of a Cato or a Brutus, on 
the eve of firtal revolutions; to foster kr secret 
the indignation of Thrasea and Hd^ridius; and 
to occupy the reflections of speculative men in 
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(imes gf corniption.. But .even in such late and 
kififiectval e^siamplesy it was happy to know, and 
to valise, 9fx object which is so important to man- 
kind. The pursuit, and the love of it, however 
unsucoessful, has thrown its princ^ipal lustre on 
Ijuwan nature. . 
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SECTION in. 

OW JfATlOMAL OMBCTf 19 OBITB&AI^ Ain> OV SSTABUSH* 
MBNTS AHO MA2f]IK&8 AKLATIHO TO THXlf. 

While the mode of subordination is casual, . 
ffid fanos of goTemment take their rise, chiety 
^m tHe manner in wluch the members of a state 
liave been originally classed, and from a variety of 
circumstances that procure to particular orders of 
men a sway in their country, there are certain ob« 
jects that claim the attention of every govemment^ 
diat lead the qyprdhensions and the reasonings of 
mankind in every society, and that not only furnish 
an empiojrment to statesmen, but in some measure 
direct the community to those institutions, imder 
the authority cS which die ma^strate holds his powr 
en Such are the national defence, the distribution 
c£ justice, the preservation and internal prosperity 
of the- state. If these objects be neglected, we 
must apprdiend that the very scene in which par^ 
ties contend for power, for pivflege, or equality, 
must disappear, and society itself no longer exist. 

The connderation due to these objects will be 
|deaded in every public assembly, and will produce, 
in every political contest, appeals to that conunon 
sense and opinion of mankind^ which, struggling 
with die private views of individuals, and the claims 
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^2 OF NATIONAL OBJECTS, AND 



party, may be considered as tbe ffpeat Irgpslntor 
,of nadons. 

The measures rcgjai^gfl fioBT the ;^ 
national objects are connected tqgeAer, ^^ 9Uist be 

• 

jointly pursued; ibey are often the same. Tl» 
force which is prqpared for defiance against tonifft 
enemies, may be likewise eii|p|boy^ :to ^oqp ^ 
peace at hopi^ ; thq laws piade tq stci^^ die ligtab 
and liberties of tb^ iSf^f^ mfQr aen^aa emxNimgB* 
ments to population and comioaroe ; and erai^ 
commumty, without considering' how ils ofafcola 
jBiay bp.da^qdLpr . dj ^n g Mi rfi ed by apeciihtive men^ 
is^ ^ eveiy instance, pi[il^g9d ta aslKiiiie or to letaui 
ihat form,, which is best fitted to pnederfe iltB adtaiK- 
1^ge$> or to avert its nvMbiitt»M« 

Nations^ however, IjUk; prijrate nm^ hsve their 
&vpurite ends^. and their pnodpal pursuits, wUdi 
diversify their mannevs, as wett as their Q8tri>lidi- 
j^nts. They ey^ attam to the same ends by diC* 
fierent means ; and, like nnm who* make their lot- 
tune by different professions, retain tbe faabite of 
their principal calling in every coadition ^ which 
they arrive. The Romans became wealdiy ia par* 
suing their conqijests ; and pipbal^ly, for a <»tain 
period, inciea^ the numbers of inankind^ while 
their disposition to war seemed to threaten the earth 
with desolation. Some modem nations proceed to 
dominion and enlargement on the maxims of €001"^ 
merce ; and whjj|le tjbey only inteiui to accamulite 
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ndies at hotee, coiitinue to gain an imperial ascend- 
ant abroad. 

The dbanitten of the wariike and the commei'- 
eial are variously cfombined i they are £3rmed in 
different degrees by the infhience of circumstancesi 
tfaiit more or less frequently giv^ rise to war, ttia 

^ circumstances^ 

dut Itsef^ ft |ie6ple in qui^ to improve their domes- 
tic ivsonrces, or to purchase, by the fruits of their 
iadnatry, from foi^igners, what dieir owil soil and 
thrir dimate deny . . - ' 

The members of every eomiminity are more b^ 
leas, occapied wifdi matted of state, in proportion as 
dKir coDBtitcition adiiihs them to share in the gov- 
ernment, and sumrnxms up ^iratt^ti(Hl to objects" 
of a publid narate. A pedple are cultivated or un- 
improved in their tailenfs, in proportion as those tal-' 
eilts am employed in tfie practice of arts, and in the 
a&irs 6f sodety ; they are improved or corrupted in' 
their maiaiera^ in|irop(jrri6n as they are encouragedf 
md direoted to a<^t 'on the maxims of freedom ana 
jttsdoe, or asthey are degi^ded into a state of mean- 
ncas and servitude*- But xvhatever advantages are 
cfauinsd^ or what?ever evils are avoided, by nations^ 
in any of thtee important respects^ are generally con- 
^dered as mere occasional ineidents ; they are sel- 
dom admitted among^ the dbjeiits bf policy, or enter- 
ed amoiig tiae reasons' <^ state/ 

Wc hazard being treated with ridicule, when we 
* require political establishments, merely ta cultivate 
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tbe tdenls of meiij and to inqike the aent^ 
fiberal mind ; we must oflfer some motive xxf interest^ 
or flosie hopes of e i^temal advantage^ to animate 
the puiBoitSj or to direct the measiim^ of ordinaiy 
Inen. They would be brave, ingenious, and do- 
quent, only from necessi^, or for ihe sake of profit; 
they magnify the uses of wealthy population^ and the 
odier resources of war i but often forget that these 
are of no consequence without the direction of able 
capacidtes^ and widiout the supports of a national 
vigor. We may e:xpect, therefix^, t6 find among 
states the bias to a particular poficy taken from the 
regards to public safety ; from the dedre of secure 
ing personal freedom or private property ; seldom 
from the consideration of moral effects, or from a 
viewto the real improvement of mankindw 



SECtlOK IV. 

OF POroLATIOtr AVD W«ALtR. 

Wash we imagine what the Romans mti&t have 
felt when the tidings came that the flower of their 
city had perished at Cannae ; when we think of 
what the orator had in his mind when he said^ ^* That 
the youth among the people was like the spring 
among the seasons t" when we hear of the Joy with 
which the huntsman and the warrior is adopted, in 
America, to sustain the honours of the fiimily and 
the nation i we are made to feel the most powerful 
motives to regard the increase and preservation of 
our fellow citislensi Interesti aiection^ and Views 
of policy^ combine to recommend this obfect i add 
it b treated with entire neglect only by the tyrant 
who mistakes his own adVantagei by the slatesmaki 
who trifles with the charge committed to his care, 
or 1^ the people who are become corrupted^ and 
who consider their felloW subjects as rivals in inten 
«st, and competitors in their lucrative pursuitsi^ 

Among rude societies^ and among small conrnm^ 
tiities in general, who are engaged in frequent 
struggles and difficulties) the preservation and in- 
crease of their members is a most important object* 
The American rates his defeat from the mimbers 
of men he has lost, or hees&tiates his victory finom 
the prisoners he has made i not from his having 

80 
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remained the master of a field, or being dnren 
from a ground on which he enconntered his encmy^ 
A man with whom he can associate in all his pur- 
suits, whom he can embrace as his fnend ; inidiom 
he finds an object to his aflectioAs, and an aid in his 
struggles, is to him the most preciotis aecesaon (rf* 
fortune. 

Even where the fidendship of particular men k 
out of the question, the society, being occupied in 
forming a party that may defend itself, or annoy its 
enemy, finds no object of greater moment than the 
increase of its numbers; Captives who may be 
adopted, or children of either sex who may be rear- 
ed for the public, are accordingly considered as the 
richest spoil of an enemy, llie practice of the 
Romans &i admitting the vanquished to share in Ae 
privileges of their city, the rape of the Sabines, and 
the subsequent coalition with that people^ were not 
singular or uncommon examples in the Instoiy of 
mankind. The same policy has been followed, and 
was natural and obvious wherever the strength of a 
state jconsisted in the arms of a few, and where men 
were valued in themselves, without regard to estate 
or fortune. 

In rude ages, therefore, while ndankind subsbt in 
small divisions, it should appear^ that if die earth be 
thinly peopled, tiiis 'defect does not arise finom the 
n^igence of those who ought to repair k. It is 
even probable, that the most effectnai course Aat 
could be taken to increase the species, would be, to 
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prevent the coalitkxi c^ nations, and to obfige man- 
kmd to act in such small bodies as would make the 
preservation of their numbers a principal object of 
their care. This alone, it is true, would not be suf- 
ficient ; we must probably add the encouragement 
for rearing families, which mankind enjoy under a 
favourable policy, and the means of subsistence 
which they owe to the practice of arts. 

The mother is unwilling to increase her ofl^ring, 
and is iU provided to rear them, where she herself 
is obl^d to imdergo great hardships in the search 
of h^ food. In North America we are told, that 
she jcwa to the reserves of a cold or a moderate 
tempeiameott, the abstinencies to which she sub- 
mits^ from the considemtion of this difficulty. In 
her apprehension, it is matter of prudence, and of 
conscience, to bring one diild to the condition of 
feeding on venison, and of following on foot, be-' 
fore she will hazard a. new burden in traveUing the; 
woods. 

Jn warmer bt^des, by the dilferent tempera- 
iMDt, , perhaps, which the climate bestows, and by 
a greater £icili^ in procuring subsistence, the num- 
bers of mankind increase, while the object itself is 
jieg^eoted ; and the oomihc. ^e of the sexes, without 
ai^ concern for population, is made a subject of 
inere debauch. In some jdaces, we are told, it is 
even made the object of a barbarous policy, to de- 
Jeafe or to restrain the int^tipna c^ nature. In the 
la^anAoi Formosa, the malesare prohibited to marry 



b0fi^ tb» ng^ ef forty; md finmlcs, if prqpMt 
befc»¥ tbe age of thirty sU, have, m abovlMi fM^ 
ewwl \sf wdetr (^ tl|e nv^iibnitei who «iQ|ilQ|to « 
viokMe that wdangem the Hfe of the mattHr» dbi» 
g^lli^ with 4iat ^ Ae cldidL^ 

Jfk Ch«m t)ie permwioo g^ve^ to pafome lo Ml 
or t9 nmiQBe t^^ GhUdmOft ims pcotwIilyjpeiiiitM 
a relief fixHn ^ bwtoi of % numefma oS^raig. 
But potwjthgbmding «4iat we tear of a pvnctice so 
VQHigpajM tQ ^ hwMii hearty it haa iiot» pipbtf)ly t 
Ai&effbclaiu ret&suittD&r Donulai^QBi which it attna 
to ihivalien I but, like iMny oAer iofititmiona baa 
an jaflyeMe the w^eofi of what it aeemed to paa- 
tatuL The parents many with this ii)caaa.of .laSflf 
M thdr view, and the clnlArea mc aavtd. 

Hmrever iniimiaDt i^xkjicfitoi fop^iMan mr 
be held bv inankifid it wiU be difficult to fioda-ia 
the history of oivtt pcdiqy, my wiae of eVMtnal 
fataWitfaimnte ao^y catothted to obtain itt Xhp 
practice of rude or feeUe nalsons is iaadequMfb.flr 
GMMi attrmoiiifit the obataclea which aire £imd in 
thdr sManor of life* The grawdi of iodvatiir* li» 
eadeavoiir» of nan to iaftprwe their aitSi toi«(M44 
liieir commace. to secure their iKisaeasfaMia* pad to 
estddish di^ rights, are indeed the moateiep^ 
aKSBs to promole pcfmlatimi ; bat thqr aoaa^frav 
adiferentmodm; tfacyariae'fiK>mr^^adatg^nlaff- 
eat iBidpaBODal safety. They are iattudid ^ the 
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of thoBo who exist, not to procw^ t)|e m* 
ociM of dmr numberst 

it k» in Ihe mean time, of impoftance to kticw'y 
^t where a people aiefortuwLte in their pditied 
establishments, and suecessfol in ibe purmiitaof inr 
diistfy, ihelr pqpulafi<»i is likely to grow in pro^» 
tiont Most of the other devices tfiought of for thia 
purpose, only serve to fruMncte the e^cftatioos of 
mtfikind, at to mislead their attenticm. 

In phntbiga colony, in stitring to repair the ocs 
easional wastes of pestilence or war, the immedlMii? 
oontrivance of statesmen may be useful ; biit i^ in 
reasMing on the inerMse of mankind in gencsal, w^. 
0i«look Ihdr freedom and dieir happitmBi our alft 
to population become weak and ineflfectual. Thisy 
Qgiy lead us to work on the surfoce, or to pursue a 
shadow, wtffle we neglect the substamdal ooneem; 
aiiA in a decaying Mate, make ua tanker if^ paHi«^ 
tives, wUle die roots of an evil aie aiifoad to w^ 
mwi, Octavitts revived or enforced the laws thi^ 
rehted to popuhitton at Rome ; but it rmif be miA 
of lum, and of many sovereigns^ in a aiflMbir 9tam» 
tion, diat diey administer the poiaon, whtte tii^ «a 
devirin^ the remedy; andbrii^adam|}«DdaiialijF 
on llie pvinctides of life, while ihey endeavoiuv b^ 
external apjriications to the akin, to reatons the 
Moom of a decayed and sidE^ body « 

Iti$ indeed luippy for manlcind, <hat thtaiapart* 
ant object is not always dependent on the wisdom of 
sovereigns, or die policy of single men. A people 
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mtent on fireedom, find for themselves a 
in which they may follow the propen^es of 
wid) a n^ore signal efl&ct, than any which ihe cofdn* 
eils of state coiild devise. When sovereigfis, « 
projectors, are the suppdsed masters of diis sabject, 
die best they can do, is to be cautions of'hurdng an 
interest ^y cannot greatly promote, and of making 
breaches they cannot repair. 

^^ When nations were divided into small ttni^ 
tories, and petty commonwealths, where eabh man, 
had his house and his field to himself, and each 
county had its capital free and independent ; what 
a happy situaticm for mankind," says Bfr. Hume r 
^ how favourable to industry and agiiculture, ter. 
marriage and to population I'' Yet here were prob- 
ity no schemes 6[ the statesman far re wardin g; 
abt married, or for punishing the single ; for in^. 
liting foreigners to settle, or for prohibitii^ the de*- 
parture <^ natives. Every citizen finding a posses*, 
sion secure, and a provision for his heirs, was not 
Ascouraged by the gloomy fears of oppreasioB or. 
want ; and wfafere' every other function of natm^ 
was free, fhat wfaidi furnished tiic nursery could' 
not be restrained. Nature has required 'die powers* 
ful to be just ; but she has not otherwise intrusted 
the jxeservation of her works to their vinonarjr 
plans. What fuel can the statesman add to tfafe* 
fires of youth? Let lum only not smother it> and* 
the dkct is secure. * Where vre oppness or dc^nide 
mankind vidth one hand, it is vain, like Octavius, to 
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RqU out ill the other, the buil^ of iMiT]|ier» or thi 
ndiq) tOjbinraness. It is vain to invite new,^i4iabit« 
aats fixxm flbxoad, while those we already ik>sdess 
aie made to hold their tenuie with uncertainty.; 994 
to tpeiDble, not only unAer. the prospect. of a. nuine- 
lous finally, but even under that of a precarious and 
doubtful subsistence for themselves. The arbi^ 
tnuy sovereign who has made this the condition of 
lus subjects, owes the remains of his people to the 
powerfid instincts of nature, not to any device. of 
fai& own« 

}/Un will crofwd where the situatidn is temptingi 
and, in a few genaations, will people every coun- 
try to the measure of its means of. subsisteiwcu 
Th^ wiU^ eveq increase under circumstances th^t 
portend a decay* The frequent wars of the Romans^ 
and of many a. thriving communis ; even Hip pestl* 
laipe» and the madcet for slaves, find th^ wpply^ 
i^ without dMtipy iug the sounee, the .drain becon^Q 
vi^gular.; and if an issue is mdd^ for the o&pn^ig. 
Without unsettling the families ih>iar ii^hich they 
ante* Wherea hazier provision is made for man* 
l|iQd» the statesman, who by preittiums to marri^ge^ 
by aUureiiienta to foreiguers, or by copfining. the 
natives at home, apprehends, that he has made the 
numl;>ers of his people to grow, is of^ like the fly 
ia the fidMe^ who admired it^.suc^e^ in turning the 
wbael, and in moving the carriage $ beh^sonlyac* 

what was abeady in motion ; he hat 
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Ihihed ymAk }ik oar, to hasien llie cMmmi; and 
^Mmd wUi Ilk fim, to giire speed to die i9iiida« 

Firajcdto of mi^^Mj setdement^ and of sadden 
pspulidioii, hammet snoMatfol ik die eodf aie al- 
M9Wfs expensive to mankind Abote a Imndrcd 
diOQSsnd peasants j we aie toM^ weie ytsttfy drifen^ 
like so Buuiy catde) to Petersburgh, in die first at^ 
tempts to repknMi diat setdement, and yetaty 
peririied fer want of subsistence.* The Indian 
Cfofy aMeaipts to setde in the ne^;hboutfaood of the 
plaiatain,t and whfle lib HEonily increases, he adds a 
tree to tile walk« 

If die pfauBtain^llie oocoa, or the ptfm, were sitf- 
£cient to SMuaiaiB an iidialMtant^ die raoe of men in 
As warmer donales ndglit become as Humefous as 
die trees of the forest. But in maiQr parts e^ die 
eartb, fiom the nabire of the climate^ and the sc»l| 
the spontaneous produce being next to nodikig, the 
mens of sobsislence are die fhiics only of hbour 
and ASH* If a people, wfade thejr retain their firu- 
gdity, mcrease their industiy, and improve dieir 
itrts, thekimmbets moat grow- in piroporti0n4 Hasoe 
it is» that the cultivated fields of Europe are more 
peopled thui the wilds of America, or the plains of 
Tartar}'. 

But even the increase of mankiBd which attends 
the accumulation of wealth, has its lnnito« The 
iMreMST^ff^savagiKandarelatiiretenn; it is 
one tUng in the opiniaa of the smmge ; aasAm fas 

4 

* Strachlenberg^ t Daxnpier 
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that.of the polisludiL citizen ; it has a ineferenoe to 

the fancxt ^Ad to the habits of livings WhSe arte 

iiQfirovei asni riohea ulcrease ; while the poasesskms 

of itidividQaIs> or their proqiects of gain, come up 

to th»ir opinion of what is required to setde a fiunily^ 

they enter on its cares with alacrity* Butfidtendie 

possessioD^ liowever redundant^ falls sIk^ of the 

standard^ and a fortune supposed sufficient for mar** 

riagp is attained with difficulty^ population is Checks 

ed, or begins to decliiK. Th^ citiaeeni in his own 

apprehension, returns to the state of the savage ; has 

children^ he thinks^ must perish for want ; and he 

quits a scene overflowing with ptenty^ because he 

has not.ti[ie fortune which his supposed rank, or his 

wishes require. No ultimate remeify is applied to 

this evil« by merely accumulating weaUh r f<^ rare 

and costly materiab, whatever these are, continue 

to be scuight ; and if silks and pearl are made com- 

mon^ men will begin to covet some new decomtions^ 

whiqh die wealthy alone can procure* If they are 

indulgted in their humour^ their demands are repeat-* 

ed ; for it b the contmual increase of riches, not any 

meaaure attained, that keeps the craving iniagina^ 

tion at ease* 

Men areiemptedto labour^ and to practise lucra- 
tive arts^ by modves of interest Secure to the 
wcMskman the fruit of his labour, give him the pros- 
pecte of independence or freedom^ die puUic has 
found a&kfafiil minisler in the acquiation of wealdi, 
and a fiuthful steward in hoarding what he has 

31 
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gainecL The statesniaiiy in tfais^ as in the case of 
popidadon itself can do littie more than aroiddoing 
miscUef* It is ivell, i^ in the beginniogs of com- 
merce, he knows hoivr to repress the frauds to ivkich 
it is subjeet. Commerce, if ccmtinued, is ^ 
teanch in which men, committed to die efects of 
their own experience, are kast q>t to go wrong. 

The trader, in rude ages, is short sighted, fiaudu- 
ient^ and mercenary ; 'but in die progiess and ad- 
vanced state of his art, his views are enkoged, hb 
ma^ms are established ; he becmnespunctwl^ Jfl)- 
eral^&ithfiilyandentefprising^ tfid in the period ctf 
genonal corruption, he alone has eveiy virtue, ex- 
cept the force to defend his acquisitions. He needs 
no aid from the state, but its protecdon ; and is 
fl£ben in himsdf its most intelligent and respeetitk 
nn^nber. £ven in Chiaa, we are iofanned, wfaerr 
pilfering, frauds and corruption, are the reigisng 
practice with all the odier orders of men, tho gieai 
merchant is ready to give,, and to procure confi- 
dence ; while his countrymen act on the jdans, and 

under the restrictions, of a p<ilice adjusted to knaves, 
he acts on the.reaaons of tradcy and the may^T^^ of 
mankind 

If population be connected with national weakh, 
liber^ and personal security is the great fenndatioii 
pfbodi; and if this fomdation be laid m the state, 
nature has secured the increase and industiy of its 
m^nbers; the cMie by.desires the most aident in 
the human frame, the otiier by a ccmsidemtion the 
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most unifonn and constant of any ^t possesses 
the mind* The great object of poUcy, therefore, 
xritk ijeapeet to both, is,, to secure to the fitmily its 
means of subsistence and setttement ; to protect the 
industrious in the pursuit of his occupation ; to rec- 
oncile the restrictions of police, and the social afiec- 
tions of mankind, Mith their separate and interested 
pursuits. 

In matters of particular profession, industry, and 
trade, the expcriaeiQed practitioner is the master, 
and every goiend neasoner is a Qovice. The object 
in commerce is to make the individual rich ; die 
more he gains for himself, the more he augments 
the vi^di of his country. J£ a protection be re- 
quired, it must be granted ; if crimes and frauds be 
committed, they must be repressed ; and govon- 
nxent can pretend to no more. When the refined 
politician would lend an active hand, he only multi- 
plies interruptions and groimds of complaint ; when 
the merchant forgets his own interest to lay pfaoifi 
for hb country, the period of visicm and diimera is 
near, and the sdid basis of commerce withdrawn. 
He mig^t be told, that while he pursues his advan- 
tage, and gives no cause of compfaunt, the interest 
of commerce is safe. - 

The i^eral police of France, proceeding on a 
suppotttion^ that die exportation of com must dn^n 
the oountry where it has gro^m, had, till of late, kid 
that branch of commerce under a severe prohilniion. 
The English landholder and the farmer had credit 

\ 
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enough to obtain a premium for exportation, to 
ftvour the sale ci their commodity ; and the event 
has shewn, that private interest is a better patron of 
commerce and plenty, tfian tihe reinements of slate. 
One nation lays the refined plui of a settlement on 
the continent of North America, and trusts litde to 
the conduct of traders and shortsighted men ; an- 
other leaves men to find their own position in a slate 
of freedom, and to think for themselves. Hie ac- 
tive industry and the limited views oSihc one, made 
a thriving settlement ; die great projects of the 
other were stUl in idea. 

But I willingly quit a subject in which I am not 
much conversant, and still less engaged by the ob- 
ject for which I write. Speculations on commerce 
and wealth have been delivered by the ablest writers ; 
and the public ^vrill probably soon be furnished with 
a theory of national economy^ equal to what has 
ever appeared on any subject of science whatever.* 
But in the view which I have taken of human affiurs, 
nothing seems more important than the general cau- 
tion which the authors to whom I refer so well under- 
stand, not to consider these articles as making die 
sum of national felicity, or the principal object of any 
state. In science we consider our objects apart ; in 
practice it were an'error not to have them all in our 
view at once. 

• By Mr. Smith, author of the Theory of Mor^I Sentiment 
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One tialTon, iiL'searcfa of gold and of precious 
xnetak, neglect the domestic sources of wieakh, and 
become dispeaitnt on their ne^boura for th^ nece»> 
flaries of life ; .aaother so intent on imprioving their 
internal resources, and on increasing dieir commeroei 
that they become dependent on : foreignafs for the 
defence of what they acquire, it is even pakiful in 
conversation to find the interest of merchants give 
the tone to our reasonings, and to find a subject per- 
petually (^ered as the great business of na^icMfial 
councils, to which any interposition of government 
is seldom, widi propriety, applied, or never beyond 
the protection it a&rds. 

We complain of a want of public s^pmt ; but what- 
ever may be the effiM^ of this errw in practice, in 
speculation it is none of our feults ; we reascHi per- 
petually for the public ; but the want of national 
views were frequently betta* than the possessicm of 
^lose we express ; we would have m^ons, like a 
compSuiy of merchants, think of nothing but monop..- 
dies, and the profit of trade, and, like them too, in^ 
trust their protection to a force which they do not 
possess in themselves. 

Because men, like other animals, are maintained 
in multitudes, where the necessaries of life are 
amassed, and the store of wealth is enlai^d, we 
drop our regards for the hi^piness, the moral and 
political character of a people ; and, anxious for the 
herd we would propagate, carry our views no farthei* 
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dian die Stall and ihe pasture. We fixget that the 
ikfae few have o&m made a pr^ txf the inany ; that 
to the poor tfaemis nothing so enticing as the coibs 
of the rich; and that when the price of freedom 
conies to be paid^ the heavy sword of the victor 
may M into the opposile scale. 

Whatever be the actual conduct of nylons in tfab 
matter, it is certain, that many of our arguments 
would hurry us» fi>r the sake of wodth and of pecula- 
tion, into a scene w)ierp mankind, beii^ exposed to 
corruption^ are un^Ue to defend their possessions ; 
and where they are, in the end, subject to opptession 
and ruin. We cut off the roots, while we would 
extend the branches, and thicken the foliage. 

It is possibly from an ofmax that the virtues of 
men aie secure, that some, who turn their afitention 
to public a&irs, think of notUng but ^ niunheiv 
and wealth of a people ; it is from a dread of cor^ 
ruption, that others think of nothii^ but how to 
preserve the national virtues. Human socieef has 
great obligations to both. They are opposed to one 
another only by mistake; and even when united, have 
not strength sufficient to combat the wretched pai^, 
that refers every object to personal interest, and that 
cares not for the safety or Increase of a|iy stock but 
its ow|i. 



SECTION V. 

OF NATIONAL DBFSNCE AND CONCIUSST. 

.It is impossible to ascertain how much of th^ 
poticy of any state has a reference to war, or to na* 
tional safety. '^ Our legislator,^' says the Cretan 
in PlatOy '^ thought that nations were by nature in a 
a state of hostility i he took his measures accord- 
in^y ; and pbservingf that all the possessions of the! 
vanquished pertain to the victor^ he lield it ridicu- 
lous to profx>9e any benefit to hi# country, beforti 
he had provided that it should hdt be conquered." 

Crete^ which is supposed to have been' a model 
d military poticy, is commonly consider^ as the 
original from whieh the celebrated laws of I^ycurgus 
were copied. Mankind^ it seems, in every instance ^ 
mttst have some palpable object to dirtet their pro^ 
ceedings^ and must have a view to some point of 
exterifid utility, eten in the choice of their virtues. 
The discipline of Sparta was mUitary ; and a sense 
of its use in the field, more than the force of un- 
written and traditionary laws, or the supposed en- 
gagement of the public faith obtained by the law- 
giver, may have induced this people to persevere in 
the observance of many rules, which to other na- 
tions do not appear necessary^ except in the pres- 
ence of an enem V . 
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Every insdtutian of this singular people gave a 
lesson of obedience, of fortitude, and of zeal for the 
public ; but it is remarkable that they chose to ob- 
tain, by their virtues al(Mie, what other nations are 
fidn to buy with dieir treasure $ and it is well known, 
that, in'the course of their history, they came to re- 
gard their disdpline merely on account of its mend 
effects; They had experienced the haj^iness of a 
mind courageous, disinterested, and devoted to its 
beat affections ; and they studied to preserve this 
character in themselves, by resigning the interests 
of ambition, a^d the hopes of military gloty, even 
by sacrificing the numbers of their pec^le* 

It was the £stte of Spartans who escaped fix>m the 
field, not of those who perished with Cleombfotus 
at Leuctra, that filled the cottages of Lacedemon 
with mourning and serious reflection ;^ it was tiK 
fear of having their citizens corrupted abroad, t^ 
intercourse with servile and mercenary men, tint 
made them quit the station of leaders in the Peraian 
war, and leave Athens, during fifb^r years, to pur- 
sue, unrivalled, that career of ambition and profit, 
by which she made such acquisitions of powor and 

of weakh^t 

We have had occasion to observe, that in everv 
rude state the great business is war ; and that in bar-^ 
barous times, mankind being generally divided into 
small parties, are engaged in almost perpetual hos* 

* Xcnophmi. f Thttcydidcs, Book I. 
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t 

tilities* This drcumstance gives tlie military lead- 
er a continued ascendant in his country , and inclines 
eveiy people, during warlike ages, to monarchical 
government. 

The conduct of an army can least of all subjects 
be divided ; and we may be justly surprised to find 
that the Romans, after many ages of military experi- 
ence, and after having recently felt the armsof Han- 
nibal in many encounters, associated two leaders at 
the head of the same army, and left them to adjust 
their pretensions, by taking the command, each a 
day in his turn. The same people, however, on other 
occauons, thought it expedient to suspend the exer- 
cise of every subordinate magistracy, and in the 
time of great alarms, to intrust all the authority of 
the state in the hands of one pers<Hi. 

Republics h^ve generally found it necessary, in 
the conduct of war, to place great confidence in the 
executive branch of their government. When a 
ccmsul at Rome had proclaimed his levies, and ad- 
ministered the militaiy oath, he became from that 
moment master of the public treasuiy, and of the 
lives of those who were under his command.^ The 
axe and the rods were no longer a mere badge of 
ms^istrac}', or an empty pageant, in the hands of 
the lictdr ;p they were, at the command of the fidier, 
stained with the blood of his own children ; and fell, 
without appeal, on tfaft mutinous and disobedient of 
every condition. 

• PolyViai. 
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In every free state, tbere b a perpetual necessity 
to distinguish the maxims of martial law from those 
of the civil ; and he who has not learned to ^ve an 
implicit obedience, where the state has given him 
a military leader, and to resign his personal freedom 
in the field, from the same magnanimity with which 
he maintains it in the political deliberations of his 
country, has yet to learn the most important lesson 
of civil society, and is only fit to occupy a place in 
a rude, or in a corrupted state, where the principles 
of mutiny and of servili^ being joined, the one 
or the other is frequently adopted in the wrong 
place. 

Frem a regard to what is necessary in war, na- 
tions inclined to popular or aristocratical gpovem- 
ment, have had recourse to establishments that bor- 
dered on monarchy. Even where the highest of- 
fice of the state was in common times administered 
by a plurality of perscxis, the whole power and au- 
thcHity belonging to it was, on particular occasions, 
committed to one ; and upon great alarms, when 
the political fabric was shaken or endangered, a mo- 
narchical power has been applied, like a prop, to 
secure the state against the rage of the tempest. 
Thus were the dictators occasionally named at 
Rome, and the stadtholders in the United Provin- 
ces ; and thus, in mixed governments, the royal 
prerogative is occasionally enlarged, by the tempo- 
rary suspension of laws,^ and the barriers of liber^ 

* Id BrituDy bj the aaspenaioa of the HabeoM Cmfmt. 
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Hppear to be rcmoYed, in order to vest a dictatorial 
power in the hands of the king. 

Had mankind, therefOTe, no view but to warfare, 
it is probable that they would continue to prefer 
monarchical government to any other ; or at least 
that every nation, in order to procure secret and 
united councils, would intrust the executive power 
with unlimited authority. But happily for civil 
society, men have objects of a different sort ; and 
experience has taught, that although the conduct of 
armies requires an absolute and undivided com- 
mand ; yet a national force is best formed, where 
numbers of men are inured to equality ; and where 
the meanest citizen may consider himself, upon oc- 
casion, as destined to command as well as to obev. 
It is here that the dictator finds a spirit and a force 
prepared to second his council ; it is here too that 
the dictator himself is formed, and that numbers of 
leaders are presented to the public choice ; it is 
here that the prosperity of a state is independent of 
single men, and that a wisdom which never dies, 
with a system of military arrangements permanent 
and regular, can, even under the greatest misfortunes, 
prolong the national struggle. With this advan- 
tage the Romans, finding a number of distinguished 
leaders arise in succession, were at all times almost 
equally prepared to contend with their enemies of 
Asia or Africa ; while tiie fortune of those enemies, 
on the contrary, depended on the casual appear- 
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dnce of shigalar men, of a Mitliridates, or of a Han- 
nibal. 

The soldier, we are told, has his point of hon- 
our, and a fashion of thii&ing, which he wears with 
his sword. This point of honour, in free and uncor- 
rupted states, is a zeal for the public ; and war to 
them is an operation of passions, not the mere pur. 
suit of a calling. Its good and its ill effects are felt in 
extremes ; the friend is made to experience the warm- 
est proofs of attachment, the enemy the severest ef- 
fects of animosity. On this system the celebrated na- 
tions of antiquity made war under their highest attain- 
ments of civility^, and under their greatest degrees 
of refinement. 

In small and rude societies, the individual finds 

himself attacked in every national war ; and none 

can {MX)po8e to devolve his defence on another. 

'* The king of Spain is a great prince," said an 

American chief to the governor of Jamaica, who was 

preparing a body of troops to join in an enterprise 

against the Spaniards ; ^' Do you propose to make 

war upon so great a king with so small a force T' 

Being told that the forces he saw were to be joined 

by troops from Europe, and that the governor could 

then command no more ; " Who are these then,'' 

said the American, ^^ who form this crowd of spec* 

tators ? Are they not your people ? And why do 

you not all go forth to so g^rcat a war ?'* He was 

answered, that the spectators were merchants, and 
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Other inhabitants, who took no part in the service ; 
^^ Would they be merchants still/' continued tfafe 
statesman, ^' if tiie king of Spain was to attack you 
here? For my part, I do not think that merchants 
should be permitted to live in any country ; wheni 
go to war, I leave nobody at home but the women." 
It should seem diat this simple warrior considered 
merchants as a kind of neutral persons, who took 
no part in the quarrels of their country ; and that he 
did not know how much war iliself may be made a 
subject q£ traffic ; what mighQr armies may be put 
in motion finom behind the counter ; how often hu- 
man blood Lb, without any national ammosity, bought 
and sold for bills of exchange ; and how often the 
]»ince, the noUes, and the statesman, in many a 
policed nation, might, in his account, be consid^ 
ed as merchtots. 

In the progress of arts and of policy, the mem- 
bers of every state are divided into classes ; and in 
liie commencement of this distribution, there is no 
distinction more serious thanthatof the warricx* and 
the pacific inhabitant ; no more is required to place 
men in the relation of master and slave. Even 
when the rigors of an established slavery abate, as 
they have done in modem Europe, in consequence 
erf* a {Mtitection, and a property, allowed to the me- 
chanic and labourer, this distinction serves still to 
separate the noble fix>m the base, and to pcnnt outt^ 
that class of ixnen who are destined to reign and to 
domineer in their country. 
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It was certainly never foreseen by mankind, tbat, 
in the pursuit of refinement, th^ were to reverse 
this order ; or even that they wereto phce the gov- 
emmenty and the militaiy force of nadons, in dif- 
ferent hands. . But is it equally unforeseen, that the 
former order may again take place ? And that the 
pacific citizen, however distinguished by jHivilege 
and rank, must one day bow to the person with 
whom he has intrusted his sword ? If such revolu* 
tions should actually follow, will dus new master 
revive in his own order the s^nrit of the noble and 
the free ? Will he renew the characters of the war- 
rior and the statesman ? Will he restore to his coun- 
try the civil and military virtues? I am afraid to 
Kfiy. Montesquieu observes, that the government 
of Rome, even under the emperors, became, in the 
hands of the troops, dective^ and republican ; but 
the Fabii or the Bruti were heard of no more, after 
^ praetorian bands became the republic. 

We have enumerated some of the heads under 
which a people, as they emerge from barbarity, may 
come to be classed. Such are, the nobiUty, the 
people, the adherents ci the prince ; and even the 
priesthood have not been fiargotten ; when we arrive 
at times of refinement, the army must be joined to 
the list The departments of civil government and 
of war being severed, and the preeminence being 
; given to the statesman, the ambitious will naturally 
devolve the military service on those who are con- 
tented with a subordinate station. They who have 
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the greatest share in the divi^on of fortune, and the 
greatest interest in defending their country, having 
resigned the sword, must pay for what diey have 
ceased to perform ; and armies, not only at a dis« 
tance from home^ but in the very bosom of their 
country, are subsisted by pay. A discipline is in-^ 
vented to inure the scddier to perform, from habit, 
and from the fear of punishment, those hazardous 
duties, which the love of the public, or a national 
spirit, no longer inspire. 

When we consider the breach that such an estab- 
lishment makes in the system of national virtues, 
it is unpleasant to observe, that most nations who 
have run the career of civil arts, have, in some de** 
gree, adopted this measure* Not only states, which 
either have wars to maintain, or precarious posses-* 
sions to defend at a distance; not only a prince 
jealous of his authori^, or in haste to gain the ad« 
vantage of discipline, are disposed to emjdoy foieign 
troops, or to keep standing armies ; but even re« 
publics^ with little of the former occasion, and none 
of the motives which prevail in monarchy! have 
been found to tread in the same path. 

If military arrangements occupy so considerable 
a place in the domestic pdicy of nations, tihe actual 
consequences of war are equally important in the 
history of mankind. Glory and spcnl were the ear^ 
liest subject of quarrels ; a concession of superior-* 
i^, or a ransom, were the prices of peace* The 
love of safety, and the deske of dominion, equally 
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I lead mankind to mah fir accessions of strei^^* 

Whether as victors or as vanquished^ tfaey tend to 
a coalition; and powerful nadoos ccMisiderii^ a 
province, or a fortress acquired on their firontiery as 
^ so much gained, are perpetually intent on exten<fing 

the limits. 

The maxims of conquest are not divays to be 
distbguished from those of self defence. If a 
neigfabourii^ state be dangerous, if it be frequently 
troublesome, it is a maxim founded in the consider- 
ation of safety, as well as of conquest, that it ou|^ 
to be weakened or disarmed; i^ being once re- 
duced, it be disposed to renew the ccMHeat, it must 
from thenceforward be governed in f<Min. Rome 
never avowed any other maxims of conquest; and 
she every where seat her insdent armies under die 
spedous pretence of procuring to herself and her al- 
lies a lasting peace, which she alone would reserve 
the power to distuib. 

The equality of those allianoes which the Grecian 
states formed against each other, maintained, for a 
time, their independence and separation ; and that 
time was the shining^and the happy period of their 
story. It was prolcmged more by die vigilance and 
conduct which they severally appUed, than by the 
moderation <^ their councils, or by any peculiarities 
of domesdc policy whidi arrested their progress. 
The victors were sometimes contented, with meidy 
changmg to a resemblance of their own fixnns, the 
government of the states they subdued. What die 
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next step might have been in the itfx>gres$ of imjpNd-* 
sitions^ .1$ hai^ to det^rmii^e. But when we consids. 
cr, that cgt^e party fought for the. ixxqpqsitk)ntoftdb-( 
utes, anpther for the ascendant in war, it cannot be 
doubted, that the Athenians, from a national ambi^ 
tion, and irqm the desire of wealth ; and the SpaPi 
tans, thou^ they originally only meant to defi^ 
themsdveis^ and their allies, were both, at last, equally 
willing to become the masters of Gceece ; and were 
prep^ning for each other at home that yoke, which 
both, together with their confedenttes were obliged 
to receive from abroad. 

In the. conquests of Philip, the desire of self prps« 
erv^tion and security seemed to be blended with 
the ambition natural to.princes. He turned his arms 
successively to the quarters on which he found him- 
self Imrt, from which he had been akutned or pro« 
vaked ; and when he hdd subdued the Greeks, he 
proposed to lead them against their ancient enemy 
of Persia. In this he laid the plan which was car* 
ried into execution by his son. 

The Rom^is, become the masters of Italy, and the 
conquerors of Carthage, had be^n alarmed on the 
side of MajcedoD, and were led to cross a new sea in 
search of a new field, on which to CKercise their nul- 
itary force. In prosecution.of their wars, from the 
earliest to the latest date of their history, without in- 
tending the very conquest they made, perhaps with- 
out foreseeii^ what advantage they were to reap 
from the subjection of distant provittces, or in what 
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manner ibej were to govern their neur acqntssdoiis, 
Aey stifl proceeded to aeize what came successive- 
ly within their reach ; and, stimiihted by a policy 
whidi engagedtfaem in perpetual wars, which led 
to popetual victory and accessions of terrttoiy, 
they extended the frontier of a statte, which, but a 
few centuries, before, had been confined wiifain the 
Akts of a viHage, to tfie Eujrfirates, the Dsombe, 
the Weser^ the Forth, and die Ocean. 

it is vain to a&m thi^ the genius of any na- 
tioi b adverse to conquest Its-resdi interests in- 
deed most conmionly are so ; but every state, ^fA&ch 
is prepared to defend itself, and to obtain victories, 
$8 likewise in hazard of being, tempted to conquer. 

In Europe, Where mercenary and disciplined ar- 
mies ore every where formed, and ready to traverse 
the eaoth, where, iike a flood pent up by blender 
banks, th^ are only restrained by political forms, 
or a telnp(»tEUy balance of power; if the sluices 
tdiould bilsak, wk^ inundations may we mH expect 
to behold ? Eflfeminato kingdoms and empires are 
^read from the sea of Corea to the Atlantic ocean. 
Evety state, by &e defeat of its troops, may be 
fumed into a province ; every army opposed in tik 
"Ac field today m^y be hired tomorrow ; and ever)* 
victory gained, may give the accession of a new mil- 
itary force to the viotxH?. 

The Romans, with inferior arts of comttumca- 
tion both by sea and land, maintained their domin- 
ion in a consideiaUe part of Europe, Asia, and 
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Africa, over fierce and intractaUe nations ; what 
may not the fleets and armies of Europe, with the 
access they have by commerce to every part of the 
world, and the lacility of their convejrance, effect, if 
that ruinous maxim should prevail, that the gran- 
deur of nation is to be estimated from the extent of 
its territory ; or, that the interest of any particular 
people consists in reducing their neigUxHirs to sur- 
vitude ? 
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If war, either for depredation or defimce, were the 
principal object of nations, every tribe would, firom 
its earliest state, aim at the condition of a Tartar 
horde ; and in all its successes would hasten to the 
grandeur of a Tartar empire. The military leader 
would supersede the civil magistrate ; and prepanir 
dons to fly with all their possessions, or to pursue 
with all their forces, would in every society make 
the sum of their public arrangements. 

He who first, on the banks of the Wolga, or the 
Jenisca, had taught the Scj^an to mount the horse, 
to move his cottage on wheels, to harass his enemy 
alike by his attacks and his flights, to handle at full 
speed the lance and the bow, and when beat from 
his ground, to leave his arrows in the wind to meet 
his pursuer ; he who had taught his countrymen to 
use the same animal for every purpose of the daiiy, 
the shambles, and the field of battle .; would be es- 
teemed tlie founder of his nation ; or like Ceres and 
Bacchus among the Greeks, would be invested with 
the honours of a god, as the reward of his useful in- 
ventions. Amidst such institutions, the names and 
achievements of Hercules and Jason might have ' 
been transmitted to posterity ; but those of Lycuigus 
or Solon, the heroes of political society, could have 
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gained no reputation^ either Bibulous ^ real, in the 
records of feme. 

Every tribe of warlike barbarians may entertsun 
among themselves the strongest sentiments of af- 
fection and honour, while they carry to the rest of 
mankindtheaspectofban&tti and robbers.^ Tkey 
may be indiffisrent to interest, and superior to dan- 
ger; but our sense ci humanity, our regard to the 
rights of natkxDS, our admiration of civil wisdom 
and justice, evtn our efieminacy itself, make us 
turn away wilfa contempt, or with hcwrw, from a 
scene which exhibits so few of our good qualities^ 
and vAnch serves so much to reproach our weak- 
ness. 

It is in conductii^ the affiurs of civil socieQr, that 
mankind find llie exennse of their best talents, as 
wen as the dbjcet of their best aflfections* It is in 
bdng grafted on the advantages of civil society, 
tflat the art of war is brought to perfection ; that the 
resources cf armies, and the complicated springs 
to be touched in their conduct, are best understood* 
The most celebrated warriors were also citizens ; 
opposed to a Roman, or a Greek; the chiefbin of 
Thrace, of Germany, or Gaul, was a novice. The 
native c^ Pdla learned the principles of his art from 
Epaminondas and Pdc^idas. 

If nations, as hath been observed in the preced- 
ing section, must adjust their policy on the [hx)s- 
pect of war from abroad, they are equally bound to 

* D'Arrieax's HlftiMryof the Anbs. 
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pravide for ib& att^tfaiment of pieace at home. Sut 
there is no ptece \xx the absence of Juskioe* K iooif 
sDbs&st with division^, dispuftes, aild catifaaary x>pm*' 
ions; but not wiA the commimon of WoofagSb 
The injoricirs^ and the injured, nre^ as inyliodihthe 
very xAeamug of the terms, in a state of hosttli^. 

Whei« men enjfoy peace, they owe iitekhfinr to 
their mutual regards and afectioos, or to the re 
stilts df law. Those ai^ the hs^iestfibteawfaidi 
proure peaoe to their members fay the 'firsfc of 
these mahods; but it is suffictently inMnxnitMMi 
to proctire it ^v^ by the seCG^d. llie £ratw<luld 
^nfttihold the occasibns of war ^agriA df ^competilioa^ 
the second adjuists the p^^cnmnsoif tten by stipnkb- 
HbtJis tttd tresses. SpBMi tuiglit her oltfceGns notito 
regard interest^» deher fiee ntions secui^ tlie itrter- 
est of their membdrs, and consider this as a pnoei- 
pal part of their rights. :\< . 

Law is the tx^ty to which Members of the sane 
community have agreed, and under which Ait 
ni£^^trsete and the subject ^oif&m^ to engoy thdr 
rights, and to maintain the p^sce of society. ISie 
de^re of lucre is iSie great mcfdire to injuries ; law 
therefore has a principal refemce to property* it 
tvould ascertain the ^fibrent methpds by wfhioh 
property may be acquired, as by pvescrip6oD, ooa< 
veyance, and %ucces<ion ; Sttd 'it makes the necessa- 
ry provisions for retidering the possession of prqp. 
erty secure. 
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Beside avarice, tiieie ace other motives Iconi 
nrfaich mien are unjust; suchas pride, malice^ envji 
and revenge^ The \xw weuld etadkate the pria- 
eq>les tfiemsdves, or at least prevent their effects^ 

From whatever motive ivrongs aie commiQedy 
there are difiereat particulars in which the isjured 
ma^ sufier. He may suffin- in his goods» in his 
perM^ or in the fiieedom of his auidoct. Naturs 
has'made him master of eveiy action which is not 
injurious :to odiers« The laws of his particular so- 
ciety entitle him peihaps to a determinate slationf 
and bestow on him a certain share in the govern- 
moat of his country. An injuiy, therefore^ which 
in this respect puts him imder any unjust restrainti 
mi^ be called an infrkigem^it of his political ri|^ 
Where the citizen is supposcxi to have rights of 
property and of station, and is protected in the ex- 
ercise of diem, he is said to be free; and the very 
testmmts by which he is hindered from the com- 
mission of crimes, are a part of his liber^\ No 
person is free, where any person is suffered to do 
wrong, with kdpunity. £ven the despotic prince 
on his throne^ is tiat an exception to this genend 
rule. He hnnaelf is a dave, the moment he pre- 
tends that force should decide any contest. The 
disregard he throws <oa the rights of his pec^ re- 
coils <m himsdf ; and in the general uncertainly of 
all conditions, diere b n9 tenure more precarious 
dian his own. 
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Prom tibe ^BBereat pmiat»^ to .^mJMiih ijea lei^ 
fer, hf ^pesddiig ofUbcxtjr, vbclfaiF ta4ke.»£il^:0{ 
tbe pe«9dn anidie -gsodB^ tfie digbityof imski m. 
the partibij^ttiito <if 'yoUlioal inpoilWQe» Aa^wqU; M 

secore^ Itey at«ted'tatydfe'ifti|iQin(s^ 
the tetm ; and eteiy fro^jutiim:i3id|>t.tQ.«iiip%Wii 
that ireedcHU is to bei&UQd.aBi|r attiddgtbeiR^Wad; 
ihesytmsma^ it by ijbek. own poculiw hatMtotasdi 
syttem of ti^ififiers« - i .i .^ 

Some hanug thwg^i^ tfaKt» tfae^uimqM^ AtitrilHir. 
tien of Waaltii 18 a griievaw3i&» m^faktABi,mm ^kfin. 
sicm of property as the .founlls^onL t^ fpablif{ i^^ti^^ 
llifoa^ite ^suited to dc ii itt OT iii gql <t9yftgMBBfft,|, 
arid ifi sttdi oidy it h» bom M^fiitHA 89tb aggr df^- 
gnseofeffiiet. 

New Mttlemoots^ like that .of the.|)MPle..of Iwidr 
and ^Lf]|*alarMttdb|^^ 

Crdle^^ have' fumlGiied.Q»mfiieiB of ..i(a i^ctiwll ftitfh 
cti^on ; . but in moat otif^r stales^ eiK» tlbe.d^ipiAr^ 
emtical spitiii could attaip ijot aiareJl)ai».to pn^poi^ 
ihe sttugg^ for A0miiaa,]aw8 \ to fMracuipi^ on 90^ 
casion, the ea^nog^g^ <d fd^ibki .^J^ 
peo|^e in nwid» under, ail the dtoinntWBW of ^Mtug^^ 
that they slfll had aclriiAjtoibpAUQr. 1 

ThQ dipi2€si at Rop^i ^ AA«B%i«fid iaiiiany xe^. ^r 

|«b]|6s, ocwlindfd'&cJbiv^ T|ift 

Agoioan IpwMm msmA.md dfiM^ito «w ; ;it 
served to awaken the mind ; it nourished the^pi^C 
of equality, and furnished a field on which to exert 
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itsfoBTce; but was ae?cr catoWirfied with aiqr of its 
odicr aad more fonnal effects. 

Maoy of the c^ahtishnieots which aenre to defend 
Uk weak from oppreauon, ccmtribute, by securing 
the poaaeasioa of property, to &vour its unequal 
diviaioD, and to increajse the ascendant of diose from 
whom the abuses of power may be feared. Those 
^dxiscs were felt very eaiiy both at Athens and 

It has been proposed to prevent the excessive 
accwmuhtion^of wealth in particular hands, by Uaiit- 
jog the increase of private fortunes, by pcohibhiDg 
c^ntails, and by withholding the right of primogem- 
tme in the succession of heirs. Ithaabeenpoopos- 
ed to prevent the ruin of moderate estates, and to 
xeatrun the use^and consequently the desire of great 
ones, by suoofitiiary laws. These diEorent methods 
are mor^ or leas consistent with the interests of 
Gommerce, aad may be adopted, in di&rent de- 
grees, by a pei^le whose national object is wealth ; 
and they have their degree of effect^ by ioi^irii^ 
moderation, or a sense of equality^, and 1^ stifling 
tfaepassians by which mankind are pnxnfKedtonm- 
tual wrongs. 

' It appears to be, in a particular manner^ die ob- 
ject of sumptuary laws, and ofthe equal Revision of 
wealth, to prevent the gradficatiim of vani^, to 
oheck the ostentation of superi^v fortune, and, bf 
this means, to weaken the desire of ricdies, and to 

• Platerch in the Life of Sokm. Ufr. 
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preserve, in the breast of the citizen, thatmoderation 
and equity which ought to regulate his conduct. 

This end is never perfectly attained in any state 
where the unequal divisioh <if property is admitted, 
and where fortune is allowed to bestow distinctioii 
and rank. It is indieed difficult, by any metboA 
whatever, to shut up this source' of comiptioiu Of 
aHl the nations whose history U known with oertaini- 
ty, the design itself, and the manner of executing it, 
appear to have been understood in Sparta alone. 

There property was indeed acknowledged by 
law ; but in consequence of certain regulations and 
practices, the most effectual, it seems, that mstokind 
have hitherto found out. The manners that prevail 
among simple nations before the establishment of 
property, were in sonie measure preserved ;* Ae 
passion for riches was, during many ages, sttppresiN- 
cd ; ^d the citizen was made to coii»der Mmadf 
as the property of his country, not as the owner of a 
private estate. ... ., 

It it^as hekl Ignoniinious eitlter to buy or to sell 
the patrimony of a citizen. Slaves were, in every 
family, intrusted Wiih the care of its eflfects, stfid 
freemen were strangers to lucrative arts; justiee' 
was established 'on a coittempt of the otdikutfy al« 
lurement td crimes i and tfie preservatives 6f civil 
liberty applied by' the stdte, were the dbporitions 
that were 'made to prevail in the hearts of its 
meiiiber^. 

• See Part JL Sec. «. 
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thl±o6uld arise <m tike 4ieadtf 'his 'fiMtiiK he Ms 
^ittcaKd, mA he was emfd^iy^ fiM" life in 
^lice of 4he piildic ; he ims fed^at a place 
Monrewrt, ta w^h he <x>iild carry no 
but dtttt of Ms tslcMa atid his victua; his cfaBAnen 
wefeHfa^wttfds and the popiboPtfae state; faeUm. 
self was thought to be a parent, and a director .Id 
Ae jroath of his o<Hii|tryf hot the anxious bAir of 
sr separate fiunHj. ' 

This fNM^, we dre iol0, b6»towwi«Mike ow in 
i ri to m iiigthetr pieWMas, awl were known fiffrii sbr 
by the red ortliept|r|de tbcy wore i but couid^oat 
moke dnr {Bqi^page^ their biiddii^[% orliRie fcr- 
sfttij*^ a 6ut>je^- ^ fiUlpy^ or what we caMtaHen 
The'Osapomti mA^ houaebqiUcr wera reAseta^ 
tD tfabiinff'ofi 4»<flDceiand Ihe saw; tbeb wwh^^ 
jhipim]0thafe'bceB^imple,..aiid probaUy^ i&re- 

ingoiiBitj' of the artist was ^nph^ed in cokivating 
hb «m >na«ure» nut ]n>af|6nnng/^^ipbita6oii8'Of 

WB'tBmOKf CHWfliSi 

On this pbm, di^iifii aennlQi3» Hiagialrate% kai* 
MS oiititauMy and ntAiaieiB of state ; bm^Mcison 
of fiMnne. Like the heroes c£ Homer, tb^^ifia- 
tributed honours by the measure of the cnfiranl^^ 
pfatter. A oitiaen who, ia.kis poiidoal 'Ofdilty, 
w&s the arbiter of Greece, thought himself 
ed by reosi ving a double poition* of pfarm 
meni at supiper. He was adive, peMtapMn^, bnve% 
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md his furmture mf^% in ouf eilteeoiyhnr^mwyid 
tfaehtstxedfaUMsYktu^^ N^igfebwu^g^intiapa^ 
koweipery fqpflkd fir <H»imHeadm<tK>'lliu nuKseiyiof 
ataKMOol^and wBrsiorB, as we ap^y for tlie fmcift* 
tiaiMn c£ every astt0.tfiBqDinitiies jjBiii^K^ 
excel; for ooeks to Fmno€,aiid for nHi6«mimito 
Btal]r» J t ' 

' AAetall^ we are, peili^ynatsuficieottlfiaatniat- 
ed in the nature of the Spartan hwsi9ildpia#tetiQiia> 
tonttderalind in what itiMmp all d^en^s eft this 
^Bi^uhr state were obtained ;< but the dimmt^ 
paid to its peojpl^y and tlie cobjstaiit itforetee oSlunt 
taatpoaby histerifbis.to tlidr ayow^ fuporiotiljr, wiV 
att alow w to<{iie8tiQn >the facts. ^VWhen^Irob- 
aermd^'^ sagrs Xfloaphon, t^&atUiisi^^ diottj^ 
notthfe^nost popiikus^ Wasilfae^modb pofwsrfuL stafte 
of^ Qneobi I wiasfsdz^dwili wander^ dnAwith M 
carhestdesiretoic|iowby vdiatartsitraMtiaodits pn^ 
^minenoe; biit wUcsii I esne to ihc.ktismiaigt of 
iC8iii0thutaiMBs,ni}rwondfeocaslsd2 . AmaatitmntKi^ 
eels another, uid as he who is 3t'pBaaBiOfKitSA¥titlk 

lAa itiHid^ mint mupassi tdae^ person wh^ 
ac>ihefSpartans^diDUldH9XiQd0vely nation) beiiig the 
enty attte n wikh vistnei is -studied aa tiifiobJoBt 
oft^QfVCnMieBf;" > "^^ 

, Tfac' aulgeoi» <|f piiipeny, conMkisd With a T^ 
tOfSubalstraGey or pmii: ta o^oyKieDt^.'havr liHk 
effink'tt oQcrtyfog. nwifciiidi, dr jyt awahepii% the 
9iDfr6f MBipdii&yaand:iif |cak^ ; ^t conaidemi 
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9vMl 'A ^Mow^ to dirititictkifi andiioiiour, iflicic finttifie 

iiMns» nd abMTb aB tie Mitiinettd'<rf' ifte hMbn 
Miri;-1te3f -tMMdfe 4Mf«rke abd lAcafftMss liAlil 
MiMMba an# Tunkf ; and lead men timrngb'^dlt 
yafattee itf «ff^ and-iiiewe iwy am, txvtfafe yq>aait> 
Am tlf a suptxssed elevatim »d <^mty« 

1¥liereti)as source of corruption, on the coMMiy, 
iS'dfceittalhr stopped, tbe oilizen is dutifM, addtbe 
nagittafee upri^ ; asjr form of govrmmetit Toayi 
lie idad^ adnfimsttewl ; ^des of trust are Hbdytc^ 
be ^ifcl wppMed ; 2a^by iMhiMver rule dBte dttd 
power are^beatoiw^' it i» likelf that all die capaiisitf 
and force that subsists in the stale wfll cofneto be 
caafiogred in its serViee^ ; fat on ^m suppwkioD, 
experfenoe ^aiid ^drifities aiie tile 1^ jguide^ 
tmiy Iktes to pttUic confidence ; and if qMscm be 
(ttiged intx^ sepamte classes, they beeome muCttft 
(^cksiiif the diifeffAte ^ Aeir opinions, not hfAk 
dppqftBtitm of their interested ^Nsigns, 

We may eas9y aceount^fer die censures beeioiir- 
ed oiT die government of Sparta, by tliose ^pvbo con- 
sidered it tneitly on the side of its fimtis. It^fMs 
ndt ealeolatcd to pircrvent the praMke of erimts, fay^ 
balancing agidnst each Mxat tlie ddfish aqd partial 
dlqpo^ons <tf men; but to injure the vvtues of the 
aoul^ to procure innocence fa^ the absence of criminal 
jndinadons, and to derive its internal peaftfioia die 
infiflerenoe of its members to die oidimuy moliyes 
of strife and disorder. It vere triflii^ to seek for its 




it& BfiBoiMk<)lMmcitaPBtic jifiriifiiirtingiiiilMiMr fiirtnnr 
it Ml >to. be found. The oflBegifttty 8ff«m8M<y^,<Jhii 
seBMte^ ud tlie 'eftiioii.» htd tbeir Miuiit«9«|ta itt 
otberrepiibKcs, mdl aicesemblaivc^ has bem fiMMAift 
pMti€n>ar to. tbe .gavmiMAt of CM^bagp j# Im| 
what affinity cf cc9i^uflMi^ can be fmod hf(Plim» 
a ataite whoae sol^ .object jmb viituisi» and Aqci^Mf 
whoMinrimipal object waaivealitb.; betweq^^ P^Qp* 
pte. ; whoae aaaooiat e d kii^a^ beiog lodged ¥^ t^ 
w/m.W^tflg^ had no fiwl|inq but tfafi^ d^ ipods| 
m^ a Qominefoial rqpublipy in wbi^h 4 pi^pqi ^e^talR 
wa» ]Y3q»Hityl aa . a . iieccii^^ thft 

hi|^r «fiGea:€£ state? . • 

. Other peHQr oomnioDWieattha es^p^qd JUfiBi» 
whetiifeh^y became jealoi^toC tbeir dei^pa, lor^aflsar. 
havki^ expe^aoed iheir jQ^rainny I have the: h^md* 
ilwy auceeaaraa of kji^ .was pteaerved; other, 
stateawere afinJid of tfae.intng)]^ aiid. oafepl^ of 
their members ia<4>i9qp^i^for^^gli|^ 
licitaiti«# ym^ require, as ib» only condkiw \ffip^ 
which a place, in the aeo^M. was obtained. A ai^ 
presici inqiwitctrial«power was^ m the persons of the 
e|»hon> ^aal% coiWMtted t(^ a /ibwr inep^ iribowep;^ 
drawn, by lot,, and wit^tput diafeniction, fix>m eveiy 
Older of the peoplej mlif • a owtra^t to this, am 
well fa& to many odier. aiti^l^ of the .Spartan pcd^ 
la^^ Jiie.re9wed^ it mt^ be fonoii in |be general i^ 
toryfioftmanU^ 



Aristotle: ' 
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•But fl|MM&4 under every mq/fomd ovdr oF-kst 
fygm^ prupcBBd for agts, by die. -mt^pl^r of- its 
iiifBiiierSyaiidiDydiecliQiiKterofit^^ Wkea 

Ant iHtegi%- DVas bit)iDtti| this peqpk ^ nokkR^ 
gttirii ia ^he wedaie»<)f nitioDS sunk in e^^ 

TheyteB iMo tte stream by wfaioh other slates 
had been canutd m the taapcnt of Tiokat jmeiaMf 
andmtfaeoQtiageafbaitiaroustimesi The^faDaAe 
career df other naabas, after tint cfancicat ^arta 
was finishied; thqr buik waUs, and began to imr 
pi0«e tfawpasaeaakais, aftsr they ceased toin^niise 
liKh* people; and on this new plan, in theieatiugijle 
for political life, they" survived ^ system oF sMa 
that perished under the Macedoniiuidoaaanni; tttey 
liTedtosct withatiotksrwhicdiarsae in the Adiaean 
kagiie; and were the last coauMmity of Gsecct 

that beoaaie a iriHagein the empiie of Home. 

If it ahoidd be thought vk^ lusve dMelt tao 
long 191 the faistoiy ctf tUs mngubr peopiei it iany 
ht tcaieflabeied^ in eacmise, that ffacyflioQc^'injllie 
lingunge of Xcnafhon, made iwtae an.oisyecli of 
state. 

We mutt he oemanted td deiiTie our freedom 
fianna.Aflbtintaourse; txvespectjostidefremrdia 
lunits iridch aio i:t to the po«rei»0f the laag^ 
and to rdy for protection on the^hnvs ivfaichMC 
nadetoaecnreitfaeQatntn and thepenoiiof tbeiid>* 
j^ot We Uve in sQcfetiesi wheie men miM be ridi, 
inwdertobegreat; wh«e pleasuie MmI^ ifr (oAsn 
pursued fiom vanity ; where the desire of a sup- 
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]^osed h^ppineae serves to ioAaaie die irarafr of pas- 
^cms^ and is itself the foundation ofnuseofy ; whoet 
puUio justiee^ like fifetteis appliod to ^ body, toa^i: 
watiiottt inspiriiig the sentiments of condour anA 
equi^, prevent the actual, commission of ciimes^ 

Mankind come under this descsiptim the itio- 
nient tliqy are seized ivith their passions for riches 
and power. But their description in every instance 
is mixed ; in the best there is an alloy of e^il ; in 
the worst, a mixture of good. Without any e^talK 
lisfam^nts to preserve their mftnim^> besides penidl 
laws, and the restraints of police^ ^y (lerive, frctt 
instanctive feelings, a love of integrity and candour^ 
and from the veey contagion (^society itself, m. 
esteem for what is honourable and piaiseworthy. 
They deriv% fn»n thdr union and joint oppootioni 
to foreign enemies, a zeal for their own comnuinity^ 
and coor^ to maintain its rights. If the frequent 
neglect of virtue, as a political object, tend^o dis- 
Giedit the understandings of men, its lustre, and its 
freqiiene|r,'as a spontaneous offipring of the heart,; 
wiU restore the honours of our nature. 

In everyc^isoal and mixed state of the nadonal 
mimners, the safety of every individual, and his po^ 
litical consequenee, depends much on himself but 
more on the par^ to whioh he is joined. For this 
reason, all wiio feel* a common interest, are apt to 
unite in pities ; and, as far as that interest requtfes^ 
mutmdly support' each other. 

35 
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Where the ntiTmrr nf mij rirn rnmimiMiy nir iif 
jBfieretit orders, eadi order has a peculiar aet of 
ckdmsandpreteiuaoiu; rdadvdy to die other mem- 
betB (^the stale, it is apart^ ; relatirdy to Ae di£- 
ferenoes of interest among its own memben, hwugf 
admit df numberless subdivisions. But in everj 
stale diere are two interests very readily appidiend- 
ed ; that of a prince and his adherents, tiiat of a 
nobility, (M- of any temporary fiu:don, opposed to the 
people. 

Where die sovereign power b reserved by the 
collected body, it appears unnecessary to tfaipik of 
additional establishments for securing the ri^hfes of 
Ae citizen* But it b difficult, if not impossible, 
far the ccdlective body to exercise thb power in a 
manner that supercedes the necessity^ oS^yery oAer 
pc^itical caution. 

If popular assemblies assume every functioa of 
goveropient ; and if, in the same tumultuous mm- 
ner in which di^ can, with great propriety , express 
thrir feelings, the sense of their rights, and their 
animosity to f(H«ign or domestic enemies, they pie- 
tend to deliberate on points of natioaal conduct, or 
to decide questimis of equity and justice ; the pub- 
lic b exposed to manifold incrniveniences ; and pop- 
ular governments would, of all others, be the most 
subject to errors in adatiinistration, and to weakness 
in the execution of public measures. 

To avmd these disadmntages, the people are id- 
ways contented to delegate part d their powo*. 
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Thi^ estaUUi a senate to debsute, foid to potepaie, if 
not to detemnne, questioBs Aat are broagfat to the 
coUective body for a final rescdiition. Th^ com- 
nut the e:cecuti¥e power to some council of this sort, 
or to a magistrate who presides in tlieir meetings. 
Under the use of this necessary and common expe- 
dient, eren whfle democratical forms are most care- 
fully guarded, dieie is one party of the few, another 
of ^bt many. One attacks, the other defends ; and 
they are bodi ready to assume in their turns. But 
though, in reality, a gt^at danger to liberty arises on 
the part of the people themsdves, who, in times of 
corruption, are easily made the instruments of usur- 
pation and tyranny ; yet, in the ordinary aspect of 
government, the executive carries an air of superi- 
ority, and the rights of the people seem always ex- 
posed to encroachment. 

Though, on the day that the Roman people were 
aasembied, the senators mixed with the craaird, and 
the consul was no more than the servant of the muhi* 
tude ; yet, when tins awful meeting was dissolved, 
the senatcMS met to prescribe business for their sov- 
ereign, and the consul went armed with the axeand 
the rods, to teach eveiy Roman, in his separate ca- 
pacity, the submission whichhe owed to liie state. 

Hitts, even where the edleotive body is sovereign, 
lliey are assembled only oecasionally ; and thou^, 
on such occaaacMis, they determkie every question 
rabtave to their ri^bls and their interests as a peo- 
de, and can assert their fireedom with irresistible 
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fense; jet^ydonottfandcthemsdves, norareAey 
in reality, safe, witfaoi^ a more constant and moie 
unttmn powaroperating in their &voiin 

The multitude is every where strong ; but rc- 
qgoKSj for the safety of its members, when separate 
as well as when assembled, a head to direct wad to 
enqploy its strength. For thb pur^ose^ the ephori, 
we are told, were established at Sparta, the council 
of a hundred at Carthage, and the .titt>unes atRome. 
So prepared, the popidar party has, in many instan* 
ces, been able to cope with its adversaries, and has 
even trampled on the powers, whether anstosmtical 
or monaichical, with which it would have been olh« 
erwise unabk to contaid. Thestate, in suchcases, 
commonly sufficed by the delays, interruptions, and 
confusions, .which pqmbr leaders, from private 
envy, or a prevailing jodou^ of the great, sddom 
&iled to create in the proceedings of government. 

Whve the people, as in some larger commimi- 
ties, have <»ily a share m the legislature, they cannot 
overwhelm the coUatend powers, who having fike- 
wise a share, ^ in condition to defend themselves ; 
where they act only by their representatives, their 
force may be uniformly emfdoyed. And they may 
make part in a constituton of government more 
lasting than any of those in which the people, pos- 
sessing or pretending to the entire legislature, are, 
when assembled, the tyrants, and, when dispersed, 
the slaves of a distempered, state. In governments 
properly mixed, the popular interest, finding a coun- 
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terp(»se in that of the prince oM)f die noldes, a bal- 
ance is actually estaUished between them, in which 
the public freedmn and the puhhc order are made 
to consist. 

From some such casual arrangement of diflferent 
interests, all the varieties of mixed government pro* 
ceed ; and on that degree of consideration which 
every separate interest can procure to itself, depends 
the e^fty of the laws they enact, and the necesaty 
they are able to impose, of adhering strictly to die 
terms of bw in its execution. States are according- 
ly unequatty qualified to conduct the bumiess of 
legislation, and unequally fortunate in die com* 
]rieteness, and regular observance, of their civU 
code. 

In democratical establishments, citizens, fiseluig 
themselves possessed of die soverdgnty, are not 
equally anxious, widi die subjects of other govern* 
ments, to have their rights explained, or secured 
by actual statute. Th^ trust to personal vigor, 
to the supp(xt of party> «id to die sense of the 
public. 

If the collective body perform &e office of judge^ 
as well as of legislator, they seldom think of devising 
rules for their own direction, and are found still 
more sddom to follow any determinate rule, after 
it is made. They disuse, at one dme, with what 
th^ enacted at another; and in their judicative, 
perhaps even more dian in their legislative, cqiacity, 
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are guided by paaaionB and partididea that arise 
from drcumstances ci the case before than. 

But under the simplest governments of a differ- 
ent sort, whether aristocracy or monarchy, there is a 
necessity for law, and thene are a varie^ of interests 
to be adjusted in framing every statute. The aove- 
leign wishes to give stability and order to admiois- 
traticm, by express and promulgaled rules. The 
subject wishes to know the conditions and limits of 
his duty. He acquiesces or he revolts, according as 
the terms on which he is made to live with the 
sovereign, or with his fellow iubjectSi are, or are 
not, consistent with the setise of his rights. 

Neither the monarch, nor the council of nobles, 
where either is possessed of the sovereignly, can 
pretend to govern, or to judge at discreticm* No 
ma^strate, whether temporary or h^editaty, can 
with safety neglect that reputation for justice and 
equity, irom which his authority, smd the respect 
that is paid to hb person, are in a great measure de- 
rived. Nations, however, have been fortunate ia 
the tenor, and in the execution of their laws, in pvo> 
portion as they have admitted eveiy order of the 
people, by representa:6on or otherwise, to an actual 
fihare oi the k^slature^ Under establishments of 
this sort, law is literally a trea^, to which the parties 
cotKefned have agreed, and have given their opimon 
in settling its terms. The interests to be afiected 
by a law, are likewise consulted in making it 
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Everjr class propounds an objection, suggests an 
addition or an amendment of its own. They prot 
ceed to adjust, by statute, every subject of contro- 
versy ; and while they continue to enjoy their free- 
dom, Acj continue to multiply laws, and to accu- 
. mukte volumes, as if they could remove pvery pos- 
sible ground of dispute, and were secure of their 
rights, merely by having pul them in writing. 

Rome and England, under their mixed govern- 
ments, the one inclining to democracy, and the 
other to monarchy, have proved the great legisla- 
tors among nations. The first has left the founda- 
tion, and great part of tiie superstructure of its civil 
code to the continent of Europe; the other, in its 
island, has carried the authority and government of. 
law to a point of perfection, which they never be- 
fore attsdned in the history of mankind. 

Under such favcmrable establishments, known 
customs, the practice and decisions of courts, as 
well as positive statutes, acquire the authority of 
laws ; and every proceeding is conducted by some 
fixed and determinate rule* The best and most ef- 
fectual precautions are taken for the impartial appli- 
cation c^ rules to particular cases ; and it is remark- 
able, that, in the two examples we have mentioned, 
a surpri^ng ccmicidence is found in the singular 
methods of their jurisdiction. The people in both 
reserved in a manner die office of judgment to 
tbemselwes, and brought the decision of civil rights, 
or of criminal questions, to the tribunal of peers, 
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vfboy in judging of their fdlovr citiaeiis, pitscnbed 
a condition of life for themselves. 

It is not in mere laws, after aU| that We are to 

look for the securities to justice, but*in the powers 

* « 

by which these laws have been obtained, and widi- 
out whose constant support they must fidl to dis* 
Use. Statutes serve to record die rights of apeopie« 
and speak the intention of parties to defend whut the 
letter of the law has expressed ; but without the vigor 
to maintain what is acknowledged as a right, die 

9 

mere record, or die feeble intention, is of litde avaS. 

A populace roused by oppression, or an order of 
men possessed of temporary advants^, have ob- 
tained many charters, coiicessions, and stipida&ns^ 
in &vour of their claims*; but where no adequate 
preparation was made to preserve them, tiie written 
articles were often forgotten, together with tile oc- 
casion on which they were flamed. 

The history of* flngland, and c£ every freccoon- 
try, abounds with the example of statutes enacted 
when the people or their representatives assemUed, 
but never executed when the crown or the execu- 
tive was left to itself. The most equitable laws od 
paper are consistent with the utmost despotism in 
administration. Even the form of trial by juries in 
England had its authori^ in law, while the proceed- 
ings of courts were arbitrary and oppressive. 

We must admire, as the k^ stone of civil liberty^ 
the statute which forces the secrets of every prison 
to be revealed, the cause of eveiy commitment to 



/ 
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be dedared, and the person of the accused to be 
produced, that he may claim his enlai^ment, or his 
trial, within a limited time. No wiser form was 
ever opposed to the abuses of power. But it re- 
quires a febric no less dian the whde political con* 
stitution of Great Britain, a spirit no less than the 
refractoiy and turbulent zeal of this fortunate peo- 
ple, to secure its effects. 

If even the safety of the person, and the tenure of 
property , which may be so well defined in the words 
of a statute, depend, for their preservation, on the 
Wgor and jealousy of a free people, and on the de- 
gree of consideration which every order of the state 
maintains, {or itself ;. it is still more evident, that 
what we have called the political freedom, or the 
right of the individual to act in his station for him. 
self and the public, cannot be made to rest on any 
other foundation. The estate may be saved, and the 
po'soa rdeaaed, by the forms of a civil procedure ; 
but the ri^ts of the mind cannot be sustained by any 
other iince but its own* 



i 
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We have already observed, that art is natural 
to man ; and that the skill he acquires after naiqr 
ages of practice, is only the improvement of a tal^ 
ent he possessed at the first Vitruvius finds the 
rudiments of architecture in the form of a Scythian 
cottage« The armourer may &id the first produce- 
tions of hb calfii^ in the sling and the bow; and die 
sh iyw ri g i U of his in the canoe of the savage. Even 
the historian and the poet may find the original es* 
says ci their arts in the tale, and the song, which 
celebrate the wars, the loves, and the adventures. of 
men in their rudest condition. 

Destined to cultivate hb own nature, or to mend 
his situation, man finds a continual subject of atten- 
tion, ingenuity, and labour. Even where he does 
not propose any personal improvement, his fiu^ultiea 
are strengthened by those veiy exercises in which he 
aeems to forget himself ; his reason and his aflfec- 
tions are thus profitably engaged in the affiiirs of so- 
ciety; his invention and his skill are exercised in pro* 
curing his accommodations and his food; his particu- 
lar pursuits are prescribed tahim by cbcumstances of 
the age, and ci the country in which he lives ; in 
one situation, he b occupied witii wars and political 
deliberations; inanotfaer, with the care of httinteitat, 
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of his pferaowJ cok, or omvenkicy. He«uilskas 
means to tiie enis he has ki view; and^ hy nMAi- 
^j^rii^ GonliiTaiiaas, proceeds, by d^g;«ee8, to the 
fiofecikiii of his arts. In ereiy stqi^of his prog- 
ress, if his skill be increased, his desiie must like- 
wan Imw tiaae to exteiid; aiid k iraold be «8 Yidfi to 
aoggol a coDtriTaiice of trhich he ilig|hired the.usQ^ 
aait wdiddiie to trilUmof Uesw^ wfaiflh bM«^ 



Ages are gencsrattf supposed to hate bon wfoJ 
ftood iboBcvAo vent before, diein, aadnatioQa to 
have reoei ir od dieir fKictioii of feamitigor ofAikfiam 
abroad* The Romans are tfaaii^ to hanreleamedi 
fimn die Gredbs, and the modems of Europe Aeoi 
both. From a few exam]des <tf thb aart, we ktm 
to Gonaider evoy soieoce oriot as dcsivedt and ad* 
mit of nothing <»iginai in die pracdoe or nmiOTfiB of 
saijrpeQ|de. The €k«dc was a cc^ of die £gfp- 
dan, ande^rendie^;yp<knwaBaAlmilBtOT,dMM^ 
we haNre kist si^ of the model on whiGh'Wwm 
ftrmed« 

It is4mawn, dnt men improve by example and 
interceurse$ bntindiecase of nadons^ whose moa- 
b«B ex^e and ^rtct each odier, why sed^ §fm 
fltooad'die arigfai of artSy of wltteh wmj saekt^r 
hftvin^ die piino^des in batU, oady requima.ap^ 
Touahfe oecasbn to bring dioa to 1^^ ? -liKhcD 
andb ooaaaioA presems itadf toany pcoplf»dnygm- 
cndly asimt k; and while it cmdoiiea^ dwy improre 
dm IttMadons to wfaidi it gnwaaemang dnn^ 
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sriveSy or they wfllingty c<py bom cdhtra j' ix^liie)^ 
n^vcr empkff A«ir own mventiflt^ nor lookflfaraad, 
for ifiMraction on subjecfcytliat do not lisiinfhe 'mf 
of their common pursuits ; they nevar adopt arefluN 
ment of ti^iich they have not discovered Ae use. 

InvMtksis, wefrequendy observe, ate aooidSBiril? 
but it is probable, that an accident whioh eacapes 
iie artist in one age, may be sebed by one tiriio aao* 
ceeds him, md who is better apprized of ils use. 
Wtetfer eiit Htmii iunices are fiivoiinMe, ad where a 
people is intent on the ofcgects of any art, ewy !». 
vemaon is picserved, by being broug^ into gsnenl 
praeiioe ; every modd is studied, and eveiy aoei> 
dent is turned to aocoont If nsetions aduatty bor^ 
mw from their neigMx>urs, they probably borrow 
only what -^ley are nearly in a condkicm to have 
invented themsdves. 

Any sfaigular praetloe of one country, t faeidwe , 
is seldom transfemd to anodier, till tbs way be 
prepared by die introducdcn of sindhr e ir cumatMi^ 
ces. Hence our frequent comjriaints of die duhMSS 
or obsdnacy of mankind, and of the dilatocy coaanlu- 
nicadon of arts^ tnm one place to another. While 
the Romans adopted the arts of Oreeoe, die Thm* 
eians and IDyritfis concinued to bdiold them wMi 
indiflerence. Those arts -were, Auang one period^ 
confined to the Oridk cokmes, andchrin|^ saodMv 
to ^e Roman. Even wliere dKy weie spaoad fagr 
a visible mtercourse, tbef were sdll leeeived hgr 
indepetident nations wMh the stowness of imroataan. 
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jllicjr VBK^sfngvefls noinRxre npia ftt tunc vnt 
tiM|i'liid..doiit> i«t AbeM ; aod iiief ptaacdtofte 
CTtOTuHirftdf line.Roiiian empite, only m eoMpaDgr 
wMh new ooboin, and joinod to briiM poliq^* 

The modem Faoci, who came abroad to 4ie po8« 
aflMoa iof €tiWf9flbcd^i0vio^ 
had fmofiaedat laeane ; the n€yi' loaaterbiiniedike 
baarror. paataredhb herds^ iwhradhe nlif^haira 
xabcda pkotMal harvcat ; he built a cottage m At 
vieur oCa palace ; he buried^ ia one oananioot nna» 
the edi&tcS) aeolptUKBa^ pj ^fi^fffl p g*^ and lifaparies» of 
liiefiwTgatr.mhabitaBt ; he made a arUkme a t^ ay a 
plan of hn own, and opened anew the source efiin* 
vcntiona, 'vrithoiit pevcei^n^from a diataiwTe'to vikat 
lMgtfalfaeir.piogre8s mif^ lead hb postadt^. Hr 
cott^e.oftheptesentzaoe^ likiettat of the fiiiUM, 
by degrees enlarged itadhnensiiips; piddip boikfaigs 
aeifaireda laagnifioenoe in a oefar tEute. Krta lida 
taste oame, ina coorse of ages, to be esplodedy and 
Ae people of Europe recurred to the models aMdh 
Ifaeir firthers destro y ed, and wept over die mms 
whidi dMsy eould flot rastore. 

The literary lenains of anticpiity wete stttdkA 
aod imkaled, onfy after the original genius of viad- 
oai nalBQns had broke forth; the rude efots of 
poetry in Italy and FtovaEicey leaemMod Ihooe <if 
the Gsoeka and the ancient Romans. How fir «lie 
of our wodka ni^ht, without tfaa dHfof -ibeir 



models^ hnveiiaen by suooesNve improveaaeni% or 
whedier we have guned mcK by imitation 
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htve lost by quhting our wAve sjrstem of tUnldng, 
and oor vdn of fU>te, must be kit to conjectofe. 
We aM oeitaitdy iiutebced to lliem fertile malsn^ 
asweUasthefisnnofinanyof our compositioiis ; and 
widiDut their example, the strain of our Uteiature, 
togedMTwithtiiatofourmaiuicn^mdpolkT'^ "wmM 
iMre best! different firom' wliat diey at ffteuai sow 
Tfab muehy however, may be said Dvitii asMranoe, 
that although the Roman and the modem ttteia- 
tttue savour alike of t)ie Gneiek ori^onad, ye| mankind, 
ineiiAer instanee, would Mf, h»^ dmak of this foun- 
tain^ wdets they had been hastening to o|^ iprfaigs 
of their own. 

' .Santiram; wd fancy, the use.«4>f the hand or tlie 
beaid, are not inventions of partieufatr men; and the 
flowriahing of arts fluit dqi^id on them, are, in the 
cnaeofttiy peof4e, a proof rather of political felicity at 
home, tluai of any instruction recdved firom abroad^ 
or of any natural superiority in point of iodnxatry or 
tulents. 

. Wh^i the attentioiisofB:\enare turned tciirBnl pari; 
ticular subjects, when the acquisillooa of ^ne age 
^pe teft eirtire to the« next, when every individual is 
proftaacted in his [dace, andleft to pursue theauggesr 
tlon of his wants, inventioiis accumiilflte ; and it is 
i^ffioujl to . find the odgiiialofia«y.art. The steps, 
ivhk^iead to perfeeglian are many ; and wt are at a 
Iafi» on whom to bestow the greatest Atate of our 
pnuse.; €fi the finst^ or oa the last^ whojnay have- 

inl^progKss. 




SECTION VIIL 

OF THB HISTORY OF LITERATURB. 

If we may rely on the general observations con*- 
tained in the last section, the literary, as well as me* 
chanical arts, being a natural produce of the human 
mind, will rise spontaneously wherever men are 
happily placed ; and in certain nations it is not more 
necessary to look abroad for the origin of literature, 
than it is for the suggestion of any of the pleasures 
or exercises in which mankind, under a state of pros- 
perity and freedom, are sufficiently inclined to in^ 
dulge themselves. 

We are apt to consider arts as foreign and adven>> 
titious to the nature of man ; but there is no art that 
did not find its occasion in human life, and that was 
not, in some one or other of the situations in which 
our species is found, suggested as a means fin* the 
attainment of some useful end. The mechanic and 
Commercial arts took their rise from the love of prop- 
erty, and were encouraged by the prospects of safe* 
ty and of gain ; the literary and liberal arts took 
their rise from the understanding, the fancy^ and the 
heart. They are mere exercises of the mind in 
search of its peculiar pleasures and occupations ; 
and are promoted by circumstances that suffix the 
mind to enjoy itself. 

37 
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Men are equally engaged by the past, the present^ 
and the futtire, and are prepared for every occnpa- 
tion that gives scope to their powers; Producti(Mis, 
therefore, whether of narration, fiction, or reasoning, 
that tend to eihploy fh^ itoagination, or move the 
heart, continue forages a subject of attention, and a 
source of delight. The memory of human transac- 
tions being preserved in tradition or writing, is the 
natural gratification of a passion that consists of cu- 
riosity, admiration, and the love of amusement. 

Before many books are written, and before sci- 
ence is greatly advanced, the productions of mere 
genius are sometimes complete ; the performer re- 
quires not the aid of learning where his description 
of story relates to near and contiguous objects; 
whefe it relates to the conduct and characters of men 
with whom he himself has acted, and in %vfaose oc- 
cupations and fortunes he himself has borne a part. 

With this advantage, the poet is the first to offer 
the fruits of his genius, and to lead in the career of 
those arts by which the mind is destined to exhibit 
its imaginations, and to express its passions. Eveiy 
tribe of barbarians have their passionate or historic 
rhymes, which contain the superstition, the enthusi- 
asm, and the admiration of glory, with which the 
breasts of men, in the earliest state of society, arc 
possessed. They delight in versification, either be- 
cause the cadence of numbers is natural to the lan- 
guage of sentiment, or because, not having the ad- 
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vantage of writing, they are obliged to bring the ear 
in aid of the memory, in order to facilitate the repe- 
tition, and ensure the preservation of their works. 

When we attend to the language which savages 
employ on any solemn occasion, it appe»*s that man 
is a poet by nature. Whether at first obliged by 
the mere de&cts of hb tongue, and the scantiness of 
proper expressions, or seduced by a pleasure of the 
£auicy in stating the analogy of its objects, he clothes 
every conception in image and metaphor. *' We 
liave planted the tree of peace," says an American 
orator ; " we have buried the axe under its roots ; 
we will henceforth repose under its shade ; we will 
join to brighten the chain that binds our nations 
together." Such are the collections of metaphor 
which those nations employ in their public ha- 
rangues. They have likewise already adopted those 
lively figures, and that daring freedom of language, 
which the learned have afterwards found so well 
fitted to express the rapid transitions of the imag- 
ination, and the ardours of a passionate mind. 

If we are required to expkun, how men could 
be poets, or orators, before they were aided by the 
learning of the scholar and the critic ? We may in- 
quire, in our t|im, how bodies could fall by their 
weight, before the laws of gravitation were recorded 
in books ? Mind, as well as body, has laws, which 
are exemplified in the course of nature, and which 
the critic collects only after the example has shewn 
^vhat they are. 
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Occaskmed) probably, by the physical comiectkm 
we have mentioiied, between the emotioiis of a 
heated imagination, and the impressions received 
firom music and pathetic sounds, every tale amcMig 
rude nations is repeated in verse, and is made to 
take Ae form of a song* The eaiiy histxny of all 
nations is uiuform in this particular. Priests, states- 
men, and philosophers, in the first ages of Greece, 
delivered their instructions in poetry, and mixed 
with the dealers in mu^c and heroic &ble« 

It is not so surprising, however, that poetiy 
should be the first q>ecies of compo^lion in every^ 
nation, as it is that a style, apparently so <UflihCuh, 
and so fiu* removed firom ordinary use, should be al- 
most as universally the first to attain its maturi^. 
The most admired of aU poets lived b^ond the 
readi of histoiy, almost of traditicm. The artless 
song of the savage, the heroic legend of the bard, 
have sometimes a magnificent beauQr, which no 
change of languid can improve, and no refinements 
of the critic reform.^ 

Under the snj^osed disadvantage of a limited 
knowledge, and a rude si^prehension, the simple 
poet has impressions that more than compensate the 
defects of his skill. The best subjects of poetiy, 
Ae characters of the violent and the tn^ave, the gen- 
erous and the intrepid, great dangers, trials of for- 
titude and fiddiQr, are exhibited within hb view, or 

* See Translations of Gallic Poetry, by James M^Pherson. 
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■re delivered in traditions which animate like truth, 
because they are equally believed. He b not en- 
gaged in recalling, like Virgil or Tasso, the send- 
' ments or scenery of an age remote fix>m hb own ; 
lie needs not be told by the critic,^ to recoUect 
idiat another would have thou^t, or in what man* 
ner another would have expressed hb conception* 
The simple pasttona, friendship, resentment, and 
love, are the movements of hb own mind, and he 
has no occasion to copy. Sinq[>le and vehement in 
hb conceptions and feelings, he knows no diver* 
si^ of thou^t, or of style, to midead or to exercise 
hb judgment. He delivers the emotions of the 
heart, in words sug^^ested by the heart; for he 
knows no other. And hence it b, that while we 
admire the judgment and invention of Virgil, and 
of other later poets, these terms appear roisi^pplied 
to Homer. Though intelligent, as well as sublime, 
m hb conceptions, we cannot anticipate the lig^ 
of his understanding, nor the movements of hb 
heart; he appears to speak from inspiration, not 
from invention ; and to be guided in the choice of 
hb Oughts and expressions by a supernatural in* 
fitinct, not by reflection. 

The language of eaiiy ages is, in one reapectp 
simple and confined ; in anodier, it is varied and 
free ; it allows liberties, which, to the poet of after 
times, are denied. 

* See l^npnu^ 
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In rude ages men are not separated by disdnctioos 
of rank or profession. They live in <Hie manner, 
and speak one dialect. The bard b not to choose 
hb expression among the sii^ular accents of diifer- 
ent aHiditictas. He has not to guard his lai^iuage 
from the peculiar errws of the mechanic, the peas- 
ant, the scholar, or the courtier, in order to find that 
el^ant proprie^, and just elevation, which is free 
from the vulgar of one class, the pedantic of thesec- 
ond, or the flippant of the third. The name of every 
object, and of every sentiment, is fixed ; and if his 
conception has the di^ty of nature, hb expression 
will have a puriQr which does not depend on lus 
choice. 

With this apparent confinement in the choice of 
hb wcKds, he is at liberty to break throu^ the ordi- 
nary modes of construction ; and m the form of a 
language not establbhed by rules, may find for him- 
selfacadence agreeable to the tone of lus mind. The 
liberty he takes, while hb meaning is striking, and 
hb language is raised, appears an improvement, not 
a trespass on grammar. He delivers a style to the 
ages that follow, and becomes a model from whidi hb 
posterity judge. 

But idmtever may be the early disposition of 
mankind to poetry, or the advantages they possess 
in cultivating thb species of literature ; whether the 
early maturity of poetical compositions arise fixxn 
tlieir being the first studied, or from their having a 
<:liarm to engage persons of the liveliest genius, who 
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are best qua&fied to miprove the eloqueiice c^-their 
native tongue ; it is a remarkable fact, that, nc^ 
only in counliies wha-e every vein of compositioa 
was original, and was opened in the order of nat- 
oral succession ; but even at Rome, and in modem 
Europe, where the learned began early to practise on 
foreign models, we have poets of every naticHi, who 
are perused with pleasure, while the prose writers 
of the same ages are neglected^ 

As Sophocles and Euripides preceded the histo^ 
rians and moralists of Greece^ not only Naevius and 
Ennius, who wrote the RoH^m history inverse, but 
Lucilius, Plautus, Terence, and we may add Lucre^ 
tins, were prior to Cicero, Sallust, or Caesar. Dante 
and Petrarch went before any good prose writer in 
I^y ; COTneiHe and Racine brought on the fine ags 
of prose compositions in France ; and we had in 
England, not only Chaucer and Spenser, but Shake- 
spear and Milton, while our attempts in history or 
science were yet in their infancy ; and deserve our 
attention, only for the sake of the matter they treat. 

Hellanicus, who is reckoned among the first prose 
writers in Greece, and who immediately preceded, 
or was the contemporary of Herodotus, set out with 
declaring hi^ intention to remove from history the 
wild representations, and extravagant fictions, with 
which it had been disgraced by the poets.^ The 
want of records or authorities, relating to any dis- 

* Quoted hr Demetrius Phnlerius. 
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tant transactions, may have hindered bim, as it did 
his immediate successor, firom giving tnidi all the 
advantage it might have reaped froiA thb trandtioii 
to prose. There are, however, s^es in die progress 
of society, when such a proposition must be fiivour- 
ably received. When men become occupied on 
the subjects of policy, or commercial arts, they wiA 
to be informed and instructed, as well as moved 
They are interested t^ what was real in past trans- 
actions. They build on this foundation the reiec- 
tions and reasonings they apply to present afiirs, 
and wish to receive information cm the subject of 
di&rent pursuits, and of projects in which they 
begin to be eng^ed. The manners of men, the 
practice of ordinary life, and the form of socie^, 
furnish their subjects to the moral and political writ- 
er. Mere ingenuit}% justness of sentiment, and 
correct representation, though conveyed in ordinary 
language, are understood to constitute literary mer- 
it, and by applying to reason more than to the im* 
agnation and passions, meet with a reception that 
is due to the instruction they bring. 

The talents of men come to be employed in a va- 
riety of a&irs, and their inquiries directed to difer- 
ent subjects. Knowledge b important in eveiy de- 
partment of civil societ}% and requi^te to die prac- 
tice of every art. The science of nature, morals, 
politics, and history, find their several admirers ; 
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ftnd even poetry itself, which retains its former sta* 
lion ill the region of warm imagination and enthu^i'* 
astic passion, appears in a growing variety of forms* 

Matters have proceeded so far, without the aid of 
foreign examples, or die direction of schools. The 
cart of Thespis Was changed into a theatre, not to 
gratify the learned, but to please the Athenian popu- 
lace ; and the prize of poetical merit was decided by 
this populace equally before and after the invention 
of rules. The Gneeks were unacquainted with eve^ 
ry language but their own ; and if they becafne 
learned, it was only by sti^dying what they them- 
selves had produced ; the childish mythology, which 
thiqr are said to have copied from Asia, was equally 
of Htde avail in promoting their love of arts, or theif 
-suoress in the practice of them. 

When the historian is struck i/dth the events he 
has witnessed) or heard ; when he is excited to re- 
late them by his reflections or hb passions ; wh^i 
the statesman^ who is required to ^pcslk in public, is 
obliged to prepare for every remarkaUe appearance 
in studied harangues i when ccmversation becomes 
extensive, and refined ; and when the social feelings 
and reflections of men are committed to writing, a 
83^stem of learning may arise from the busde of an 
active life. Society itself is the school, and its lessons 
are delivered in the practice of real afiairs. An bu* 
tfaor writes from observations he has made on his 
* iibject, not from the su^estion of books ; and every 

38 
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producdon carries the mark cS his character as a 
man, not of his mere proficiency as a stadent or 
scholar. It may be made a questiim, whedber tfar 
trouble cf seekingfor distant models, and of wading 
for instruction, through dark sdlusions and languages 
unknown, might not have quenched his fire, and 
rendered him a writer oi a very inferior class. 

If society may thus be considered as a schocd for 
letters, k is probable that its lessons are varied in 
every separate state^ and in every age. For a cer- 
tain period^ the severe applications of the Roman 
people to policy and war suppressed the literary arts, 
and appear to have stifled the genkis even <^the his- 
torian and the poet. The institutions of Sparta gave 
a jMxifessed contempt for whatever was not camiect- 
ed with the practical virtues of a vigorous and reso- 
lute spnt 'f the charms of imagination, and the 
parade of language, were by this peq>le classed widi 
the arts of the cook and the perfumer ; their songs 
in praise <^ fortitude are mentioned by some writers; 
and collections of their vrkty saymgs and repartees 
are still preserved ; they indicate the virtues and the 
abilities of an active people, not their proftciency in 
science or literary taste. Possessed of what was 
essential to happiness in the virtues of the hearty tbqr 
had a discernment of its value, unembarrassed by the 
numberless objects on which mankind in genoaiare 
so much at a loss to adjust their esteem ; fixed in 
their own sq;>prehension, they turned a shaip edge on 
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the follies of maniund. " When will you be^ to 
practise it ?" Was the question of a Spartan to a 
person who, in an advanced age of life, was still oc- 
cupied with questions aa the nature of virtue. 

While this people confined their studies to one 
question, how to improve and to preserve the cour^ 
age and disinterested affections of the human heart f 
Their rivals, the Athenians, gave a scope to refine- 
ment on every object of reflection or passion. By 
the- rewards, either of profit or of reputadcxn, which 
they bestowed on every efibrt of ingenuity em- 
ployed in ministering to the pleasure, the decoia- 
tionj or the convenkney of life ; by the variety of 
conditions in which their citizens were placed ; by 
their inequalities of fortune, and their several pur- 
suits in war, politics, commerce, and lucrative arts, 
they awakened whatever was either good or bad in 
the natural di^ositions of men. Every road to em- 
inence was c^ned ; eloquence, fortitude, mifitary 
skill, envy, detraction, faction, and iKason, even 
the muse herself, was courted to bestow importance 
among a busy, acute, and turbulent pec^le. 

From this example, we may safely conclude, that 
although business is sometimes a rival to study, re- 
tirement and lebure are not the principal requisites 
to ^ improvement, perhaps not even to the exer- 
cise, of literary talents. The most striking exer- 
tions of imagination and sentiment have a reference 
to mankind ; they are excited by the presence and 
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imaicoiirse of men ; tliey hate most vigor wheh 
actuated in the mind by the operation of its prioc^ 
fl]iring99 by the emukdoos, the fiiendships, and the 
oppositions ifriiich subaiA among a forwaid and as- 
piring people. Amidst die gicat occasions which 
put a free, and even a licentious socie^ in modon, 
its members become capable of every exertion ; aod 
the same scenes which gave employment to Themis- 
todes and Thnisybulus, inspired, by contagion, the 
genhts of Sophocles and Plato. The petulant and 
the ingenious find an equal so(^ to their talents; and 
literary monuments become the repositxxies <tf envy 
and folly , as well as ofwisdoin and viitue^ 

Greece, divided into many litde states, and agitat- 
ed, beyond any spot on the globe, by domestic con- 
tentions and foreign wars, set the example in every 
species of literature. The fire was commonic^ed 
to Rome ; not when the state ceased to be warlike, 
and bad disccmtinued her politicsd agitations, but 
when she mixed the love of refinement and of pleas- 
ure widi her national pursuits, and indulged »i in- 
clination to study in the midst of ferments, occasion- 
ed by die wars and pr^lrasions of opposite fiictions. 
It was revived in modem Eurc^ ammig the tQiba* 
lent states of Italy, and spread to the nordi, tqgedier 
with the spirit which shock the &bric of the Godiic 
policy ; it rose while men were divided into parties, 
under civil or religious denominarinns, and when 
they were at variance on subjects held the moat im- 
portant and sacred. 
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We may be satisfied, from the example of many 
ages, that fibend endowments bestowed on learned 
societies, and the leisure with wlueh they wece 
fumished for study, are not the likeliest means to 
excite the exertions of genius ; even science ilset^ 
the supposed offspring of leisure, pined in the shade 
of monastic retirement. Men at a distance from the 
objects of useful knowledge, untouched by the mo- 
tives that animate an active and a vigorous mmd, 
could produce only the jargon of a technical lan- 
guage, and aecumulate the impertinence of academ- 
ical forms* 

To speak or to write jusdy from an observation 
of nature, it is necessary to have felt the sentiments 
of nature. He who is penetrating and anient in the 
conduct of life, wUl probably exert a proportional 
force and ingenuity in the exerdse of his literary tad- 
icnts ; and although writing may becomea trade, and 
require all the application and study which are be- 
stowed on any other calling ; yet the principal re- 
quisites in this calling are, the spirit and sensibiliQr 
of a vigorous mind. 

In one period, the achod mav take it9 Qgbt and 
4lirection frt>m active life ; inanotijuer, it is true, the 
zvmains of an active spirit are greatiy supported by 
literaiy n^onuments, and by the history of transac- 
tions that preserve the examples and the experience 
of former and of better times. But in whatever 
msinner men are formed fcwr great efforts of elocu- 
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tion or conduct, it appears the most glaring of all 
deceptions, to look for the accomplishments of a hn* 
man character in the mere attainments of speculation, 
whilst we neglect the qualities oF fortitude and pub- 
lic aflfection, which are so necessaiy to render our 
knowledge an article of happiness or of use. 
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CONSEQUENCES 



THAT RESULT FROM THE ADVANCEMENT OF 



CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL ARTS. 



PAST fourth: 



SECTION I. 

tT TftE SEPARATION O^ ARTS AND PROFESSIONS. 

It is evident, that, however urged by a sense of 
necessity, and a desire of convenience, or fiivoured 
by any advanti^es of situation and policy, a people 
can make no great progress in cultivating the arts 
of life, until they have separated, and committed to 
different persons, the several tasks which require a 
peculiar skill and attention. The savage, or the 
barbarian, who must build and plants and &bricate 
for himself, prefers, in the interval of great alarms 
and fatigues, the enjoyments of sloth to the improve- 
ment of his fortune ; he is, perhaps, by the divo*- 
sity of his wants, discouraged from industry ; or, 
by his divided attention, prevented from acquiring 
skill in the management of any particular subject. 



' 
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The enjoyment of peace, however, and the pros^ 
pect of being able to exchange one commodity for 
anctfaer, turns, by d^;r6es, the hunter and the war« 
nor into a tradesman and a merchant The acci- 
dents which distribute the means of subostoice un- 
equally, inclinaticm, and favourable opportunities, 
assogn the different occupations of men; and a 
sense of utility leads them, without end, to subdi- 
vide their int>fessions. 

The artist finds, that the more he can confine 
his attention to a particular part of aay work, his 
productions are the more perfect, and grow under 
his hands in the greater quantities* Eveiy under- 
taker in manufiurture finds, that the more he can 
subdivide the tasks of his workmen, and die more 
hands he can employ on separate articles, the more 
are his expenses ^minished, and his profits in- 
creased* The consumer too requirea, in every kind 
of commodity, a workmanship more perfect dian 
hands employed on a variety of subjects can pro- 
duce; and the progress of commerce is but a con- 
tinued subdivision of the mechanical arts* 

Every craft may engross the whole of a man's set- 
tention, and has a mystery which must be studied 
or learned by a regular ajqprenticeship. Nations of 
tradesmen oome to consist d members, who, be-* 
yond their own particular trade, are ignorant iji all 
human affiurs, and who may contribute to the pres- 
ervation and eribrgement of tiieir commonwealtfa, 
without making its interest an object of their re- 
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gud or attention. Every individuftl i& distinguiffli. 
ed by his csdlingf and has a place to Which he is 
fitted. The savage, who knows no ffistinction but 
that of his merit, of his sex, or of hid species, and 
to whom hb community is the sovereign object of 
affixtion, is astonished to find, that in a scene of this 
luiture, his beii^ a man does not qualiQr him for 
any station whatever ; he flies to the woods with 
amazement, distaste, and aversion* 

By the separation of arts and profes^ons, die 
sources of wealth are hdd open ; w^ species of 
material is wrought up to the greatest peffe6tion, 
and every commodi^ is produced in the grea test 
abondance. The state may estimate its profits and 
its revenues by the number of its peopltr It may 
procure, by its tttasure, that national considemtion 
and poiwer, which the savage maintains at the ex** 
pense of ius Uood. 

The advantage gained in the inferior branches of 
manufiictme by the separation of their parts, seem 
to be equalled by dioM which arise Iroih a similar 
device in the higgler departments d ipcAicj and war. 
The sddicr is relieved from evoy care but that 
of his service; statesmen divide the business of 
civil government into shares ; and the serraids of 
the public, in evoy office, wkhottt being skmnn 
the affiors instate, may succeed, by observing forms 
which are already estafalished on the experience of 
ot)m*9. Tb^Jtfe made, like the parts of an engine, 
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lo ccHUSttr to a pttrpofie, without any oooocit oC dKcr 
imni Had equally Umd with the trader to any geo« 
end oomhination, they unite widi him, in fumishiif 
to the state its reaoiuces, its conduct, and its fiorce. 

Tlie sotifices of the beaver, die anty and thebee, 
ate ascribed to the wisdom of nature. Those of 
polished naticms are ascribed to themsdves^ and are 
supposed to indicate a .capacity superior to that of 
rude minds. But the establishments of men, like 
those q£ every animal, are suggested by natare, and 
iffc the lesttk of instinct, directed by the variety of 
flttuations in which mankind are jriaced. Those 
establishments arose finxn succesave improvemtdits 
that were made, without any sense of thdr genenl 
efiset; and they bring human aflfairstoa stale of com- 
plication, wbidk the gnsatest reach of capacitywilh 
which human nature was ever adorned, coiddnsthave 
I»Y>jected ; nor even when the whole is carried into 
execution, am it be comprehended in its full extent 

Who could anticipate, or even enumemie, the 
sqparate occu{iati<ms and professions by which the 
members of any commercial 3tate arc distinguished ; 
the variety of devices which are practised in sq»> 
xate cdls, and winch the artist, attentive to his own 
al^i has invented, to abridge or to fiiciyiate Us 
dep(fertetask? In eonui^ to this mighty end, every 
genemtion, compared to its predeoessors^ may kave 
appeared to be ingenioos; compared to its fidlowers^ 
may have appeared to be dull; and human ingenuity, 
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whatever heights it may have g^ed in a succession 
of ages, continues to move with an equal paoe^ and 
to creep in makii^ the last, as weU as the first, step 
of commercial or civil improvement. 

It may even be doubted, whether the measure of 
national capacity increases with the advancement of 
arts. Many mechanical arts, indeed^ require no 
capacity ; they succeed best under a total suppres- 
sion of sentiment and reason ; and ignorance is the 
mother of industiy as well as of superstition. Re- 
flection and fancy are »ibject to err ; but a habit of 
moving the hand, or the foot, is independent of 
either. Manufactures, accordingly, prosper most 
where the mind is least consulted, and where the 
workshop may, without any great efert of inu^^- 
tion, be considered as an engine, the parts of whidi 
are men. 

The forest has been felled by the savage Avitiftmt 
the use of the axe, and weights have been raised 
without the aid of the mechanical powers. . The 
merit of the inventor, in ev^ branch, probably 
deserves a preference to that orthe performer ; and 
he who invented a tool, or could work without its 
assistance, deserved the praise of ingenuity in a 
much higher degree than the mere artist, who, by 
its assistance, produces a superior work. 

But if many parts in the practice of eveiy art, and 
in the detail d every department, require no alnli- 
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ties, or actoaSy tend to contract and to limit the 
views^of file mind, there are otfiem which lead to 
general ceAectkms^ and to eidargemeitt of thought 
Even in manu&€t!iu«, the genius erf* the master^ per* 
haps b cultivated, while that of the inferior wori^- 
man lies waste. The statesman may have a wide 
compnefaension of human a&irs, while the tools he 
employs are ignorant of the system in which they are 
themselves combined. The general officer may be 
a great proficient in the knowlec^ of war, wfaik 
the skill of the soldier is confined to a fisw motions of 
the hand and the foot. The former may have gain- 
ed what the latter has lost ; and being occupied in 
the conduct of disciplined armies, may practise 
on a larger scale all the arts of preservation, of de- 
ception, and of stratagem, which the savage exerts 
in leading a small party, or merely in defending 
hinCself. 

The practitioner of every art and professicm may 
aflbrd matter of general speculation to the man of 
science ; and thinking itsdf, in thb age of separa- 
tions, may become a peculiar craft. In the bustle of 
civil pursuits and occupations, men appear in varie- 
ty oi lights, and suggest matter of inquiry and ian- 
ey, by which conversation is enlivened, and greatly 
enlarged. The productions of ingenuity are l^oaght 
to the market ; and men are willing to pay for what- 
ever has a tendency to inform or amuse. By this 
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means the idle, as well as the busjr, contribute to 
forward the progress of arts, and bestow on polished 
natiosis that air of superior ii^;enuityi under which 
they appear to have gained the aids that were pur- 
sued hy the savage in his for^ knowledge, order» 
and wealth. 
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SECTION II. « 

OF THE SUBORDINATION CONSEQUENT TO THE SEPARATIOH 

or ARTS AND PROFESSIONS. 

T^BEE is one ground of sub(n*dination in the 
difference of natural talents and dispositions ; a 
second in the unequal division of proper^ ; and a 
third, not less sensible, in the habits which are ac.\ 
quired by the practice of different arts* 

Some emplo]anents are liberal, others mechaoie. 
They require different talents, and inspire different 
sentiments ; and whether or not this be the cause 
of the preference we actually give, it is certainly 
reasonable to form our opinion of the rank that is 
due to men of certain professions and stations, from 
the influence of their manner of life in cultivating the 
powers of the mind, or in presfierving the sentiments 
of the heart. 

There is an elevation natural to man, by wHch 
he would be thought, in his rudest state, however 
urged by necessi^, to rise above the consideration 
of mere subsistence, and the regards of interest ; he 
would appear to act only from the heart, in its en- 
gagements of friendship or Apposition ; he would 
shew himself only upon occasions of danger or diffi- 
culty, and leave ordinary cares to the weak or the 
'ilei 
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The same apprehensions, in eveiy situatiotiy teg- 
tdate his notions of meanness or of digniQr. In that 
of pdished sociq^, his deaife to avoid the character 
of sor^d, makes him conceal his reganl for what 
relates merely to his preservation or his livelihood. 
In his estimation, the beggar, who dq>eads upon 
chariQr ; the labourer, who tcnis that he .may eat ; 
die mechaiuc, whose art requires no exertxmof 
genius, are d^pded by the object they pursue, and 
by the means they employ to attain it. Pi 
requiring more knowledge and stody ; 
on tbe exercise of fancy, and the love of perfec- 
tioui leading to applause as well as to profit, jAace 
the artist in a superior class, and bring him nearer 
to that station in wluch men, because ih^ are bound 
to no task, because tbey are left to follow the dis- 
position of the mind, and totake that part4n society 
to which they are led by the sentiments of the heart, 
or by the calls of the public, are supposed to be 
higliest. 

Tius last was the statkin, which, in the distinction 
betwixt freemen and slaves, the citizens of every 
ancient republic strove to gain, and to maintain for 
themselves. Women, or slaves, in the earliest ages, 
had been set apart for the purposes* of domestic care, 
or bodily labour ; anA in the progress of hicrative 
arts, the latter were bred to mechanical profes^oos, 
and were even intrusted with merchandise for die 
benefit of their masters. Freemen would be under- 
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stood to liave no tXjcct beside those 6f poKfica^and 
war. In this manner, the honours of one half of 
the species were sacrificed to those of liie odidr ; 
as stones from the same quany sm^ buried in the 
fotmdation, to sustain the blocks which .'happen to 
be hewn for the superior parts of the pile* In the 
midst of our encomiums bestowed on the Gfeeks 
and the Romans, we are, by this circumstance, 
made to remember, that no human institution is 
perfect* 

In many of the Grecian states, the benefits laris&ng 
to the free from this cruel distinction, were not con- 
ferred equally on all the citizens. Weakh being 
unequally (fivided, the rich alone were exempted 
from labour ; the poor were reduced to work for 
their own subsistence ; interest was a reigning pas^ 
sion in both, and the possession of slaves, like diat 
of any other lucrative property, became an object of 
avarice, not an exemption from sordid attentions* 
The entire effects of the institution were obtained, 
or continued to be •enjoyed for any considerable 
time, at Sparta alone. We feel its injustice ; we 
suflferfor the helot, under the severities and unequal 
treatmeht to which he was exposed ; but when we 
think only of the superior order of men in this state i 
when we attend to that elevation and magnanimity 
of spirit, for which danger had no terror, interest 
no means to corrupt ; when we con^der tiiem as 
friends, or as citizens, \vt arc apt to foi^et^ lil 

40 
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tfaemsdves^ that daves hare a titktabe treated HI 

men* 

. We look tat elevation of stetpoent^ and Ubodity 
of mind, amoi^ those orders of ckizeos, who^ by 
their cmidition^ and their fcxtiuies, are relieved fipom 
sordid cares and attenticxis. This was the descrip- 
tionof afree man at Sparta ; ^idif thelotof ashve 
9mong the ancients was really more wretched than 
that of t^ indigent labourer and the mechanic among 
the modems, it may be doubted whether the supe- 
rior (»ders, who. are in possession of consideration 
and honours, do not proportionally fiul in die dig- 
ni^ which b^ts their condition. Kthe pretraacxis 
to equal justice and freedom should temunate in 
rendering eveiy class equally servile and merce- 
nary, we make a nation of helots, and have no free 
citizens. 

In every commercial state, notwithstanding any 
pretension to equal rights^ the exaltation of a lew 
must dq;>res8 the many. In this arrangement^ we 
think that the extreme mbam§ess of some classes 
must arise chiefly from the defect of knowledge, and 
of liberal education ; and we refer to such classesy as 
to.an image of what our species must have been m its 
rude and uncultivated state. But we forget how many 
drcunastances,. especially in popidous cities, tend to 
corrupt the lowest orders of men. Igncxance is the 
least of their fiulings. An admiration of wealth un- 
possessed, becoming a principle of envy, or of aer- 
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vility ; a habit of acting perpetually with a view to 
profit, and under a sense of subjection ;' the crimen 
to which they are allured,* in crrder to feed their de- 
bauch, or to gratify their avarice, are examptes, n5t 
of ignorance, but of corruption and baseness. If 
the savage has not received our instructions, he is 
likewise unacquainted vnih our vices. He knowd 
no superior, and cannot be servile ; he hnows^nitt 
distinctions of fortune, and cannot be envious t he 
acts from his talents in the highest station which 
human society can offer, that of the counsellor, and 
the soldier of his country. Tovvard forming his sen- 
timents, he knows all that the heart requires to be 
known ; he can distinguish the friend whom he 
loves, and tlie public interest which awakens his 
zeal. 

The principal objections to democmtical or popu- 
lar government, are taken from the inequalities which 
arise among men in the result of commercial arts. 
And it must be confessed, that pedlar assemblies, 
when composed of men whose dispositions ore sordid^ 
and whose ordinary applications are illiberal, however 
they may be intrusted with the choice o[ their mas- 
ters and leaders, are certainly, in their own persons, 
unfit to command. How can he who has confined 
his views to his own subsistence or preservation, be 
intrusted with the conduct of nations ? Such men, 
when admitted to ddiberate ori matters of state^ 
bring to its councils confusion and tumult, or ser- 
vility and corruption ; and seldom suffer it to rqpose 
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from niinoios factions, or the eflfect (rf'iesolutiQns ill 
fomaed or iH conducted. 

The Allienians letamed their popular govenunent 
under all these defects. The mechanic was obliged, 
lAider a penal^, to appear in the public nunket place, 
aand to hear debates on the subjects of "war and of 
peace. He was tempted by pecuniary rewards, to 
atteiid on the trial of civil and criminal causes. But, 
ROtwidfistanding an exercise tending so much to cul- 
tivate their talents, the indigent came always with 
JDiinds intent upon profit, or with the habits of an 
illiberal calfing. Sunk under the sense of their per* 
sonal disparity and weakness, they were realty to 
ressign themselves entirely to the influence of some 
popular leader, who flattered their passions^ and 
wrought on their fears ; or, actuated by envy, they 
were ready to banish ftom the state whomsoever 
Was respectable and eminent in the superior oidar of 
citizens ; and whether from their neglect of die pub- 
lic at one time, or their mal administration at anodi- 
er, die sovereignty was every moment ready to drop 
from their Umis. 

The people, in this case, are, in &ct, frequenth 
governed by one, or a few, who know how to cod- 
duct them. Pericles possessed a species of princdy 
authority at Athens ; Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar> 
either jointly or successively, possessed tor a con- 
siderate period the sovereign direction at Rome. 

Whether in great or in small states, democracy i^ 
preserved widi difficult, under the disparitiesjof 
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condition, and the unequal cultivation of the mind, 
which attend the variety of pursuits, and applications, 
that separate mankind in the advanced state of com- 
mercial arts. In this, ^wever, we do but plead 
against the form of democracy, after the principle \s 
removed ; and see the absurdi^ of preten^ons to 
equal influence and consideration, after the charac- 
ters of men have- ceased to be similar* 



SECTION III. 

(W THE MANNERS OF POLISHED AND COMMERCIAL NATIONS. 

Mankind, when in theirrude state, have agreat 
uniibrmi^ of manners ; but when civilized, they are 
engagedin a variety of pursuits ; they tread on a lai^r 
field, and separate to a greater distance. If they be 
guided, however, by similar dispositions, and by like 
suggestions of nature, they will probably in the end^ 
as Well as in the beginning of their progress, continue 
to ^ree in many particulars ; and while communis- 
ties admit, in their members, that diversity of ranks 
and professions which we have already described as 
the consequence or the foimdaticm of commerce, they 
will resemble each other in many effects of this dis- 
tribution, and of other circumstances m which they 
nearly concur. 

Under every form of government,, statesmoi en* 
deavour to remove the dangers by which they are 
threatened from abroad, and the distufrbances which 
molest them at home. By this conduct, if success-: 
ful, they in a few ages g^ an ascendant for theur 
country i establish a frontier at a distance from its 
capital ; they find, in the mutual desires of tranquil- 
lily, which come to possess mankind, and in those 
public establishments which tend to keep the peace 
of society, a respite fix>m foreign wars, and a relief 
from domestic disorders. They leam to decide 
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every contest without tumult, and to secure, by the 
authority of law, every citizen in the possesion of 
lus personal rights. 

In this condition, to which thriving naticHis aspiit, 
and which they in some measure attain, manViynJ 
having 1^ die bosis of safety, proceed to erect a 
supendructuie suitable to their views. The oonae- 
quence is various in different states ; even in di&r* 
ent orders of.men of the. same commimity i and the 
effect to every individual corre^K>nda| wkh his sta- 
tion. It enables the statesman and the* soldier to 
settle the forms of their differei^ procedure ; iteoa* 
bles the practitioner in every profiss^on to puraue his 
separate advantage ; it affitfds the man of pleasurea 
time for lefinement, and die speculative, leisure for 
literary conversation or study. 

In this scenei matters that have little re&KDce to 
the active pursuits of mankind, are made subjects of 
inquiry, and the exercise of sentiment and reason 
itself becomes a profesmm. The songs of the bord, 
the harangues of the statesman and the warrior, die 
tradition and the story of ancient times, are consid- 
ered as the models, or the earUest production, id so 
many arts, which it becomes the object of dittsent 
professions to copy or to improve. The works of 
fam^, like the subjects of natural history , are distin* 
guished into classes and species ; the rules <if every 
particular kind are diatinctiy coUededs and the 
library is stored, like tke warehouse, witii the fin- 
ished manufiurture of diflferent artists, wfao> with the 
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aids of the grammarian and the critic^ aspire, each in 
his particular. way y to instruct the head^ or to n)OYe 
theheart 

Every nation is a motley assemblage of different 
cliaracters, aiid contains, under any political fohn^ 
some examjdes of tiiat variety^ whith the humours, 
teihpers, and apprdiensions of men^ so idifferently 
employed, are Ktely to ftnuish. Every profession 
has its point of honour, and its syste^m of nmnnerai 
the merchant hb punotuflfity and fair deaKng ; the 
statesman his capaeity and address i the mm of 
society Ids good breedmg and wit Eteiy station 
has a eannage^ a ditss, a ceranonbl, by whioh it is 
distingiiuilied, and by which it suppresses the na* 
tional chamcler under that of the rank» or of tiie in- 
dividual* 

This descriptian may be applied equally to Al3u 
ens and Rome, to London and Bwis. The rude,^ 
or liie simple observer, would remark the variety he 
saw in ibe dwdlingsand mthe occupations ct^S&r* 
eitt mai, not in the aspect of ^9Eerent nadksis* He 
would find, hi the streets of the same ci^, as great 
a <tiversity, as in the territory of a separate peo|^ 
He could not perce through the doud that was 
gathered before him^ nor see how tiie tmdoBman, 
ineciianic, or scholar, of one country, should diflfer 
from those of another, &t the native of eveiy 
province can distinguish the foreigner ; and when 
lie himsdf Uwds^ is struck with the aspect of a 
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strsinge country^ the moment he passes the bounds of 
his otvn. The aiir of the person, die tone of the toice, 
the idiom of language, and the strain of conversa- 
tion, whether pathetic or languid, gay or severe, art 
no longer the same. 

Many such diffisrences may arise among polished 
nations, from the effects of climate, or from sources 
of fashion^ that are still more hidden or unobserv* 
ed ; but the principal ^stinctions on which we can 
rest, are derived from the part a people are obliged 
to act in their national capacity ; from the objects 
placed in their view by the state ; or from the con- 
stitution of government, which, prescribing the 
terms of society to its subjects, had a great influ- 
ence in forming their apprehensions and habits. 

The Roman people, destined to acquire wealth by 
conquest) and by the spoil of provinces ; the Cartha- 
ginians, intent on the returns of merchandise, and 
the produce of commercial settlements, must have 
filled the streets of their several capitals with men 
of a different disposition and aspect. The Roman 
laid hold of his sword when he wished to be great, 
and the state found her armies prepared in the dwell- 
ings of her people. The Carthaginian retired to his 
counter on a similar project ; and, when the state was 
alarmed. Or had resolved on a war, lent of his profits 
to piux:hase an army abroad. 
' The member of a republic, and the subject of a mon- 
archy, must differ ; because they have diiferent paits 
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assigned to them by the forms of theu* dountry ; the 
one destined to live with his equals, or tp contend by 
his pei^ooal talents and character, for preeminence; 
the other, bohi to a determinate station, where any 
preteQce to equality creates a confnsion, and where 
nought but precedence is studied. Each, when fhe 
institutions of his country are mature, may find in 
the laws a pratectjitHi to his personal rights ; but 
those lights themselves are differently understoodr 
and with a different set of opinions, give rise to a 
different temper of mind. The republican must act 
in the state, to sustain his pretensions ; he must 
join a party^ in order to be safe ; he must lead one, 
in order to be great. The subject of monarchy 
refers to his birth for the honour he claims ; he waits 
on a courts to shew his importance ; and holds out 
the deigns of dependence and favour, to gain him 
esteem with the public* 

Jf national institutions, calculated for the preser* 
vq^tion of Uberty, instead of calling upon the citizen 
to aot fpr himself, and to maintsun his rights, should 
pve a security, reqtjiring, on his part, no personal 
attentipn or effort ; this seeming perfection of gov- 
emment might weaken the bands of society, and^ 
upon maxims of independence, separate and estrange, 
the difierent ranks it was meant to reconcile. Neither 
the parties formed in republics, nor the courtly 
assen^b^es winch meet in monarchical governments^ 
could take place, where the sense i)f a mutual de** 
pendence shfmld ceasf to summon their fiK^ibers 
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together* * 1^ nsiorts tot commerce migitf be fif^- 
Rented, wad mere amusemenft might be pursued in 
^ crowd, iviuie dieprmUe dweKng became a re- 
trwt fiar reserve, averse to ^ troubfe amtng from 
regM^ and aitlentioiis, 'idilch k might te^ 
pciUtioal creed to bdieve of no conseqttence, and 
a pbint of isoncMir to hold in contempt, * 

This hiimour b not likdyto grow eiAer in re- 
publics dr monarchies ) it bdongs more properly to 
l^aaxtare of both ; "vAttre the adndnistratioh bfjus- 
tioe may be betl»er secured ; Where the subject is 
( wnf tcd to look for equafity, but ^ere befinds only 
iDdependeace in its place ;'and where he learns, finom 
a spirit of equality, to hate the very distinctions to 
which, on account of their real importance, he pays 
Z remarkable deference, 

' in dttier of "the separate forms of republic or 
monarchy, or in acting' on the principles of eldier, 
men are obliged to court their fellow citizens, and 
to employ parts (and address to improve their for- 
tttocB, or even to be safe. They find in both a 
school for discernment and penetration ; but in the 
oHe, are tMight to . overtook the meHts of a piivate 
characl^, for the 'sEike of abilities that have we^ht 
with *die public ; and in die odier to overlook great 
and re^iectable talents, for the sake of qualities en- 
gaging^r pleasant in the scene of entertainment and 
private societf. They are obliged, in both, to adapt 
^mselves with care to the £ishion and manners of 
dieir country. They find ng place for caprice cr 
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singular humours. TherepubUcannuistbepc^ular, 
and t^ courtier polity* The first must think himsdHf 
weU placed in every company; the other must 
choose his resorts, und desire to be disdngaished 
only where the society itself is esteemed. Wifdi Us 
inferiors, he takes an air ofprotectioti ; and suffibtB, 
in his turn, the same air tp be laken withhimscK It . 
did not, perhaps, require in a Spartan^ who feared 
nothing but a &Uure in Ma duty, who loved nolilmsg 
but his friend and the state, so constant a guard on 
himself to support his charaoter^ as it fiiequentlydoes 
in the subject of a mooarcfay, to adjust his ejcpenat 
and his fortune to the desires of his yaQky, ajBd to 
appear in a rank ashig^ashis birth, or ambition, can 
possibly reach* 

There is no particular, in the mean tinte, in:ii4iieh 
we are more frequently ui^uat, than in applying to 
the individual the supposed d^araqter of his coun* 
try ; or more frequent^ , misJal, than in taking^our 
notion of a people fron^ the e;2tample of one, or a 
few of their members. It belonged to die conatiln^ 
tion of Athens^ to have produced a Cleon, and a 
Pericles ; but all the Athenians were not, therefore, 
like Cleon, or Pericles. Themistoctesand Aijgtidds 
lived in the same age; the one advised whbt ivw 
profitable, the other told, lus coMOtiy what wsm» just/ 
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SECTION IV. 

TBE SAMS SUBJECT CONTINVXD. 

Tfifi l£^w of nafure, witii respect to nations, is the 
same that it is with respect to individuals ; it givefl 
to the coUective body a right to preserve themsrives ; 
to employundisturbed the means of life ; to retain 
the fruits of labour ; to demand the observance ct 
stipulations and contracts. In the case of violeneei 
it condemns the aggressor, and establishes, on the 
part of the injured, the right of defence, and s( daim 
to retributions Its applications, however, admit of 
disputes, and give rise to variety in the apprehen* 
sicMi, as well as the practice of mankind. 

Nations have agreed universally, in disting^iidi*' 
ing right from wrong ; in exacting the reparation of 
injuries by consent or by fcHrce. They have always 
reposed, in a certain degree, on the faith of treaties ; 
but have acted as if force "w&rc the ultimate arbiter 
in all their disputes, and tiie power to defend them- 
selves, the surest pledge of their safety. Guided by 
these common apprehensions, they have differed from 
one another, not merely in points <^ forms but in 
points of the greatest- importance, respecting the 
usage of war, the effects of captivity, and the rights 
of conquest and victory. 

When a number of independent communities 
have been frequentiy involved in wars, and have 
had their stated afliances and oppositions, they adopt 



customs which they make' the foundatioii of ruks^ 
or of laws, to be observed, or aDeged, in all their 
mutual transactions* Even in war itself^ thejr would 
follow a system, and pl^d for the observance of 
fotVM in their veiy operations for mutual dest^c* 
tiiHU' 

The Ntnfvje^t states of Gfeece and Italy dmved 
their romneiB in war from the nature of their lepub- 
licaii^ gov^nunent ; those of modem Europe, from 
th6 ii^uence of monarchy, which, by its prevalence 
mtUs part of the world, has a great effect on nsrtjona, 
even where it is not the form estabUfihed* Upon 
the flwuuiaa of tiiis government, we apptAesA a 
diatinction betw(» the state and its members, aa 
thit bet^veen the king and the people, which m- 
deiB war an operation oS policy not of pc^ular ani- 
loosity* While we f»trike at the public interest, 
we would Qp9De the private ; and we cany a le- 
speet and eonsideiation for individuala, whidi cAea 
stops the isnies of hlood in the aidour of yif> 
toiy, andpcocures to the prisoner of war a hospital 
ble neception in the very city winch he came to 
destroy* These practices are so well estaUished, 
diaik scaretiy any provocation on the psui. of an en^ 
emy , or any exigence of service, can e;(cu8e a ties* 
pass on the aui^iosed rules of humani^^ or save Ac 
leader who conunlts it from becoming an obJMtef 
detefllstian and homor* 

To this, the geneml- practice of the Gredca wd 
the. Romans mis opposite They end«miursdt0 
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wound the sMe by destmymgttt members, bjr deoo- 
lating^ its tertitoiy, and by raiding ^ posfiessioner of 
its Mbjcrcts. They graiited quarter ^y M efi6la?€, 
or to bring the prisoner to a more solemn esteeuticm ; 
and im emmy^f^htn diBarmed, wu, for the most purt, 
either sold in the market or killed^ that he might n^* 
er retam to strMgthen his party. When ti^ in^as 
the issue of war, it was no wonder thatbet^s wese 
fought with de6|)eratian, md that evevy fwtresft Wtts 
defended to the last extremity. The game <rf im* 
man life wentupona high 0take, and was played with 
a proportional zeal. 

Thetenn iarbarumj mikh sfiita of maniMffs, a«uld 
not be employed by die Greeks or the Romitfis in 
that sense in whidi we use it } to chamoterise (i 
people regardless of comm^t:iri arts ; prctfuse of 
their own lives, and of these of othears ; vehement 
in their attaehment lo one society, and implacable 
in their antipathy to anoChar. This, in a great and 
shidng part <tf4iieir hktovyi was thrir own character^ 
asweU as that of spme olh^ natims, whovi, isposn 
this veif* «cc<iunt, we dilthigtiiiii by the appcsQations 
of bari»0M or imde* 

It has been observed, that those o^bbtited nations 
are indebted^ lor a great patt of difar ettimailion, 
notio Ifae matter of 4»ir haslDryi l»t the manner 
inndiioli it has been ddiveied, and- to the capaciQr 
of their historians, and other writers. Their story 
has4MM|'taU by •men wiio knew bow 4o draw our 
attention on die pioeeeda^ of ^ widemtamfing 

42 
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and of the henrtyiMre tiiaa on exteiMaL eftcta,-, and 
viio'ooidd exhtlnt eke9»cter» to be admired and kxv- 
fid, in dbe midai: of actions which we should nocv 
timfersalljr hate or cwdrnm. Like Homery the 
ttiodd of Gxtcian literature, they could make us for. 
get the faoenHB of a viadiotivey cruel^ and remorae- 
less tneatment of an enraiy, inbefaalf of the strenuous 
oonducty the courage, and vehement aSections^ with 
which the hero mamtained the cause crf'his friend 
knd of tus country. 

Ourmanners are so difibrent, and the agstem upon 
which we regulate our £qpprehen«ions» in many things 
soopposite, diat no less coukl make us endure the 
jvacdce of ancient nations. Were that pacticse rd 
corded by the mere jouroalist, who retains mfy the 
detsol of events, widiout throwing any lig^oa the 
character of the actors^ who, like the Tartar bistxxi* 
ta, tdls us only what Uood wns i^ilt in the fidd, 
and -how many inhabitants were massacred m the 
^ty ; weshould never have distinguisbed the Greeks 
from their baibarous neighbours, nor have though 
diat the character of civility pertained even to the 
Romans, tfll very btein their history, and in the de- 
dine of their empire. 

bwouid, no doubt, be pleasant to see the reauris 
of sudi a travdler as we sometimes srad abroad 
io inspect die manners of mankind, left, unassislcd 
by history, to cdkct the character of the Greeks 
from the state of their countiy, or from their prac- 
tice in war. ** Thb country," he m^t say, ** otMp- 
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Inred to OUTS) hasm air of faoneniiessaiiddescfadoib 
I saw upon the road troops <^ k^urers, w1k> wen 
employed in die fields ; but no where the habitations 
of the master and the hmdiord. Itwas unsafe, I 
was told, to reside in the country s and die peopLs erf 
every district crowded into towns to iind a place of 
defence. It is, indeed, impossiUe, that they can be 
more civilised, till they have established some regu* 
lar government^ and haVe comts of justice to hear 
their complaints. At present cvei^ town^ nay^ I 
may say, every vUlage, acts for itsdf^ andthegrealest 
£sorders prevail. I was not indeed molested ; fer 
you must know, diat they call themselves nations^ 
and do aH liidr mischief under the pretence of war* 
^' I do not mean to lake any of the liberties of trav^ 
ellers, nor to vie widi the celebrated author of the 
voyage to Lifliput ; but camiothelp endeavouring to 
communicate what I fdit on hearii^ them sfteak of 
their territory, their armies^ dieir revemns^ treaties 
and alliances. Only imagbie the obuitdi waideu 
and constables of Highgate or Hampstead tumei 
statesmen and generals^ and you wiUhave a tderabfe 
conception of thb singular country^ I passed thcou^ 
one state, where the best house in the capital would 
not lodge the meanest of your labourers, andwftefe 
your very beggars would not choose to dine widitke 
king ; and yet diey are thou^a great nation, and 
liave no less than two kingSi I saw oned them ; 
but sucb 4 potentate ! He had scarcely doadis to Us. 
back ; and for his majes^^ table, he was obliged to 
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go to the esting house m&k hit aofafeeto* Thqr 
hftve not a mngjie fiirthing of money ; andl wat ab« 
figed to get iboA at the pnblic expense, there faeing 
none to be had hi the nua^et. You wtthnaginc, 
Ast thece must faane been a service of pfete, aad 
great altenduiaey to annt on the iBustrions stn wi ge r ; 
but my tee was a nns of aorty pottage, farooght 
me by a naked skve, ^prfao left me to deal wirih it as 
I diottglit proper ; and even this I waa in continual 
danger of having surfen from me by the diiUten, 
nrfio are as vigilant to aeiae oppoituniliesi and as 
deirtietoiis in snatching dieir food, as ai^ Starved 
gfeyhound yon evo saw. The misery oftibe >aAiole 
pe(^^, in short, as weD as my own, while I sttdd 
Aere, was beyond descriptionr Yon WooM think 
Aat their whole attention were to torment themadves 
ikBmnchaatiiqrcaai; they are even diq)leaaed wiii 
One 6[ thrir kinga for beii^ well liked, lie had 
made a present, white I was there, of a cow to one 
fhvourite, and of a waiaicoat ao another ;• aiidjtwas 
publicly said, that thaa mediod of gaining ki&^ was 
robbing tiie public. My landlord toM ne very 
giatdy, Ihait a man should come under no 'obKga- 
tion that might weaken the hrve which Ik owes so 
Ms coimtry ^ nor fonn any personal attachannt be- 
yond the WKte habit of laving widihasfiiend, wd 
of doing hhn a kindness when he can, 

*^ I asked him once^ why they did not, for dwir 
own sakes, eniMe their kines tomsiinienlicdenMae 



* Phtturoli in the lifeof AgeulMU. 
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State ? B^Qse, aajrsiie, we intend tiKm the htppir 
aess of living with men. When I fouod findt wiAi 
thepr bouaes, and said, in particular, that I waa sun- 
jviaed diey did not build bettisr oliiifdie& Wfatt 
would fou be then, says he^ if you Ibiind ndigiai 
in stalls walb ? Thia will suiBce far a sample qf 
our oonversatian ; and sentendous as k was^ yoa, 
may believe I did not stay long to profit by it 

'^ The peopk of this place are aot quite ao ati»« 
puL There is a pretty large square of m nmdbet 
pisce, and aome tolerable buiMangs ; and, I aai 
tM^ diey have some barks and lighta*8 emplofad 
ia tiade, whiefa they likewise, up<Mi occasion, muader 
uito a fleet, like lord owyor'sshew* But what pleasea 
me most is, that I am likely to get a passage froaa 
bence^ and bid &reweH to this wsetdied country^ I 
have been at some pains to doaerve their -cewaiOM 
oies of religion, and to pick up curiositiea. I have 
celled scMne inscripdoas^ as you will see when yoii 
come to peruse my foumal, and yviU. then judge, 
whedier I have met with, enough to comipenaatc thr 
fiit^uea mA bad enteitaimnenttowfaich Ihave aal^ 
mkted.' As fiar the people^ you will befeve^ fraas 
the specimeB I have given you, that they oatMiM 

be VKfy engag^ cQaq>aay ; diough poor and divtyv 
tisey still pmtend to be proud ; and a Allow, wfaoia 
not wordi a gmat^ ia above working for faia lindi- 
hood. They come abroad bare foQted,;and widiout 
any cover to the head, wrapt up in the coverlets un- 
der wliich you would imagine they had slept. They 
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throw all off, and appear like iso many naked canni' 
bals, wticn they go to violent sports and /exercises ; 
at winch they highly value feats of dexterity and 
strength. Brawny limbs, and muscular arms, At 
&cul^ of sleeping out all nights, of £isting long, 
and of putdng up with any kind of food, are diougfat 
genteel accomplishments. They have no setded 
government that I could learn ; sometimes die mob^ 
and sometimes the better sort, do what diey please ; 
they meet in great crowds in the open air, and sd- 
dom agree about any thing. If a fellow has pre- 
sumption enough, and a loud voice, he can make a 
great figure. There was a tanner here, some time 
ago, who, for ^ while, carried every thing before 
him. He censured so loudly what others had dc^ie^ 
and talked so big of what might be performed, that 
he was sent out at last to make good his words, and 
to curry the enemy instead of his leather^* You 
will imagine, perhaps, that he was pressed for a re- 
cruit ; no ; he was sent to command the army. 
They are indeed seldom long of one mind, except 
in their readiness to harass their neighbours. They 
go out in bodies, and rob, pillage, and murder 
wherever they come.'* So far naay we suppose our 
traveller to have written ; and upon a recollec- 
tion of the reputation which those nations have ac- 
quired at a distance, he might have added, peiiiaps, 
** That he coUld not understand how scholars^ fine 

*" ^ ThtteidMea, lib. 4. AriftopUaes. 
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gentlemen, and evea women^ should combine to ad« 
mire a people, ivho so little resemble themselves." . 
To £»m a judgment of the eharaoter from which 
they acted in the. field, and in their competitions 
with neighbouring nations, we must observe then^ 
at hornet They were bold and fearless in their civil 
dissensions ; ready to proceed to extremities, and to 
cany their debates to the decision of force* Individ* 
uals stood distinguished by their personal spirit ^d 
y^r, not by the valuation of th^ir estates, or the 
rank of their birth. They hfid a personal elevation 
founded on the sense of equality, not of precedence^ 
The general of one campaign was, during the next^ 
a private soldier, and served in the ra^s. They 
were solicitous to acquire bodily strength ; because, 
in the use pf their weappps^ battles were a trial of the 
soldier's strei^^, as well a^ pf the leer's conduct 
The remiuns of their statuaiy shews amanly^grace, 
an air pf simplicity and ea^, which being frequent 
in nature, were familiar to the artist. The mind, 
perhaps, borrpwed a confidence and force, from tl)e 
vigor and address of the body ; their eloquence and 
style bore a resemblance to the carriage of the per- 
son. The understanding was chiefly cijltivated in 
the practice of afTair^s. The most respectable person- 
ages were obli'ged to mix with the crowd, and de- 
rived the^ degree of ascendancy only from their 
conduct, their eloquence, and personal vigor. They 
had no forms of expression, to mark a ceremonious 
and guarded respect. Invective proceeded to rail- 
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ing, and die grossest terms were often emfloycA by 
tile most admired and accomplkhed cratars. Quar- 
icfling had no rules but the immediate dictalesor 
passion, ivhich ended in woids of nsproaeli, in vio* 
lence and blows. They fortunately went always 
unarmed ; and to wear a sword m times of pence, 
was among them the mark <lf a baibariaH. When 
iShej took arms in die divisions of fiictiony the ptt^ 
Tailing par^ suppcMted itself by expeKf^ their 
opponents, by prosctiptions, and bloodshed. The 
usuiper endeavoured to maintain hb stalicm by Ibe 
most violent and prompt executions* ife was op- 
posed, in hi^tum, by conspiracies and assaaanalioiis, 
in which the most respectable citizens were ready 
to use the dagger. 

Such was the character of their ^iiit, in its oc- 
casional ierments at home ; and it burst commonly 
with a suitable violence and force, against their for- 
eign rivals and enemies. The amiable x^ea of hu- 
manity was Htde regarded by them in die oper a tioiis 
of war. Cities weie razed, or enslaved ; the cqrtive 
sold, mutilated, or condemned to die. 

When viewed on this side, the ancient nation 
have but a sorry p!ea for esteem with the inhabit* 
ants of modem Europe, who profess to carry tlic 
civilities of peace into the practice of war ; and who 
value the pnuse of indiscriminate lenity at a fai|fher 
rate than even that of mStaty prowess, or die kwe 
of their countiy. And yet diey have, in other re- 
spects, merited and obtained our praise. Their 
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ardent attachment to their eountiy ; their contempt 
of suffering, and of death, in its cause ; their manly, 
apprehensions of personal independence, which ren* 
dered every individual, even under tottering estab- 
lishments and imperfect laws, the guardian of free- 
dom to hb fellow citizens ; their activity of mind ; in 
2ihort, their penetration, the ability of their conduct, 
and force of their spirit, have gained them the first 
rank aiaong nations* 

If dieir animosities were great, their auctions 
were proportionate ; they, perhaps, loved, where 
we coily pity ; and were stem and inexorable, where 
we are not merciful, but only irresolute. After all, 
the merit of aman is determined by his candour and 
generosity to his associates, by his zeal for national 
objects, and by his vigor in maintaining political 
rights ; not by moderation alone, which proceeds 
firequently from indi&rence to national and public 
interest, and which serves to relax the nerves on 
which the force of a private, as well as a public, 
character depends. 

When under the Macedonian and the Roman 
monarchies, a nation came to.be considered as the 
estate of a prince, and the inhabitants of a province 
to be regarded as a lucrative property, the posses* 
sion of territory, not the destruction of its people, 
became the object of conquest. The pacific citizen 
had litde concern in the quarrels of sovereigns ; the 
violence of the soldier was restruned by discipline. 
He fought^ because he was taught to cany arms. 

4^ 
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and to obe J ; he sometimes shed imnecessaiy blood 
in the ardour of victory ; but, except in the case of 
civil wars, had no passions to excite his animo^ty 
beyond the field and the day of battle* Leaders judg- 
ed of the objects of an enterprise, and they arrested 
the^word when these were obtained, 
' In the modem nations of Europe, where extent of 
territory admits of a distinction between the state and 
its subjects, we are accustomed to think of the indi- 
vidual with compassicxi, seldom of the public with 
:;eal. We have improved on the laws of war, and on 
the lenitives which have been devised to soften its 
rigors ; we have mingled politeness with the use of 
the sword ; we have teamed to make war under the 
stipulations of treaties and cartels, and trust to the 
&ith of an enemy whose ruin we meditate* Glory 
is more successfully obt^ned by saving and protect* 
ing, than by destroying tiie vanquished ; and the 
most amiable of all objects is, in appearance, attain* 
ed ; the employing of force, only fot the obtaimng 
of justice, and for the preservation of nati(Hial rights* 
Thils is, perhaps, the principal characteristic, on 
which, among modem nations, we bestow the epi* 
thets of cwikzcd or ofpoUshed. But we have seen, 
that it did not accompany the progress of arts among 
the Greeks, nor keep pace with the advancement of 
policy, literature, and philosophy. It <Ud nol await 
the returns of teaming and politeness among the 
modems ; it wto found in an early period of our 
history, and distinguished, perhaps more than at 
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jNpesent) the manners of the ages otherwise rude and 
andisciplined. A king of If ranee, prisoner in the 
hands of his enemies, was treated, about four hun- 
dred years ago, with as much distinction and cour- 
tesy as a crowned head) in the like circumstances^ 
could possibly expect in this age of politeness.^ 
The prince of Conde, defeated and taken in the battle 
of Dreux, slept at night in the same bed with his 
enemy the duke of Guise»t 

If the moral of popular traditions, and the taste of 
fabulous legends, which are the productions or ea» 
tertainment of particular ages, are likewise sure indi* 
cations of their notions and characters, we may 
presume, that the foundation of what is now held to 
be the law of war, and of nations, was kud in tho 
manners of Europe, together with the sentiments 
which are expressed in the tales of chivalry, and of 
gallantry* Our system of war differs not more from 
that of the Greeks, than the &vourite characters of 
our early romance differed from those of the Iliad^ 
and of every ancient poem. The hero of the Greek 
fable, endued with superior force, courage, and ad- 
dress, takes every advantage of an enemy, to kill 
ivith safety to himself ; and, actuated by a desire of 
spoil, or by a principle of revenge, is never stayed in 
his progress by interruptions of remorse or com* 
passion. Homer, who, of all poets, knew best how 
lt> exhibit the emptions of a vehement affection, seK 

* Han^e'i HitConr of Kns)aii4. t INi^ilt' 
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dom attempts to excite commiseration* Hector fidiB 
impitied, and his body is insulted by every Greek. 

Our modem fable, or romance, on the contnury, 
generally couples hi object of pity, weak, oj^ress- 
ed, and defbnceless, with an object of admiration, 
brave, generous, ^pd victorious ; or sends the hero 
abroad in search of mere danger, and of occasions to 
prove his valon Charged with the maxims of a 
refined courtesy, to be observed even towards an en* 
emy ; and of a scrupulous honour, which wiU not suf- 
fer him to take any advantages by artifice or suiprise ; 
indifferent to spoil, he contends only for renown, and 
lemploys his valor to rescue the distressed, aad to 
protect the innocents If victorious,, he is made to 
rise above nature as much in his generosity and gen- 
tleness, as in his military prowess and valor. 

It may be difficult, upon stating this contrast be- 
tween the system of ancient and modem^fiiUe, to 
assign, among nations, equally rude, equally addict- 
ed to war, and equally fond of military ^ory, the 
origin of apprehensions on the point of honour^ so 
different, and so opposite. The hero of Greek poetry 
proceeds on the maxims of animosity and hostile pas- 
sion. His maxims in^war are like those which prevail 
in the woods of America. They require him to be 
brave, but they allow him to practise against his 
enemy every sort of deception. The hero of modem 
romance professes a contempt of stratagem, as well as 
of danger, and unites in the same person, characters 
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ttid disposidons seemingly oppo^te ; ferocity with 
gentleness, and the love of blood with sentiments of 
tenderness and pity. 

The system of chivalry, when completely formed^ 
proceeded on a marvellous respect and vetieimtion to 
the &ir sex, on forms of combat established, and on 
a supposed junoticm of the heroic and sanctified char- 
acter. The formalities of the duel, and a kind of 
judicial challei^, Were knowti amcmg the ancient 
Celtic nations of Europe^^ The Germans, even in 
their native forests, paid a kiiid of deVotio(i to the fe- 
male sex'. The christian religion enjoined meek- 
ness and compas»3n to barbarous ages.^ These 
diflferent principles combined together, may have 
served as the foimdation of a system, in which cour- 
age was directed by religion and love, and the war- 
like and gentle were united together. When the 
characters of the hero and the sunt were mixed, the 
mild spirit of Christianity, though often turned into 
venom by the bigotry of opposite parties, though it 
could not always subdue the ferocity of the war- 
rior, nor suppress the admiration pf courage and 
force^ may have confirmed the apprehensions of 
men in what was to be held meritorious and splen- 
did in the conduct of their quarrels. 

In the early and traditionary history of the Greeks 
and the Romans, rapes were assigned as the most 
frequent occasions of war ; and the sexes were, no 
doubt, at all times, equally important to each other. 

 l/iv. liH. 28. r. 21. 
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The enthusiasm of love is most powetful kk the 
neighbourhood of Asia and Afiica ; and beauty, as 
a possession, was probably more Talued by Ihe 
countrymen of Homer, than it was by those of Ama- 
dis de Gaul, or by the authors of modem gallantly* 
^^ What wonder,'^ says the old Piiam, when Helen 
appeared, ^^ that nations should contend for thepos- 
session of so much beauty ?" Thb beauty, indeed, 
was possessed by different lovers; a subject oo 
which the modem hero had many refinements, and 
sq^med to soar in the clouds» He adored at a re- 
spectful distance, and employed his Valor to capti- 
vate the admiration^ not to gain the posaesnoa of 
his mistfess. A cold and unconquerabie chaality 
was set up, as an idol to be wtMShipped^ in the toils, 
the sufferings, and the combats of the hero and the 
lover. 

The feudal estaUishments, by the high rank to 
which they elevated certain &milies, no doubt, 
greatly &voured this romantic system. Not only 
the lustre of a noble descent^ but the stately castle 
beset with batdements and towers, served to infiame 
the imagination, and to create a veneratioa fat the 
daughter and the sister of gallant chie&, whose point 
of honour it was to be inaccessible and chaste, and 
who could perceive no merit but that of the high 
minded and the brave, nor be approached in any 
other accents than those of gentleness and respect. 

What w as originally singular in diese appidien* 
sions, was, by the writer of romance, turned to 
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extravagmce ; and under the title of chivalry was 
offered as a model of conduct, even in common 
aflbirs ; the fortunes of nations were directed by 
gallantry ; and human life, on its greatest occasions, 
became a scene of affectation and folly. Warriors 
went forth to realize tiie legends they had studied ; 
princes and leaders of armies dedicated their most 
serious exploits to a real or to a fancied mistress. 

But whatever was the origin of nations, often so 
lofty and so ridiculous, we cannot doubt of their 
lasting effixts on oup manners. The point of hon- 
our, the prevalence of gallantry in our conversations, 
and on our theatres, many of the opinions which the 
vulgar apply even to the conduct of war ; their no* 
tion, that the leader of an army, being offered battle 
upon equal terms, is dishonoured by declining it, 
are undoubtedly remains of thb antiquated system ; 
and chivalry, uniting with the genius of our policy, 
has probably su^ested tiiose peculiarities in the 
law of nations, by which modem states are distin- 
guished from the ancient And if our rule in meas- 
uring degrees of politeness and civilization is to be 
taken from hence, or from the advancement of com- 
mercial arts, we shall be found to have greatiy ex* 
celled any of the celebrated nations of antiquity. 
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PART FIFTH. 



SECTION I. 

or SUP^OSfiD KATI09AL EMINENCE, AND OF THB TICISSITUDKS 

OF HUMAN AFFAlks. 



No nation is so unfortunate as to think itself infe* 
nor to the rest of mankind \ few are even willing to 
put up with die claim to equality. The greater 
pert having chosen themsdves, as at once, the judg* 
es and the models of what is excdksit in their kind, 
are first in their own opinion^ and give to others con- 
sideration or eminence, so far only as they approach 
to their own conditiom One nation is vain of the 
personal character, or of die learmngof afew of its 
members ; anodier, of its pdicy, its wealth, its 
tradesmen, its gardens, and its bufldings ; and they 
who have nothing to boast are vain, beeausediey are 
ignorant* The Russians, htiott the reign of Peter 
tbe Great, thought themselves possessed of evay na- 
tional honour, and held the Ntmei^ or dumb nations the 
name which they bestowed cm their western neigb- 

44 
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boms of Europe, m a profiertxiMl degvee oFccm- 
tempft* Tile map ci tke world, in Chaa, ms a 
squafepbte, the gveaifeer part (^which ivas occu^ed 
by die provkicea of 'tfus great empire, kmriagOD its 
skirte a few obscure corners, into which the wretefaed 
remainder of mankind were supposed to be driven. 
^ ff you have not the use of our letters, nor the 
knowledge of oinr books," said the leaned Chinese 
to the European missionary, ^' whal literatuore, or 
what science can you have f^'f 

The term po&shcdy if we may judge fimn its et^- 
mdogy, originally referred to the state of ndanB in 
respect to dieir laws and government ; and men 
civiUzed were men practised in the duQr of citiaens. 
In its later applicatidns, it refers no ksB to tlie pro- 
ftc^ency of nations in the fiberal and mcchameal • aits, 
in literature, and in commerce,- and men civiliaed 
are schcdars, mm of fiiahion and traders. Bat what* 
ever may be its spplicatioD, it appeara, that if -time 
wa« a name still move respectabfe than thia,. evciy 
nation, even the most barbarous, or the most cor- 
nipted, would assume it ; and bestow its vciverse 
where tfaey conociYed a dblttse, or iq>preha»dfed a 
' diftfence. The names of abtn m firitigm»r^ air 
stldom pronoimced without some degiee of intended 
reprowh. That of ^orftoriao, in use with oaejuro* 
gpoit people^ and diatof j^Mlffe, wkk aootlnv oolr 
served to distinguish die straqger, whose . kngpagr 
and pedigree (MAred from then* 

* Strahlenberg. \ 
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Eveii wliev6 ii» pi«lc»d to.foiind oiir c^b^^ 
reason, and to justify our preferencerof mat nsticm tf^ 
anodier, we fmquently bestow our e$teem on cvc- 
cumstance&fvtii^ do not relalie to.natiaBal charwtert 
and wbich have Iktle tendency toproiuote the weUure 
of mankind. Ccnqiaest, or great extent of territory, 
however peopled, and greM vreakhi however diatii- 
biited or employed^ aire titles upon whicb wo indulge 
our own, and the vanity of othear nations, as we do 
that of private men on the scixne (rf" their fortiines 
and honours. We even 3ometin)es contend, whose 
capital m the moat overgrown ; whose king }xbh$ th^ 
moat absolute powers ; and at whose court the bread 
ci ibG suh|eot is consumed in the moat s^nsele^s riot 
These jndoed are the noticni^ of vulgar mioda ; b^t 
it is impossible to determine, how lar the notions of 
vulgar minds may lead mankind* 

There have certainly been very few examples dT 
states, who hanre, by arts of pdicy, improved the 
original dispodtioos of human natune,or endeavoured, 
by wivr and e&etual pmcautioDs^ to prevent its.cqr- 
raption. Affection, and fiirce of mind, which are l;he 
band and the strength of communities, wctt the in- 
spiraftioa of God, and original attributes in the nature 
of num« The wiaesit policy of na)dQiis» except in a 
few instances, has tsnded, we miqr suspect, tf^Anar to 
maanlain the peace of society, and to repress, the ex- 
tetmd effeolsof bad passions, than to strengthen the 
diqx)(ution of the heart itself to. justice and goodness. 
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DECLINE OF NATIONS 



PART FIFTH. 



SECTION L 

OF SUP^OS^D NATIONAL EMTNENCK, AND OF THB TICISSITUDBS 

OF HUMAN AFFAlks. 



Ho nation is so unfcHtunate as to tbink itself infe* 
rior to the rest of mankind \ few are even willing to 
put up with die claim to equality. The grealer 
part having diosen themadves, as at once, the judg* 
es and the models of what is excdlent in their kind, 
are first in their own opinion^ and give to odiers con- 
sideradon or eminence, so far only as they approach 
to their own condition^ One nation is vain of the 
personal character, or of die learning of a few of its 
mem^bers ; another, of its policy, its wedtii, its 
tradesmen, its gardens, and its bofldings ; and they 
who have nothing to boast are vain, beeause they are 
ignorant* The Russians, before the reign of Peter 
the Great, bought themselves possessed ofevery na- 
tional honour, and held the A5fm«, or dumb noHans the 
name which they bestowed on their western neigh- 
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iMlADcefbrsoiDetijiieiasiuvcme; but toivhidievier 
aUeitbidiMUaed, agiwtii^ioaira^tDM aaeat 
«f eni|iire» and €f pcdkyvV^ to bercmavedfiomite 
place; and it wm then to bed^termwd^ wfaetber 
tbe SjT»c or the Latin should .<x»tain the emditiaa 
tbat was, iafiiture age$» tooccii^jr tbe studies of the 
leanied* 

States faa;^e been Aws conqoexed Gxaa abroad, 
before tfaey g^ve any aigps of ia^enol decay^ even in 
Aemidsl irfpraqperitf, wdw liie.period oi tbck 
greatest «dotir for national objeds. Atfaensyiathe 
hdi^ of her aii^kion» aad of her f^oryt received a 
fiMal woundv in striving to e^Mnd their nwite^ 
er beyond the Grecian seas. And nations of evciy 
deseriq^n, fonnidaUe by their rude feroci)^,re- 
speeted for their, discipline and military ezperieoce, 
when advuKnngi as weUan Mdien declining^ 'm tbear 
strength^ &tt apiey by turns to the ambition andtf-. 
regank stunt of the Romans. Such eKaq^iles may 
excite and alarm the jeabusy aad caution of states ; 
tiio piesence of similar dangers u^y ea^erciae • the 
tidents of politicians and statesmen; but mere re- 
verses of fortune are the common materials of his- 
toiy^ and nuust long since liave ceased to create onr 
surprise. 

Did ive find, that naticms advancing finom small 
beginnings, and arrived at die posseaaon of arts 
\9hich lead to dominion, became aeoore c£ ti»eir 
advanti^ies, in proportion as they were quaUfied to 
gaintiiem; that they proceeded in a course of udn- 
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terrupted fetidtfr, till they w&rc broke by externad 
calaimties ; and tfattt they retained Ifaeir fofce, till a 
mote fortunate or vigorous power arose to depress 
them ; the subject in specidation cotdd not be atfeead* 
ed MnMh many dzflicakies, nor give rise to many 
reflections. - But when we observe, aMORg many 
nations, a kind of spontaneous return to obscuritjr^ 
and weakness ; when, in spfice of perpetual admo- 
nitions t^tiie danger tiiey nm, they suffia* tiiemsdves 
' to be subdued, in one period,' by powers whieh oouki 
not have entered into competition wkh < tilem in a 
former, and by foroes wfaieh they had often bafled 
and des{nsed, 'the subject beocimes moiie curiouii, 
and its explanation more diffiduit 

The fact itself b known b a variety ai dlftrent- 
oxamplea^ Tlie empire of Asia was, more than 
once, transferred from tiie grealer to tiie infericMr 
power* The states of Greece, once $o warUce, felt 
a relaxation of their vigw, and yidded the ascendant 
tfaey had disputed with the monarchs of the east, to 
the forces of an obscure princ^olity, become formi- 
dable in a few years, and raised to emuience under 
the conduct of a single man. The Roman cmpiie, 
vAAch stood alone for ages, which had brought every- 
rival under subjection, and saw no power from whom 
a competition could be feaDcd,.s]imk at last before 
an ardess and confeem^ible enemy. Abandoned to 
inroad, to piUi^, and. at last to ooaquest, oa her 
ibodtier, she decayed in all ber e:f^t»emkieay and 
shemik on every side. Her texrkory was di9mem« 
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bei^ and whole proyiiices gave vmyx like bnwiies 
fiJIendown with i^;e, not viofeatly totn by superior 
fince. The sgint with which Mariiis bad baffled 
fliidrq>dkd die attacks of harhariana in a fiarmer 
s^ge, (be civil and milituy force with which tbe cod* 
Ml and hb legions had extended this empire, were 
now no moiie* The Roman greatneas, doomed to 
sink as it rosei by slow degrees, was impaired in 
every enconntier^ It was reduced to its oiigind 
dhnensions, within the compass of a sip^ ci^ ; 
and depending fior its preservati<m oa the fcntune of 
a siege, it was extinguished at a blow ; and the 
brand, which had filled the world with its flames, sunk 
like a taper in the soekrt« 

Such appearances have given rise to a general 
if^rehension, that the progress of societies to what 
wecallfhe heights of national greatness^ is not moit 
natural, than didr return to weakness and obscurity 
is necessaiy and unav(ndable« The images of yoodi, 
and of okl age, are applied to nations ; and comma- 
nitieS) Uke single men, are supposed to have a peri- 
od of life, and a length of tlu^ead, which io q>un by 
the fiites in one part uniform and stroi^, in anodier 
weakened and shattered by use ; to be cut, wfaen 
die desdned aera is onne, and to make way for a 
renewal of the emblem in tbe case of thoae who 
arise in succession* Carthage being so much older 
than Rome, had felt her decay, says Pdybius, so 
much die sooner ; and the survivor too, he fore- 
saw, canied in her bosom the seeds of mortality. 
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The image indeed is apposite, and the hbtorjr of 
mankind renders the application familiar. But it 
must be obvious, that the case of nations, and that 
of individuals, are very difierent. The human frame 
has a general course ; it has in eveiy individual a 
frail contexture and limited duration ; it is worn by 
exercise, and exhausted by a repetition of its ftmc- 
tions ; but in a society, whose constituent members 
are renewed in every generation, where the race seems 
to enjoy perpetual youth, and accumulating advan* 
tages, we cannot, by any parity of reason, expect 
to find imbecilities connected with mere zgc and 
length of day's. 

The subject is not new, and reflections wiD crowd 
upon every reader. The notions, in tiie mean time, 
which we entertain, even in speculation, upon a sub- 
ject so important, cannot be entirely fruitiess to 
mankind ; and however little the labours of tiie 
speculative may influence the conduct of men, one 
of the most pardonable errors a writer can commit, 
is to believe that he is about to do a great deal of 
good. But, leaving the care of eflects to others, 
we proceed to con»der the grounds of inconst^cy 
among mankind, the sources of internal decay, and 
the ruinous corruptions to which nations are liable, 
in the supposed condition of accomplished civility. 
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OF THS TSMPO&ART XFFORTS AXD &XLAXATI0N8 07 THS 

HATIOHAL SPIRIT. 

From what we have already observed on the gen« 
end characteristics of human nature, it has appear- 
ed that man b not made for repose* In him eveiy 
amiable and respectaUe quality b an active power^ 
and eveiy suliject of conmiendation an eftxrL If 
hb errors and hb crimes are the movements of an 
active bdng, hb virtues and hb hiqp|miess consist 
likewise in the employment of hb mind ; and aB 
the lustre which he casts around him, to captivate 
or engage the attentiicm of hb fellow creatures, like 
the flames of a meteor, slunes only while hb motioii 
continues; the moments of rest and obscurity 
are die same* We know, that the tasks assigned 
him frequently may exceed, as well as come short 
of, hb powers ; that he may be agitated too much^ 
as well as too little ; but cannot ascertain a precise 
medium betvireen the situations in v/bkh he would 
be harassed, and those in which he would M into 
hmguw. We know that he may be employed on 
a great variety of subjects, which occupy diflferent 
pasuons ; and that, in consequence of habit, he be* 
comes reconciled to veiy diflferent scenes. All we 
can detennine in general is, that whatever be the 
subjects with ivfaich he b engaged, ^ fiame of 
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ms nabue mqiiires dUR to « 
pinen reqpnia hm to be jusL 

We are now to inqiwe> why mtioos cease to be 
enunent ; and why aodeties which have drawn the 
attentSon of mankind by great examples of magna* 
ninuty^ ccMidiict, and national success, should sink 

fiopthehir^ Qf^HikhoBiQKm^mdyMdgmtr^ 
m^ (he pate Mmi^ ikfif ted wm aa mJmnm^ 
ISnf nman Hatt prafmblir ^wcw. Qmmv be 
taken finoBa the fioUenoBs and inooiialaneF of 
Jmdf who become tind of thcsr pvpwitsjiad 
tionsy /eireo while ihe occasiDoa that gwe n 
Aoae purattits, in some mea 
er^ fioDol the diange of aituatioaia^ aiai the reMmd 
sf x>l9ficts which served to excite their spMt. 

The public safety, and the xebbve intengrta ef 
ilates ; political establisments, the pidcpsions af 
pvty, commerce, and aits» ia« sulgects irtucb en* 
gagp the actentipn of nations. The. advaprtips 
gpmed lA aome of these particulai^B, deieniiwfr die 
^l^priQe of natipnal pwpentyr The ardour an^vig* 
or with wbick they are at any ofe tioKi pwaped^ 
is the meaaMW of a ns^ioiial s^ntc Whm tfiMe 
oeiae to animate, wta^qa i9ajr be saiA4^ 

wh(Vi ttisf ai!$, ^hiring a c<)naidenibl» ji|n» 
states miiat 4^cline, and theu* peopir:^^* 
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indiutriaua mtiaas, tlw tprit is iiiromim ; a 
Hbtfvbfi flgoitew lopgtai to gpu <»»niigw, 
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to present d^afo, bcnre periods of remissness, as 
irdl as of andour. The desile of ptibKe safiefjr iSf 
at afl times, a poiverful motive of condttct ; but it 
openfttes most when con^Mned with oecasional pas-' 
donSj^when provocations inflame, when. successes 
encoun^i or fortifications exasperate. 

A Wlkrie people, lyie the individuals of whom Aey 
are ooMlposed, act under the ii^oiee of tempcMWjr 
huaioiirs^ sangiune hopes, or i^shementanimosilies. 
Th^ we disposed, at one tmie, to eriler on nadon^ 
id struggles widi vehemence ; (it anoAer, to drop 
^m from mere lassitude and disgust In tiieir 
dfvil debates and contentions at home, they are occa* 
sionalfy ardent or remiss. Epidemical passitms arise 
or subsiiie on trivial as wdlas important grctends* 
i^uties are ready, at <me time^ to take their names 
and the pretence of their oppo^ons, from mere 
caprice or accident ; at another time, they su&r the 
most serious occasions to pass ki silence. If a vein 
of literary genius be casually opened, or a Ufewsub* 
ject of disquisifion be started, real or pretended dis- 
coveries suddenly mukipfy, and every conversatioii 
k Inquisitive and animitted. If a new source of 
weahii be found, or a prospect of conquest be oSer^ 
«d^ the imBgioations of mofi am isAamed, and wfaok 
fpw^ers of the globe are suddenly aigaged in ruin- 
ous or in successful adventures. 

Could wu reeal die spirit thift was exerted, or 
<flliF Into the vi<ws diat wene emertuned, by our 
ancMt^vs^ Hiieii ^ley burst, fike a deluge, from 



their an<iietit seats, and poufed ihto the Roniair em- 
ptre, we should probably, after their first successes at 
leatt, find a ferment in die nunds of men, ftr wlndi 
no attempt was too arduous, no ^ffifficuMes insure 
mountable* 

The subsequent ages of enterprise in Snrope, 
were diose in which 'die darm of endraaaBsen was 
rang^ and the Mk> wers of the cross in vaded 4m^ east, 
to plunder a comttiy, and to recover a sepukAre ; 
those in widcb the people in dil^nt states contend- 
ed ibr freedom, and assaulted the ftbric of ciril or 
religidus usurpation ; that in wfaidi, hating found 
ineffiBS to cross the Atkuitie, and to double die Oipe 
of Good H<^, the inhabitants of one hiff diewwid 
were let loose on the odier, and parties fixmi eirery 
quarter, wading in blood, and at the expense ofes^ery 
crime, and of every danger, traversed die eardi in 
search of gold. 

Evoi the weak and die remiss are roused to en- 
terprise, by the contagpion of such remarkable i^es ; 
and states, which have not in their form the piind- 
pies ci a continued exertion, dther favoursible or 
adverse to the wel&re of mankind, may have par* 
oxysms of ardour, and a temporaiy appearMoe of 
national vigcM*. In the case of sudi natiofks, 
the returns of medoaEtibn we but a rdapse 
scurity, and the pr es ump tion of oneage^ia 
to dejection in diat which succeeds. 
. But in the case of slates that are fintfuillefili 
domestic policy, even madness itself nu^, u 
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iresult of violept omvuUoos, mbaUe into. wiidpmi 
and a peq;iile cvtum to tiieir ordioary inopd, cimd 
of their follies, and wiser by e:q)erieiice i or, wit^ 
talepte iii^iroYed» ia conductiag the veacy aoeofQi 
which frenzy had opoied, they may then appear 
bestqoaUfied to punue urith eucceaa the object of 
nations* Like 4^ ancient, republics, imnmHsMjf 
aftpr afMoe alancning sedition^ or like the k^gdon 
of Great Britain, at the ctoae of its civil wws» thqr 
ret^iA the q>iiit of activity which was reoeiitly awak< 
coeds and are ecyudly vigorous in. evtiy pmsnnt^^ 
whetiber of ppliGy, leamiiig, ^r arts. From haviiig 
aiqpeared on the brink of ruin, they p^Ni to the greatt 
est pioqpferity. 

M^ eiq;age in pumuits with degrMs of indoiar 
not ,prc^)ortiQoed to the importanoe of their object* 
When they are stated in <^|)ositiont or joined in oon* 
federaqr, they only wish for pretences to act. Tfaey 
fopigety in the heat of their mimositieai the.subfect 
of their controversy ; or dicgr seek> ia thar formal 
reaspmngs conoeiwqg it, only a ^sguise for their 
passions. When tbe heart is inflamed, no Gcmsider^ 
4tion can* repress itsardour ; when its fervoursnb- 
wie, na reasoning can eii<Hte, and no eloquence 
apvaken, its former emotions. 
. The continuanceofemtttotion among stales must 
4ntmd ^ the degreor of equally by whidi their 
forces are balanced ; or on the inoente^es 1^ vriiiok 
^ldwr.pac||r» or all, are u^^to cootimie their strug- 
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glecu Loftg kiMmisfliooft of ^mr, Mftr, uf w flj 

)ai«;akli^ Ti» i^AMien of Atemi bf LjMider, 
iBtruGk a firtal Mow at the institudons of Ly cwg» ; 
indUieqadet possessim of Ittfy, l^^I^ perhqiKfiv 
ttunkiiid, had ^Ano0t put an etid to the ntttaij 
jprogress of 'die RomaiiB. After aome* years repoMi 
ifaiiBibal found Italj unprepaned for his onae^ ami 
the liDmaM in a dispoiMcm likely to drop, en dx 
faankacf the Po, that martial aoMdoi^ ifihieh beii^ 
roused by the sense of anew danger, aftenMtb car^ 
ried them to the Euphrates and the Rlune. 

States, even distinguished for military prowess^ 

sometimes lay down their arms from lassitude, and 

are weary of fruidess contentions ; but if they main* 

tain die station of independent communities, ihqr 

wfll have frequent occasions to recal, and to exert 

dieir vigor. Even under popular governments, ma 

sometimes drop the consideration of their poGtical 

rights, and appear at times remiss or supine ; but if 

they have reserved the power to defend themselves, 

the intermission of its exercise dkmotbe of long; dn« 

ration. Political rights, when neglected, are always 

invaded ; and akuins firom diis quarter muat fire- 

quendy come to renew the attention of partiea. The 

love of learning, and of arts, may dwnge its pursuits, 

or ^Dop fw a season ; but whHe men are 

<^ freedom, and i«^e die exercises of ii^;enuity 

not superseded, the public may proceed, \ 
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tiine% wiUi unequal fisrvour ; but ks pragresB is 
addom sdtofjether iMsoontmued^ or die adnvm^cs 

guned in one age ave addom colMy k»t to tiM 
loiriog;. 

If we wotttd find the eauaes of final oomiptici^ 
we muat exmisie tboae revolutions of slate tbat 
ranove, or witfatiQld, the objects of every kigdoiaim 
study or libeiBl pursuit ; that deprive the eatiseii ef 
QQcaaions to aet as the nwn^ber of a public ; thgb 
crush his q^irit I thait debase his sentimente, and dis.- 
qudify Iw mind £w afiirs. 
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SECTION lIL 

47 RBlAXiTIONS IV TBS NATIONAL SPIRIT INCIDXNT TO POL- 
ISHED NATIONS. 

Improving italions$ in the eoune of their ad- 
vanoementy have to struggle with foreign enemies^ 
to whom thqr bear an extreme animosity ^ and with 
whom» in many conflicts, they contend for their exist* 
enceasapeofriie^ In certain periods, too, they feel in 
theirdomestic policy inconveniraces and grievances, 
which beget an eager impadence ; and they appre* 
hend refiHinations and new establishments, from 
which they have sanguine hopes of national hsppu 
ness. In early ages, every art is imperfect, and sus^ 
ceptible of many improvements. The first principles 
of every science are yet secrets to be discovered^ 
and to be successively published with applause and 
triumph* 

We may fancy to ourselves^ that hi ages of pro^ 
gress, the human race, like scouts gcme abroad on 
the discovery of fertile lands, having the woridopea 
before them, are presented at every step with the 
appearance of novelQr. They enter on every new 
ground wkh expectation and joy ; they engage kk 
every enterprise widi the ardour of men, who be^ 
lievethey are gomg to arrive at national feliciQr, and 
permanent ^ory ; tttid forget past disappointments 
amidst the hopes of foture success. From mere 
ignorance, rude minds are intoxicated with evwf 
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pMMWii Mdip8fti«itDA0iro«moaipditfflPHii4fo 
ilKb oivn immiuto» tbqr (Ink Aflft cv^ 
iarior to d«t ih Irluch thejr are pluced- BoumI 
alike by success and by misfortuBey they ane San- 
goiae^ ardent, and precipitaot ; aad kwe» lo Ae 
more knefwingages wUoh socceedtheai, mooinvieiits 
of imperifect ak31» and of rude exiecotiort of -evvy 
ait; btatlfaey leave tteirfae tke maika «Ci^i4Bar» 
oits and ardent ^irit, whkh their aiKscasats wmutt 
id#ays qtiali§ed to sustaift, or to imitaieJ 

This aooy' be adniittedy pertiaps, as aiar doatft^ 
tion cS prosrperans societies^ at least daring ccrtaih 
peiiodB of Aeir prepress* The spixk widkuMch 
they advance may be unequal in different age^ and 
WBsy fasTc its parEKxysms and intenhianoo^ arising 
item ^ ineonslanqr of human paasioosy and-faom 
the casual appearance or removal of oceawna ttait 
excite ihcm* But 4oes thb .q;>irit, wUch. Bar tS&nc 
coodnues to cany on die project of civil andcom- 
mercialarts, find a natural pause ia the terminafion 
of its crnn pursnitB? May ibe business of ciril 
•society be aocompli^bed, and may the occaaicii of 
ftrther exeitik>n be removed? Do continued Assp- 
pomtments i^uee sanguine bopeSf and bteBSBoalj 
with objects blunt die e^;e of novel^ f Doeaex- 
|)erieBce itodf cool die ardour of the mind i ifaj 
Ifae society be again compared to the individaal ? 
And may it be suspected, aUhoug^ the vigm* of a 
<{iatiiM^ fike that of a natural body, does sk^ mutt 
by a phyidcal d€«qr, that yet it may rickcB for want 
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of excffeiw, aM die in the tloBeoflteoWitexerliQmF 
May BodMies, lei Iks cMn^lttbti oCaH tkpir de^^ 
fike men in years, who disi^gard Ike atnuBementoy 
aM are inBeoBUsle to'the passions of youthy hexxmm 
cold and indiflbrent to objects that uaed to anJMflte 
in a ruder age? And mfty la polished conmmiiity taer 
compared'to a man 'who, having executed Iws. plan^ 
buBt his house, and made hbsettkmentt who har- 
mgy in short, exfa&usted'die ehanna of every snfajeetv 
and wasted $il his ardour, sinkr vita langaorand' 
Usdrfsa mJUkmnee 9 If 'so, ire. hgve hnad at least 
anotlier flimSe to our purpose. Buft it is probaUey. 
that hme too the raaomblaBce is impedfect ; and the 
inferaKsc-lbat tVDidd ftfiowv filoe ttBEttrfrmost aoc|pi« 
menfes dbawn from aisdogy,' tends ntdicr to amsK 
the fimcy,'littDi to g^ve any real* iafoniHtiidii onlbe 
sol^eolto whiohitTefisrs. 
. llieinateriabef biUMnartaitfiEieverieiiliv^ 
hattted^ and the appticattensof industry are^noter 
atan-endi The national ardour is not,, at any par« 
ticuldrtime, propordonedto the oeeasioo^heie is for 
aottvily ; northe cimosity of die feaimedto the ex- 
tmt of aufa^ect that remains to be studied* 

The %norant and the artless, to wAom objects cS 
stiened ^ new, and whose manner oTHfe is most 
sifnpk, instead of befing meat ac^e and more curi-' 
oils, sat oomMonly m^ra quiescent, arid less inquisi- 
tive, than those who are best iumished with tnowl- 
od^ and^ie conveniences of -life. When we com- 
parerthi^ptoHci]A»*s Which occupy mankind -in ^ 
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fafeginniiig ^Mr ill Ae advanced age tf 'iMfaAttrau 
aitd, fiiese parncufars vffl' lie found gfcsM^^iMllf& 
|)M^ arid ddarged in ibe bsb' The tjucitibitt ^i^ 
hft're |mt, however, deserve to beaittVfefiBd^;'iiiiff i^ 

jectg of hmmtti purkSt teinoved, py gitHfly <fBiiliii i nli - 
cd, we majr fihd*€iem atl^t dianged?'»i3 K^eali- 
iM&n^ ikt na^ond spiiit, we majr ftidHrH£gl^eBoe 
]n*<>n^ pisrt^ 4iiit ffl compensated hy tte graiM^'atten- 
1km which'is paid to ahotfaer/ - 

It» trae, in genettU^ ihatte a& oi^^^iiibiti^ liia^ 
is a ftttninatloaof trottblef, anda jkmitV Ifep o tt te 
wtoch "we a^ire. We wotddieiiiovie^ flSs Inmnvc- 
lAenee, or gain that ad<^antage that oih' UEtocMUajr 
oease. When I hare conquered Hfly anffiiiflf, 
sajrs PjFTthus, I AbSI dien enjoy my re^pose-^-rHliis 
termination fa proposed in our nati^Mnl^ 'ab''#dl tf 
mour persoBd «&ert36ns; and, in s^lfe-tf frel|M»t* 
expeiienGe to die contrary, is c onsMd rf ed ; iat^a^iigi^ 
tance, as die beig^of ASicHty^ Bnt natmetes mht^ 
lyj inniost pu r fSe rt a re, bafflfedourprojfect i'aadxflftfed 
no iniiere wtdnn oiir reaeh diis'visianary Mariil|gf of 
absohileeMe. Thedbtaiimentofoneand^is^Ml^te 
be^md^kg oE a^ new ]Aitfs«it9 and die d i s mmy of 
one art b but-a prokmgation ofthe ilMliA'faf wMdr 
we aie conducted 10 fiivlfabr inqoiiiea^ laidruMKuno 
hcpete eacajteftom the labyiii^ «re tod««»SttiiiMHt 
intticaie padis. ..tr;*..'- .«*• • 

: Among ^le occupations Aat may be mmaummfk 
as ttadfaig to oxerciac die joventoo, and'tfr 'odd^ 



trifaw^ .wbkh ^erve.tOf iocresoBQ maniifertogesi mi| 
to pesfeeii^ iiiectuii»ica) «^ , But^^ 
tint ^ttiifi>t na t yti<#i of fromorrre pay Qoo^mie ^ 
be <«i;6vrfavli«ed wit^utj^qr^^ktenaiiiMS'tt^^ sd^ 

HMt of perpetual:. i9&muifxm* No vmsitfe <tf ftmt 
tw«)|i<»-idi99>ee <)f «kiU, is fimnd to <^ipi«i}s|i ^ 
aapposed necessities of ^ib^ )i^f fefpsmsQit wft 
S)e^ £)fj^ n^w ^lesffss^ vliUe tliey , funilsb Hie 
Ijateaasror iin^^K ttic ffietbods, to gi^afify thefm. 

Ii^ tb(s jnssplt of commeicisi art^ laequa^tie^iQf 
i^offpm^ fliiei greatly anci«Mi?4 an4 tl^c m^oiity/rf 
eiccry people aif obUg^by oecessi^^-oir at le^ 
^bompgly iocited 1^ ambition and avarice^ tb ei^ploy^ 
^^aQT tate^t thqr pGMS«€^. iSi)^ a hisflopy of 90fM^ 
^PUWi;4 jear^^emplpyed ii» &9iftiiufe<ftttre and com^; 
COLICS, the iiihfdbMw^iof Cbipa are atiU the mQ$Ma- 
bQ|:iOM» afi4 ffld|i^;q9us;Qf aiqr pog^r^n eai|h. 

t«diedb«S9P^*»i4Uteii«!f am- : T^:>XK>haY^tibeiff 
vMrimh:MM(S^ oaftfiftt be. ea^famstrd, a»d: proceed- 
AonrtdmMfi^ "Nflutb cvnaobiiie aatiated. But the 
T^efMt {KliAtfpiXt^tfjy merit it ftit(Srti|atiii|^ and mtt^ 
t«r.oMitealmt£MMo|i<r SVhaii ka<iied pradnctiow. 
amiiiiiiriate>L^ftpqttiaitioiiiQf. knmrkt^ ocoupka 
the time that mig^t be bestowed on inventiega. Tbi^. 
cf/tjinlkfdmmoiimsMi^lB attidaed wiih modfimte^or 
inftjoor lal4Ms, aosA 4ie gvasviog list of pretenders. 
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4Maflttll0€xaiMBethe fiiiiadaiAoaftO&QiMmuiK^iiid 

excdtbem; or because in . ih^KQt ^^'Mims^wlhM 
esaayiMtkn< taken £ar ^*'«»«««''»«^ the iwifit rf lh^ fifit 

. Aj^. libmie^ are fi^^ 

9Qd adpuiera^ iiMtead of livab i and mbrifeite the 
|»iow|ed0Bi of boolQ, instend «f the loqniiitivB or 
Miimat^ q^ii^ tawhicb they vrc«e «wiiltMr<: -. 
.^ 7%f^ cipskttenwl. wd 4^ luemtiyfurti maf^iean^ 
tmue t^ prwper, hut tbqrigam aik McrftdwH «tike 
eKi)ien9i^ of other. pHCMitef The dnwe of yrofit 
gilps tbp. )Q¥e (Of p9tftc^. htertMt oixili Ike 
^a^gjoatiqih «pd hwnl^M tbe^hoitt ^.loid^. 
^I^mtiag emp)o|rp;i^i|B ia prqiiortiiiii m ^tiberi 
lyOBBtjiiY^ and otx^sm inrdisir gibai it. 
«^i^r9/9nd anbiUoi^ itntf^ to .^ aowleci anA. ike 
3Kw)f«b9p» ... J 

..;^y. Wirt fxxm theee qpmiilinioiis* the:flC|» 
r^twj^ of fr^fewwfi, whMe k oeoms l» 



impw U MiM a ii df aUHy and b aeteaBy Ae litfttaeivfay 
liie prodaodons of eiMiy' at^ b^ioMie morepeiftet as 
comamoeHjivaaces ; yet^ in its terankiation and 
uidaiatavfisDiB, serves^ in aome lQeaatire» tt> <»^eflk. 
die baeds of sfWkiQr, to aubttdtute mere forms and 
rates «f art mplaie of kiganidty, and to witMrnw 
individuak from die cctamon ao^ie of occupation, 
^m^whiob theaenlSUiCute cf'&e hfiert, and die mind^ 
aid most iMippttf em^yed* 
Uhder the^y^^le^lMm^daliings, by lii4uch die mem« 
bers of polished society are separated from radi other, 
eTety in(Kvidilal b snpposed to possess hb species 
rf talent, or hb peottliarskill, in wUehthe others'are 
donftaasdfy'igsontttti andaodetybmadetoconsbt 
«f parts, of wUeh none is animated widi the spirit 
Aat oogte to prevail in the conduct of naticms^ 
^' We aee ion the same persons/' said Pericles^ '* an 
equal attcndeii to private and to pubGc affidrs ; and 
ifl.aea who hare turned to aopante prafbaaionBy a 
competent kmHvtedge of whatvebtes to the com« 
munity ; £ar we sdone consider those ivfao ai« inat- 
tmtive to theatade, as petfectty ina^nifioant*" Thb 
€BO0adunt on the Athenians was probably offered 
umlor an apprehension, that the contrary ivas Vkdf 
tar.be diarged by their enemies, or mig^t soon take 
idace;^ it happened, atcofditigly, that the budneas 
ci slate, as well as of war, came to be worse admm- 
isttred at Adiens,whenlhese,as well as other apfdi- 
\f became the objeet of separate profesdons; 
47 
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ahdllk^ MstarjroftUb pe<^ abttnAuMi^ 
^ttnen cetsed to be cUmiib, tmn to.tefpwd 
poeis and orators, hi prcportioti av^tfiegF eanae id be 
distinguiiaied by the profiaittion of tfaese^ andboifaer 
scpaiaDc crans* 

' Animalsr less lioiiouMl than tme, hste aagackf 
ehougjh to procute tfadb- f o6d, and to find dn means 
of dieir sdkarjr pleasures ; but it b icau ^fc d ftr 
man to consult, to persuade, to oppose^ to Idtodle ki 
^ society of his fellow creatmtt, and to Iwe ilie 
sente of Ids peraonal inteitsl at sdttyj mdie aidanr 
of Ids inendahips and his opposidonB. 

' When we are involved in vMy of Ae tttviakia 
into v^ch manldnd are separaied ttnder die da- 
Aofninadons of a country, a tribe^ or an oidar ^t 
men any way afieeted by commmi Mtte t e a tii , 
guided by commumcating pas^ons, die unnd 
cognises its natural stadon ; the ^seiUinMiils «f 
heart, and die tdents of the understanding, isad<\ 
natural exercise. Wisdom, vigilance, fidlHty^ 
fortitude, are the characters requisite in such a 
and the qudittea which St tends to improve. 
' In simple or barbaroua ages^ when 
w&k and beset wtdi enemies, die lo ve of a OMnnrjr, 
df a party, or a Ikedon, are the same. The^piribMr^B 
t knot of firieMh, and kt enemies aie die Hm^^ 
4riankind. DeMfa, or slavery,, are die oidMoa^ edk 
which they are concerned to ward off;' vktatjr 
dta^ntouthedbjeetstowliithdiqraBfliiH Vi 
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die BHMe of wfart thigr may suirr fiwm fiweign 
inmiiaw, il 19 one ofafc^ in eveiy praqierous sodU 

pMfMtkm Mtbb ob|tcti6|EWied, security iflCTca<ci> 
They who possess die mterior cUsbricts^ nevfote fixun 
dK iioBtmr^ ere umiaed to aianos ieom 9jbscqai. 
They wto aK placed on. the extneouties, zemqte 
frcHn >di0 seats, of gwimuoafttt aa&^uiiused to besar of 
pdidcidiatepesta ; mi die public becomes wi.ob- 
jfot peah^ps ;tOQ esteiMive fixr die cpQcqptioii3 of 
eUlttr. Thcy^ei^Qy thepcQle^doRofitslaway.orqf 
itearmies ; and they boa^tof its spleiidour, and its 
poywati bvft die g^wiog sesitiments of imblic aQe^ 
lASD, mld^ in aaaaU atates^ mm^ widi die ten^er- 
neaa of the parent and die kyver* of die friend and 
the (XMnpanioiv merely by having dieir pbjeaenbu^ 
e4 kae greal put of their force. 

The maimeKa of rode nadooa require to be let 

famifid* Thftjr fnryiyn muyni^ an^ Amwattr'. Hi«iB^fw> 

aions^ ara the operadonaof extveaie and aangiiinaiy 
aaauABSL A atate oi asBeatcr tnuiQuiUitir hath buumt 

hfgcii ieaa asd Mcafication. tiU theut membefs can 
n^ tottyr fq>pi9ehend the cpoifiaQn tiea of ao^etj^ 
00r he^es^pged by aifecdon in the cauae of thidr 
QomAy»difi3».iniiat err on dieoppaaite aide^axidligr 
leavis^ too litde to agitate the apiiito of man, bmf 
on a^es «f lai)ginir» if inat of decsy « 

The wmbfn §i a qmmmijf^ vmg^ in tJw fDMh 
ner, like die inhabinmts of a conquered provineeyhe 
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^m nf- kinired w^inoBUbaarhafid pandikaM. jio 

iMiiUBUKy iiKgcd> Of- ttimaaciiiiM^ g ffMciiyopfly 
and fikndrinp mmf- aitt take place $ favkiS'iKladi 
.Ae nodooal spirit, whoae ebbs andflows veaie ww 



an&araeaMna to looam tke banda of rtHthrtil uniona 
Maw It ixappBcd' to natiaiia tHio, baii^<oi%ioall^ 
nuroar^ ndwer gaeaiif ^eirtMddd tli^ finite ; JMirt# 
tlMMa^iidio, te a vude aiaie» had alreadf tl^r «B|a- 
aicm'of a great kingdan. 

fa terrkodea of cotiaoderable exMxt^ aribjeet ta 
one govemmMt, uid posaesaed of freedom, Jtiieiia« 
fioaid tlnkm, in rade ages, is ^xtmnady hapetktL 
Eveiy (ttatriet forma a a^arate party ; nd- die ^ 
seendeMs of diftfreot ftimiyes ai^ opposed to^och 
odiar, tinder tte denomiMtieit of iW&er or oTdbir ; 
they *aie' aeldom te^ought to act with a aCMM]^' oao- 
cert; <diek fends and aniaoro^lies give slore -file* 
qnendy die appearanee <tf so maBny natiftni at' nar, 
dian of a people united by coimecdotis ist pofiey. 
slifey aci|cfirt a ap8fit,'liowe!irer,iA their. pftfWte di- 
^atoBs; and in tte midat of a iBsorder, olhUi i tot 
hntlM, of whaeb die fi)it^, <» many oceatfdnk^je^ 
4cMloda to the pomrer of the Mate. 

Whatever be Ae natiortel extent^ titSk older, 
and rq^ular government, are adyantages cf the 
greatest importancp ; but it doea not fi^ow, dMt 
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widch may) in d» nwiingi.exwcihi iwi.cttteflfc 
the beat^qoalitie&cf wm^*i»4ktseBt9m' of a <ninm 
ID preilvbe peismant aAHatb^'aodtotecvift^ilM 
pMacrvatkm of dMtt isltioiial spirit fivim:«Udb k 



i:t^ 



We have reason to'^eadthe^^fittkkal fg fiifMfc 
of cnsttowy- lottsi^ when we iccMtethatnpQBc^ or 
iaaetion itseli^ ia in. a fftfit nsawre their tAjocft ; 
iiOd.tl|iMt their* would fr«K|HCiitlgr*mQdfil iheu:. gttWBB^ 
MMla, pot mcr^ to yrt vwt igJMUiiior anAarreri hm 
t0 piHir«ifc ii0ttlKmimd bwtie s apd Ji^ the.-hnrib 
tus they raise against the e vjyi a«t|Qii» of Qfem , iWoidA 
yiiieif^:theinf9«naffti0gat'a)l. Ei^eiy 4Mpute& of 
a froe pe<^, in the i^piiniofi.of such: p<>|jil>fliaafit> 
ai^onwta ^ dwprdor» iml a brea^b 4^ tj^riia^iimili^ 
p«9ce«. WlM^h«9n bwaiii|^? \^ 
What wmt of secvepy and 4p^tqh.f) Whatr4(feQt 
of police? A|cnofsMjperipr.gf»ai)asovia4^^ 
to vna^pqt^^ that.the yul^ir have ih> (>4*.U3^aei^ ixf^, 
thi#^. A,gi»ltp(iiM«iay}msf4.(o4f^^ 
cautioa. by iv^ch judges. i|i.a.$PBe comtfry^jsre/^MH 
£Qe4 to iIk. strict intf^rpn^^atioo. of law.^. t-^ ■' 

Uc, and the license <^/ftf ^|E^|3pfi^.atri]ce4>f «»lK 

* Memoirt of Brandenburg. 
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al» fltaBtowdr JdirfitUls woirid appear to 
s -flve pnekide to awAeL^km and »iarclif « ** Cte 
inen^facMd' di«ir auperior airi Mt ttefttble f^'Con 
diejr cofH^crae withouta precise and wrifSen mmbmiu 
tital ? What hopes of peace, if the a(i«Ms'«e not 
bofficaded al an hour ? What if Ud disorder, if men 
ave permiltad'in anrjr thing' to do ivhat thef please r* 
Mthe piftcaMftkma utiieli men tlma trite against 
each other, be necessaiy to repreas their criiteSy and 
do not aciad Irom a corrupt amfaldon, or fitmi crud 
JeakNiiff in dieirnilers, the proceeding ha d f atmat be 
hpphruded, asr Ae^best remedy of which the vkes of 
'men vM admlti '£tm viper muat be bdd at a dia- 
tanee, and the tyger Chained. But if a rigocoos pol- 
aejr, api^ied to enahite,' not to restrain fttMSi cffinies» 
haaanadtataltende icjtocorrti^didinaniitfra, and to 
eoitingoiah ^ spitit of nations ; if its^serericies be 
flppflifdtoterminate^^ Stations itf a fi^ee people, 
riot to remedy ih^ dotTUpdons ; ^ibnhd bedteii 
applauded as saluta^, b^catise they tend tnerdf to 
telence the voice of maifltind, or be condemned as 
pemieioua, because thejr allovr dns vmce to be lieaid ; 
wb megrexfpect that many of the boasted lin|iro¥e^ 
metooTcavflrsoiiefty, >KiUbe mere devices to lay 
dui'pMitieal spirit at rest, and wRI chain' uptiie ac- 
dfve viilxiea moredian die resdess disorders of men. 
' Iftbtey people it be die avoided otijed! of pdicf 
In ail itsmtemti refinements, to secnre oiAy the per- 



iMdded magr he freei bat kftmembefstaMgr iitoriM 
bKdme uiwoidqF of the frwdimi tliej pdMfeat, aai 
uafit i(^ pmwn^e^ it. Hie e&ote oiaMh a coit^ 
slifcirtMi nay be to inuiieitse. all orders of men in 
tlMir eepMBle fursuite of {deasiiKy "mhiefa they «iiN|t 
on tiiis supposition en|of witk little dtstorbantt ; m 
ofglifi» n^Bsehtb^r^iuiy preserve "VMbhoitf any aMfen* 
fimi to tile commonwedth* 

If this be the end of p^osl stntgglea^ the dtt» 
sgOf nh6n e^ecutedi in securing tx> tie individual Ins 
estate, and the Means ofoii>isifitffate» may pttt an eqd 
to the cxereke rflhose veiy riiMes that weie lequ^^ 
iA coaductiiigits cKeeutiM. A men whOt ineosocrt 
Witii hislettow aiilDJects» ooatcnds with usuip^tion ia 
defttice ^ his eslsfee ^)r hia person, nuiy in thai; very 

and of a vigorous i^nnt ]K but he who^ under pditl^ 
qal establiBl»ieq(9, supposed to be fii^ oonfianed^ 
betakes, him, because h(& is sa^ to the nifere e^Jfiy- 
psient. erf* liyrtune, has iu fiffit- tuned «0: a aoorce of 
com^pn the advianlages which the vktues of the 
other jproeuved* Individmls, ki certain ages, ds** 
li^fe their |g-olection chiefly from the strength of the 
pnrty to which they sdhere ; but in tknea of ootw 
raption tbciy iMter tbemsdves, thM tiiey msy oon^ 
tiQue to dmve from i3^ public that safeQr whk^ in 
fonner sf^^ they must have owed to their o^ 
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«!gila!lce aiid spiiit,%DAier«tariftMl«MllM6»^« 
IHends, and to the exerciae of ci»try <i*— C Micli 
couldrender them respected, fetf«d;^)#^MW«i. Is 
one period) therefore, met^ ^irctiinMBMoei^wMe fa 
excite the spirit, and to preacfrv^lhe^taft&Mra 4if 
men; in another, great wftdom aind aMd'fir Ae 
good of mankind on tiie part of their leadti(«^*aiefe- 
quired for the same purposed. 

Rome) it may be thought, ^dOd not dfieof k Miar* 
gy, nor perish by the remisfion of her peiftieri ar- 
dours at home^ Her distemper appeared ^a na- 
tive more violent and acute. Yet if tKie fiffaea of 
Cato and of Brutus fomid an exerdae in ^ d|li^ 
hour of the republic, the neirtralit^, and Ae oaiB- 
tious redrement of Atticus^ found its seeniritf mifae 
same tempestuous season ; and <!ie great body of 
the people lay unfisturbed below the oiwreat- of a 
a storm, by which the superior ranks of iricte weft 
destroyed. In the minds of the people th^ dense of a 
public was defeced ; and even the mimoAf cS 
faction had subsided ; they only c^uld dfani'iii the 
eommotion, who were the soldiers of a legioA, or 
the partisans of a leader. But this statie f^^Mjjt in^ 
to obscurity for want of eminent men. ' V tf- tte 
time of which we speak, we look oi^y fbr < fe#*iiatlies 
distinguishsd in the history of mankind; ^tfMmi'is no 
period at which the fist was more mitteartiiis. But 
tiiose names became distinguished ifa the conteslfer 
dominioni not in the exercise of equal limits -$ Hr 
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l^iQ^ vma GOfmgted I so greuft ai) i^nfuie stood ia 
Acedofmiiiftateri 

BiqpttUidaii goinemmenlB^ ia geoenl, ajre. in h^z* 
•rd rfiuiii fimn the asceodi^t erf* partkularjactioDSi 
and from die m^nous spirit of a pc^ulsce^ who» 
beiqg. oomipfeed, are no longer fit to abarp in tfai; 
adnuniatmdon of state. But under other estabiislv: 
ments, where liberty may be mmp aucceasfoUy at* 
tailed ^neiva|ie.comip4Bd9 the national, vigor- de- 
GUaes foom the d>use of that, vesy security, which ia 
procured by the supposed perfipction qf public order. 

A diatribittion of power and office ; . an. ei^ecu«r 
liWQf UW| by which mutual increaqjbnients and 
MoiesQidms are bi<oughtt9 an end ;^,by which the 

m 

person and^the projierty are, without friends^ with- 
<mt cabal, without obligation^ perfectly secured to 
imdjividyalst.doea booourto :the.^genius of a nation ; 
9f^ eould nqt have been fully estaUished, without 
those exertions of understanding, and integrity, those 
trials of a resoMe and vigorous spirit^ whiph adorn 
the annala of a people, andle^e to futiure agqs a 
subject of jiivst adoMi^on and applause. But if we 
suppose that the end ia attained,, swid.that. men np 
longer net, in the ei]||oyment of Uber^, £rom. liberal 
sentiments, or with a view to the preservation of 
pubfic^immi^rs ; if iqdividuida thinh th^aclves se- 
cfire withQUt any atleqtion or.(:fi!xt of their own ; 
this boasted advantage, may be found only to give 
them an opportunity of enjoybg, at leisure, the 
conveniences and necessaries of life ; or, in the 
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longoiige of Catoy teach them to %ri^ 
their villas, their statues, and thek pictuitii ata 
higfaer rate than thejr do the pqmUic. Th^na^be 
{blind to grow tii^ in aeci^ of a free GOfisditiition, of 
' which they never cease to boast in their cooirerardoa, 
and ¥^ch thejr always neg^t in dieir condnd* 

The dangers to liberty are not the sulject of our 
present consideration ; but they can never be gnt- 
er from any cause than they are from the sapposed 
remissness of a people, to whose personal Yigoreve* 
ly constitution, as it owed its establishment, so post 
continue to owe its preservation. Norisdusfafewig 
ever less secure than it b in the possession olnKa 
who think diat they enjoy it in safety, and vbo 
thereftn^ consider the public only as it pitaenlstD 
dieir avarioe a number of lucrative emplojmfltfs; 
for die sake of which, they may sacri^oe tbose voy 
rigfalB which render diemselves objects o{ nunage- 
ment or of consideration. 

From the tendency of these reflections, then, it 
should appear, that a national spirit is frequently 
titmsient, not on account of any incurable distemper 
in die nature of mankind, but on account of Aeir 
voluntary neglects and coiruptions* Husqaritmb- 
sisted solely, perhaps, in the execution of a few pi^ 
jects, entered into for the acquisition of territoiy ^ 
wealth ; it comes, like a useless weqMm, to be hid 
atide after its end is attained. 

Oidinary establishments terminate in a reiaxiti^ 
of vigor, and are ine&ctual to the preservation ^ 
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states ; because they lead mankind to rely on their 
arts, instead of their virtues ; and to mistake for an 
improvement of human nature, a mere accession of 
accommodation, or of riches.* Institutions that 
fortify the mind, inspire courage, and promote na- 
tional felicity, can never tend to nadonal ruin. 

Is it not possible, amidst our admiration of arts, 
to find some place for these ? Let statesmen, who 
are intrusted with the government of nations, reply 
for themselves. It is their business to shew, wheth- 
er they climb into stations of eminence, merely to 
display a passion of interest, which they had better 
indulge in obscurity ; and whether they have ca- 
pacity to understand die' happiness of a people, the 
c5onduct of whose affairs they are so willing to un- 
dertake. 

* Adeo in quae labonunus tola crevimui 

Divitiai Inxnriamqiif. I/ir. lib. vii. c. 23. 



SECTION IV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Men frequently^ while they are engaged in what 
is accounted the most selfish of all pursuits, the im- 
provement of fortune, then most neglect themselves; 
and while they reason for their country, foi^t the 
considerations that most deserve their attention. 
Numbers, riches, and the other resources of war, 
are highly importtuit ; but nations consist of men ; 
and a nation consisting of degenerate and cowardly 
men, is weak ; a nation consisting of vi^rous, pub* 
lie spirited, and resolute men, is strong. The re- 
sources of war, where other advantages are equal, 
miay decide a contest ; but the resources of war, in 
hands that cannot employ them, are of no avail. 

Virtue is a necessary constituent of national 
strength; capacity, and a vigorous understanding, 
are no less necessary to sustain the fortune of states* 
Both are improved by discipline, and by the exer- 
cises in which men are engaged. We despise, or 
we pity the lot of mankind, while they lived under 
uncertain establishments, and were obliged to sus- 
tain in the same person, the character of the senator, 
the statesman, and the soldier. Commercial nations 
discover, that any one of these characters is suffident 
in one person ; and that the ends of each, when dis- 
joined, are more easily accomplished. The firsts 
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kDwcver^ iMqD'^iniUMlMces mder vfaidi notiaQS 
ai i Mw d and praijMgsred; tlie.weond. nofe A^se hi 
wUdi the ajpiiit rabxedt and the mtkoa wcaat !• 

4Boa^» 

We nu^f with good ittnon, congnrtiJnte ow 
ipeeiea on their havag eaoaped "frran a alale of 
hagbnrnnti dwvdtt* and ¥iotoidty kite a state of do- 
tecslk'ptaee and rsgidar polk^i whcnlfaqr have 
dimthed^he daggar^ and dfann^'die aniteoakies of 
mdl contention; when die ^weap ons iriA vUkli 
thqr contend ate the reasonings «f the wiae, and the 
tongueof theeloqaent* But we eemiot» aKan time^ 
hdtp to tegret, that thqr should eter pMiecedY in 
seairch of perfeetiont to piece everjr bfaneh-dT ad* 
ininifltmtion behind die counter, and borne to em- 
pley^ instead of the'state8iilaaaiid.wwriQr^ihei»efe 
okrk and atoountant* 

By Gaoying this systeed to its height^ men aie 
educated, who could copy for Caesar' his ndlitaiy 
instnictioDs, er ^en execute a partof Us plana; but 
nolle who ooold* act in aB the difeenft sqenes Ibr 
\f hich ^he fender himself mwt be quafified^ in the 
state and in the fields w tiutaea of ardbr or* of te* 
mnlt, in dmea of division er of nnanindtj ; none 
who oould animate the council when d^beniling 
OR domestic aflUrs, or when ahrmndby attadksifinam 
abroad. 

The p^ey of China is dre most perCect model of 
an arrangement at whidi the ordinaiy le frne mqi ti 
of ^vemmentaie aimed; and the inhafaitantaiofdiat 
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onpiit JMMBtss^ In Htut iHgliiiilnliyu iiimm.mlB ca 
mbkkwigmf nunrisfmdoe doMintjr Mi i^netaMft 
«f dfltiiAslofdepmd. The sMeOflKM^qviPed^ in a 
meaaure unequalled in the history of mankind, fMink** 
tMfB of men, and tbi9 sllior heatmmwoCwMn Tbey 
have donevtett am ave vciy apt to admmr^thQr 
h»r6 bttogbt nataonaiafilify tddielBrBlof' tba. maaai^ 
est JtapBci^ ; they faoveibsoheilietn intx^ pu^ and 
thioam them into sepanle departments; Jtfaey haire 
dkidied •arery- proceeding wiA splendid ceiHs^ 
and 'majeadcal foims; and where d» reveeeooe of 
fonns «B«ot iQpresa disbniery a rigomut and 6e«* 
verc police, anned widi evtery > species of eorponi 
ptinislnKnt, is apfdasd to the purpMe; The uMp^ 
and die cnd^fei, are held up to aH onlere of wen*} 
dxy aveatnnoe employed, and they are dreaded^ by 
every magistrate. A mandarine is wtuj^ed, fbr 
having ordered a piokpoeket to reeemtoofew or 
toomany blows* ' 

Every di^pattment of Mate is made die objeet of n 
aepaiale professicin, and every eandfafete for dftoe 
mtet have passed through a regttfer edncatitin i and^ 
as in die graduatioas of die uidversity, must have^« 
tained by hiB praicienc^, or his standing, die degree 
to. ddiioh he ^spiles. Hie tribuns^of Male, of ww; 
and of ibe re vemieiy as' weU as of literature, »« 
ducted by graduates in their different studies ; but 
wUJe leaming is the gnat road toprefimnent, it 
terminates in being able to sead, and to write; mid 
the great dbgect of government consists inniisiiig^ 
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b nade tc> tiim^dftteratKHuicesto ttKy'^te 
retAity tvesA?; has repeatedlf givea tfaB mmiiftrt  
which we seek to explain; and among liioidoot9i» 
ofNirar or of policy^ afliang'die nilliiBis wiione att 
apai«<br themiyiarf prafiandon, can &dl mnr of iia. 
members ti4io are fit <o ataed foathln tiK^daogos of 
ditif country, or to foem - adoftnee againat ifaeie^ 
peated itiroods of an enemy reputed to beatikto and' 
mean. - ' * • - 

It is difficult to teS how long tibedecatf of states 
might be suspended, by the cultivation lof nrta on 
whicii didr real Adicityand 8lra^;tlidqpend;'Bqr 
coitivafihg in "die higher ranks those tiienteiftr tfae 
council and die field, which caneot; witfaowt ;0rMt- 
disadvantage, be separated; and in the-faodjr'iaC a 
people, diatvea! for dieir^eoontyy, and'dinttnitUtaty 
character, which enable them to take a sharemde^ 
fending it^ rights* ..:;•:.: 

' Times may come, when' evety prafnetoe .^wnt 
defend his ovm possessions, and ^vcty fneifKaQple 
n^euntatn their own independenoe. Wr mhji iinafti 
ine, diat, agsunst suoh an extremiQry a& acm]l>4f 
hired troops is a mflkient precaution ^-.htn 
own troops are die i^ery enemy agaim whaois ; 
pie is sometimes obHged to fight. We ilny 
ourselves, diat extremities of diis sort, in anypifio ^ 
xAar case, arc remote ; bitt we <:annot, in 
on the general ft>ttmies of mankfaid, ai'C 
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ther case/ and 'icfanlng> to ^Aie jffrwiifliii m .^€b 

rtf the. defeaoQ and jgovenwi^t i9f « fieopk te 
raaitftm de|KniLao a Imv^ w^ iiildie : Ae <9«q4lW<fe 

oEa.sudhkn, )ttkfi jAciJR«tQW tei^^fvpiu Bfitam; 
whether they turn against their employers, like the 
anny oiCmAaig^ ; t or b^ oi^cTpotw^emd 9<vi.^f|pqTs- 
edcby « ttrcteio£ ftHliine;.^m«lti cow- 

anfiy and ymiitniplitBed 9mjik miist^. upofi such an 
energanoe, laoccive a ioMign pr a dowo^ (^^le^^^^ 
a»tfa^woiildaidague*Qtf ait/^artb^iakf, ^h hffper 
leasr amaocfencttt mAuarrpt, taid by their unmben^ 
oiify^s««ll ihetnuinpli^ and erakhit^ a. 

oonquaor^! 

Staiemen and leaders of armiesr ftMMatwi^ tQ. 
tJietueieobvrvqmoe ioC' fantia, am diaecwc«rtie4 by 
a saspennki ' of/ cuatoiuiy ratea^ w4 Wj aUgi« 
gnwiris'da^aiiifoftlMariwwt^^ . The^ wep?ri|MajU 
iied'Oofy'to go Aexoiuids dC a iwti^ular tifK^k ; 
amiiwlMB fenced fimfithmr aiMions, ?re rW reality 
tuHMetoiaet'Wiiaiiim. They oqly ipok partior ^- 
mriilfes^Qfi laAdch thtfy riinieRsUiod notthe i^enden^y. ; 
and aageltaer %v]lbthe.mqdes«of iwKsedui^ ev^ th^ 
voqr akaie iisctf; ia Aeir qyeheowoni ha&fieaa^ 
toicxisl. • The imnibem, posse8aiona,«asd sesogusccs 
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fc rade 8ge»» mier tlie qipttbMioM^ 

ber (tf men ; aod the ttate, while its meiibcw re- 
aifaiiied, ««• fcUiiiBMil tnilSiTrr Tb^vScyslhitfiSi 
wlite tfae^ fled bcAm Dttriim reocdced^albliis ehildk 
]ih nftmi^; Adfeoft emtvvml l)ie lirtymtfiaw^ 
XetsoB ; afid ^Mie, in to mde 9ta)kft, ttes&«Cllie 
Orab. WiA pdfadied and n w rnn i i h n lM to^ Oic 
eftK 19 socMtimes Temnaedf Tbe iMliflp^ir.« tani^ 
l»iy, ctiUiVatfed and imprp^ed bf> fis 4MilKa i ;de« 
MRif liie possttsfaiiy cren wllik flie iiAMler.fldmiini 
tite sti<c » yadong. 

' That tredoKss «nd dfemiBK^ of wUck pqiiAcd 
wdom are somMimes vocused, hm fto |riws prob^ 
bljr in fie mjAd alcsaew The sittiiglli of iHan^ 
aod tkft of TqaA in pwdenlair^ depends aa]|ii4bed- 
ing, and 'Ae kind of Itbomr to which h 
Wfaeltaoiii^ fixid, and ha!4ld)aury the ptetion tf ^ 
jQrin ei^ fi^liated aoA ebanoc«iatMsi<aini|i JMUii 
to the pnblic unmnlier efinett endiaod ifididvidif 
fttrength, and inured to haidih|p and^oB. :»' tynj 
' £ven deKcttte Uving, and good ifornimiwJsriiii, 
aicnotfoondtoeiKMrterdielai^^ -ISki^mm^ii 
Btirdpe <hEivebee*oM^;ad ta i»ik0the ad^j^criMait; 
and^ ehiMfen of opuleiii fanittes, hi^iii cftB* 
iuK^y, or mui^i^Mi lendpr eanMMi»e hrmn>ndril» 
«GM«dit<:#itli <lie aaftfD^ Bf imfrnju^jtm-m^ 
ifaqr have kunedy fflce him, to imvcne the facati 
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ehfttsad uMiotid ttmiy ages to nfiltam, that the iaru 
tailed e man Is entiire ivHte he Kinaiiis {xMeiVBd 
dfhliidBKif* ' 

ii lUf^beihougkt^ teii^QiiWy 1^ 
bipflfttd tiattoiis of antiqmi^ whose fioe hu gfarfoi 
lise to «9> mtick teieoiiiHi oa the .vickvtoiks of 
hiiiiittsi dUi% had saade any gMat progiMa lA 
tiMfifi^€Menrflfiii|;>aita we haAiatneMiQMdi omndi 
Aoi^ vnaffB^ttatsi'Scom -uririoh 'dieidnagcit hi qnoH 
tioncodU be suppoaadlq aritti The Gmd^ ift 
{MMimdan ^Mim laneiihegr noaiicd:Ae Maoddomn 
yoke, had oeitauily not carried thfr^oonnrisUrarli ^^ 

ti>aogi|eai:a:hei0ht as 18 teitUBoci'irilfc.%ti)e.«i08t 
fiKMui^ihigandpraflptiVQnsfiatic^ TlMir 

Wd^itftt i^tained the form ofwdqynwlftrtwi^tihliwi 
the ^^eofile wers gfooi^ admiCtai t» aii^Mi^ j»ltha 
gnMrament i ahd notbeitig ld>l6 ta hwe/iKpuesi 
dtty.ivttft>Qblig^rbgr.tietMid lips^.^^iiwf^ilt 

tho )dalhiM;iof Ihnu^ 4Ml»ntqc« ^ Ijlidyr |p »HWil 

toBied to A>ft<*«»^ flirt *«nptfftfe|miMMf.w TiiMinintf 

ll wfaM>» Dy ii toM>i<te] rtrt J »» i< oi iis c ifl(g!tte 

Ml;; « bod^ df tc&itlnatanily ^Ufoliell JwH^of tiwiill 
iMrieM^liilM^iBitMfc' iriim, ill tlr inilimfy fam 
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ofBe VMiafteAipile. l%e victor of Aaki M tat 
tfntlk himsdf prepeuced fbr Anit ooHqtttsCy titt Ik 
hail formed an asrt&jr from Hie stMtted^t^Mij&df 

It is, however, true, ihht in the age of Flliyp,' die 
taS&bBBTf and' political spirit of diose mftioAs ^pesn 
toi&ve bete amsMtcMf impaiMlr Mi to Immi 
IhiffiMd, perhaps, f rott^ Ulie varici^ of iHteMstt^ aMt 
pursiiite, ds w^ as of pleasm^s, wttfefiiAidi^fdr 
Members came ^o be oocupved ; thejr eveaifkaA^H 
Idud of ^6paf8li6h between tte dlA MdMlHcvf 
^arabter. Phodon; we tat UM by Flttttffoii, hir- 
ing obserred th^'lhe leading men (rfhig lime fttta^ 
ed dMferent <;oi!irsei(, ^M some appfied tlicmi^es 
tb civil, odier» to tdiMcay afeirs, detenttfend^miw 
to follow ti^exkmfks ^-ThftnittodMy. Arisiidn, 
ffiid 9^&rMe%' Ae leafilbfs^f alfalritor«i|^wi^^ 
equaify pi^eparedl for ^idter. * : . .- : >j 

We'ind &i die oraiicms^bf iScmottencs,' ayeiyrt^ 
iSid^idttt«ii<Wtd«llis^dl&fie«fii^^ W4rteUliii 
itthbi'fing ttie^ AdMi^MB tiot onfy' to^dedmnwar, 
biiir to arm tbemwlves for 'the eisfccaAaa of 
<pmk mSkasry ptons. We find dnt ilieiie 
o#de^ ^ofmHIiary men^ who Mti^ passed Ami iIb 
^t»t4c6 of dse state to dtttof ^rfnodKr ;^aild^.wim, 
When they were negieciedftom home, tiiivied>awaf 
to enterprises on their own aeecHflit Thne wot 
nbti peth^M, better warrioft^ in aigr former age -^^ but 
iHcM' wtaitiovg'wtre not attadifisd to any^^alitep and 
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tfte MldodfinliftUtaiABQf^ every citr thouflkt Ami* 

c^fifiec^ sullies, iviis perb9fa/.uqpi^vq4>^, buttjiy^ 
vigor of natioDs was gooe to decay. When PhUjijj^ 
« AleMfiMer^ defiuLtod die Gi-edaii anm wl^ch 
wffcr^hwfly c o m pw i fd o£;ipjdi»gs >frf jrfr;Ui^fs^.4))Qr 
feund w iQAiijr eoBii^est wMfa tJ^ otfaer iobf^^i^^^^f 
tiidi vfam the latter, ^aiGteriRai^ by tbcyv 

atddieKSy lavtclQd.iheP^FBm eiqpJK^ he ^oems 19 
hamkft iilde'iiiiuiqi},^^^ Imr^n^bir 

Kmovsiig^ ^ mUitax}r qiviy ^. hayel9lk»» prqpaulifW 
eoMgh^ in hisf a|[i$efiee9 tos^Quw 1^ df mmw QiW 
ttabmiiiNMii^iuidffefivot^ . 

tak e9cmnple9$«teiKliii>ftinpiioi«(^tbe9i:ac^ of.tJfcmi 
aidLJto ptooMite littic end& .% iviving g gpB mt e d 
the /ditt'of the* dotUer^and theitattner, iw ane the 
betta* supplied with shoea and uMb ido^i^ JAnt to 
aqmrate the aflS' vvMkih fiofsa^Ae ditineft and the 
aaaieaiMn, <he MtaioC pdlicf and nwr,* is ai»r«|tanogit 
to dismlmber thef teiman cbaiMier^ ami t^daattiiy 
tiuae verjr aata^ve mteitjb impmw^ Vf thisr aq^ 
flmtkm, wain efiibct deprive a free ptaph <tf whatia 
ntceaiaiy' to theiirsi^e^; orwe piepam a defeooe 
agtmstri&vamiiis. fromiabroad, whieh.giires a jwa^ 
pecA. <if uaiirpation, .aiBdittawtenatheeataWtahfn^ 
^miStBsj gavemmeat aibhoiiie^ 

^ We ma^ 4)e snipriaed fx> find 4id begMU^ 
cttctaiit • miHtasy itkabtbi^isnai at RaiBCy Mftrrod tt> 



n^iittie m wi&r itim iIm* of ihrCtaalmc avai* lA 
Wtt dM^ iw 4tte toUL fa^r VatBrius . iyba3tiaw»^ lllft 
Roman fioMiefs were nade to kMEm fitxn gfcriwlpp 
iho use of a swoil i mA liie anliigMift»Df J?^^ 
Has asidof HtmiiW.ivottvfaflhi^&ce^^ 
imtati 8^ fall neod «f .faistiueiitti iiii tki. fin«ljiidi« 
aiflMto: of their lRi4e# They hid MmAj^ hf die 
Older md .fidiMC of- Aw ii<rtunpfOtiit># ula|pMNd 

•wtowysoldier; aadhadthecoim99.ta.ftMttie 
4wm»iof hb comitary, ivollioiifirhftMbigipiivdiM 
tiie of >hw weasqKn vndtt idle ft^ 
He otiild 9i be poisiMkd that a ti«ie.iiii|^^opK« 

«rt.Qf imrtoeOoMMt.in a few taGhBk^toi«i.a;4h9fc 

^^am^ aa tvtnaaft afdioen Kdiat the 4ilabm wnili 
hoeMOf IWMeaiad of a prai>erQr whioh b^ wouldiiQi 
he aMe, cmt reqoiredi to defend ; that tb% flpMier 
«mdd foe i|>iioiiifead. tp kaiy ftr anothv ii4)iMhe 
middb^ tauf^to denre^ And Wfa^ he alooe. would 
be eoiBl^ to aeize «4 tO' iMepi fq^ 
inrt^joaiD aeit <if men were to haw.^iiil8reat.]0 
Urn pifeaeawtics <rf JafafUi eaUbfahmgotj, inrti«m|.<t>» 

{ - • 



]power to deiftaidttwlii ^ due Htm qdpcr were tdinera 
^A power, wiAout ekher ther jBadjiai^ «r 4to 

This peeple, hovi^var, lyjr degnses mxBte to ^ 
tfieir toiikBaj fwct on ilitt veiy Ibolkig to wUdi 
tU& dbscripiten^ attudea. Mftrius made n iBq[Mii* 
diange in the nisonier of Leyyki|^ aoU&rs al Bkm»| 
lie fllt^^s tegioii$' with tfeie^ ineta md the fiid^diii^ 
intto dependied on mSitaty pay ftnr stibsjiieiiee { te 
isrettted^ fottpe whidh rested ott mete dtociplini^ i^ooi^ 
i^ tile skttl df tlie g^adtator ; he m^ his ttmff9 
to employ the^r swordd agai&M the tediMltul)on «f 
their coMftty , ^ytd set tfie example of a praetioe whinl| 
was soon adopted and likiproved by his sueceasora/ 
The Romans only meani: by liidrarmies to cncroaidi 
an the ikicedom of other nadonsi while they pres er v ed 
thekr own, Thc^ forgot, diat m assembttng soldfers 
ef fortune) and in suferlng any leader to be master 
Of a disciplined aormy, they actualfy resigned their 
politieal rights, and stiSsred av^iMst to arise for thu 
stater l^s pa(>ple, in short, wiiose raftsg |isasida 
was depredsltlon and conquest, perished by the iwoil 
of an engine which they themselves Ittid. erected 
against mankind. 

The boasted refinewientSy then, oC ibe polished 
age, are not divested of danger. Thiy <^en adoor, 
pertu^, t0 disaster, as wide and accessible as any of 
tliosle they have shut. If they build walls and 
ramparts, ihey enervate the minds of those who are 
placed to defend them ; if they form disciplined 
armies, they reduce the military spirit of entin^ 
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aatioiis ; and by phdi^liie sword where ifaey htve 
givm a (Uatule to civil establishmenla, diejr ffcgOK 
for mankind the gorerameftt oCibroe , 

It is happy for Ibe oatioii of £ufppe, limt die 
tfspari^ between the soldier and the pacific citizen 
can never be so great as it became anvmg the 
Greeks and the Romans. In the use of modem 
arms, die novice is made to learn, and to jxacdse 
witheaae, all that the veteran knows ; and if to teach 
lum were a matter of real difficultjr, happy are th^ 
who are not deterred by such difficulties, and who 
can discover the arts which tend to fortify and 
preserve, not to enervate and rum their counliy « 



SECTION V. 



OF H^TXO]fAt WatTEi 



The strength of nations consists in the wealth, the 
numbers^ and the character of their people* The 
history of their progress from a state of rudeness, is, 
for the most part, a detail of the struggles they have 
maintained, and of the arts they have practised, to 
strengthen, or to secure themselves. Their con- 
quests, their population, and their commerce, their 
civil and military arrangements, their skill in the 
construction of weapons, and in the methods of 
attack and defence $ the very distribution of tasks, 
whether in private business or in public afiairsi 
either tend to bestow, or promise to employ with 
advantage the constituents of a national force, and 
the resources'of war. 

If we suppose that, together with these advan« 
tages, the military character of a people remains, or 
is improved, it must follow^ that what is gained in 
civilization, is a real increase of strength } and that 
the ruin g( nations could never take its rise from 
themselvesi Where states have stopped short in 
their progress, or have actually gone to decayi we 
may suspect, that however di^>osed to advance^ 
they have found a limit, beyond which they could 
not proceed ; or from a remission of the nationd 
^irit, and a weakness of character, were unable to 
make the most of their resources, and natural advan-* 
tages. On this supposition, from being stationary 
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llQQia^ juwrioce; of G«td« buixit tfaeir hribitirioiw, 
^ropt their io^truineiits of husbandly, aad 
«d in oti^ ymr the. savioga of mmy^ Hie 
piiae ioted of suQoess, and the nation ww imdooe. 

$t^tcft have endeavoured, in aome instaiioes, by 
pawning their credit, instead oEtmplQyiDgtJbek cap* 
ital, to disguise the hazards tfaey rm* Th^ have 
found, in die loans they xaised, a casual reaguioe, 
which encouraged their enteipriaes. Thejr haw 
aeemed, fagr their manner of erecting tfapaafiBmble 
funds, to leave the capital fin* purposes of tnid^ ia 
the hands of the subject, while it is actually ej^pcod* 
ed by the government* They have» by these raovis, 
proceeded to the exepution of great nationat pn^cctSt 
without suspending private industry, and have left 
future ages to answer, in part, for debts Gcobaqied 
with a view to future emolum^t^ So&rtbeexpe» 
dient. is plausible,, and appears to be just. Hk 
growing burden too, is thus gradually laid ; and if a 
nation be to sink in some future age„ every miniitn 
hopes it may still keep afloat in his own. But the 
measure, for this very reasoii> is, with all its adwu 
ta^pes, extremely dangerous, in the handset a piecip- 
itant and ambitious administration, re^axling opiy 
the present occasion, and imagining a state lo be in- 
exhaustible, while a capital can be borr ow ed^ and 
the intei?est be paid. 

We are told of a nation who, during a oertam 
period, rivalled the glories of the ancient wwld» threw 
off the dominion of a master armed agakist tfaep 
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die poivers of a great kingdom, broke the yoke 
with vfaieh they had beoi oppressed, and ahnost 
Widun die course <»f a centuiy raised, by their indus-* 
tiy and nsEtional vigor, a new and formidable pow* 
er, wfaidi struck die former potentates of Europe 
with awe and suspense, and turned the badges of 
poverty with which they set out, into die ensigns of 
war and dominion* This end was attained by the 
great efforts of a spirit awakened by oppression, by a 
suGc^sfol pursuit of nadonal wealth, and by a rapid 
anddpation of future revenue. But thb illustrious 
state is supposed not only, in the language of a form- 
or aecdcm, to have preoccupied the business ; they 
have sequestered the inheritance of many ages to 
come. 

Great national expense, however, does not imply 
the necessity of any nadonal suffering. While rev- 
envLC is applied with success to obtsdn some valuable 
end, the profits of every adventure, being more than 
sufficient to repay its costs, the public should gain, 
and its resources should continue to multiply. But an 
expense, whether sustained at home or abroad, wheth- 
er a waste of the present, or an anticipation of future 
revenue, if it bring lio proper return, is to be 
reckoned among the causes of national ruin. 
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SECTION I. 



OF CORRUPTION IN GENERAL 



If the fortune of nations, and their tendency to 
aggrandizement, or to ruin, were to be estimated by 
merely balancing, on the principles of last section^ 
articles of profit and loss, every argument in politics 
would rest on a C(Hnparison of nationa^expense widi 
national gsdn; on a comparison of the numbers who 
consume, with those who produce or amass the neoes* 
sariesoflife. The columns of the industrious, and the 
idle, would include all orders of men ; and the state 
itself, being allowed as many ma^strates, politicians^ 
and warriors, as were barely sufficient for its defence 
and its government, should place, cm the side of its 
loss, every name that is supernumerary on the civil or 
the military list ; all those orders of men, who, by the 
possession of fortune, subsist on the gains of others, 
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and by the nicety of their choice, reqpSatc z ffcai 
e^qpense of time and of labour, tosuf^y their con- 
aiunptioD; all those who are idly employed in the train 
of persons of ronk ; all those who are engaged in the 
profes^ons of law, physic, or divinity, t«^gedier widi 
all the learned who do not, by their stndies, pro- 
mote or improve the practice of some lucrative trade. 
The value of eveiy person, in short, should be com- 
puted from his labour ; and thot of labour itself^ from 
its tendency to procure and amass the means of 
subsistence* The arts cmfrfoyed on mere superflu- 
ities should be prohibited, except when their pfx>- 
duce could be exchanged with foreign nations, for 
commodities that might be employed to maintain 
useful men for the public. 

Tbe^e appear to be the rules by which a miser 
wouU examine the state of his own a&irs, orthose 
of lu8 country ; but schemes of pcrfisct comiptioa 
are at least as impracticable as schemes ofpecfect vir- 
tue. Men are not universally misers ; they will 
not be satisfied with the pleasure of hoarding ; ib^ 
must be su&red to enjoy their wealth, in oniler dnt 
they may take the trouble of beccmiing rich. Prop- 
er^, in the common course of human affiurs, k un- 
equally divided ; w^ are therefore obliged to aofia* 
tfie wealtliy to squander, that the poor may subsist; 
ivt are obliged to tolerate certam orders of men, 
who are above the necessity of labour, in order that, 
in their condition, there way be aa ol^ect, of am- 
Ulion. and a rank to which the busy aspire. Wear^ 
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not otif tUXgcd to admit numbers, who, in strict 
economy, may be reckoned superfluous^ on the civili 
the military, and the political list ; but because w^ 
are men^ and prefix* the occupation, improvement, 
and felicity of our nature, to its mere existence, we 
musteven wish, that 9s many members as possible, 
of eirery community, may be admitted to a share of 
its defence and its government. • 

Men, in fact, while they pursue in society differ^ 
ent ohfects, or separate views, procure a wide dis* 
tribuidon of power, and by a species of chano^, 
anive at a posture for civil engagements, mor^ 
&voiirafale to human nature than wl^ luiman wis- 
dom could ever calmly idevise. 

If the strength of a nation, in tfie mean tiinj^^ 
consists in the men on whom it may rdy, apd whQ 
are fortunately or wisely combined for its preserva*^ 
tion, it follows, that maimers are as important as 
€itber numbers or weahh ; and that cOrruptipn is to 
be accounted a princqml cause of the national de- 
clension and ruin. 

Whoevtt pereeSves what are ^ quidities of man 
In his excdlence, may easily, by that standai^, dis- 
tinguish lus defects or cortupdons. * If an intelligent, 
a coui&geous, and «n aflS^onate mind, constitutes 
the perfection of his nature, remarkable failings in 
aay of^those particulars must proportionally avik or 
debase ius character. 

We have observed, that it is the happiness of the 
inffividual to jnake a ri^ choice of hi9 ccHid^cti 

SI 
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that this ehbice vnH kad him to lose in sodu^ the 
sense of a persoaal initerest ; and, in Ae conaideta* 
tion of what is due to the whole, to stifle those anxi- 
eties which relate to himself as a part* 
. The natural disposition of man to humanity, and 
the warmth of his tsempier, may raisehis chancter to 
thb fortunate pitch. His elev»tioi;i,in a great meas- 
lue, dqi^ends on the form of lus society ; but he 
can, without incurring the charge. of comqition, 
acoommodafee himself to great variations. in the con- 
slittttiQiis of govenunem. The same inl^;rity, and 
vigorous sjmitt which, in democratical states, len- 
ders him tenacious of his equality, may, under, aris- 
tocracy or monarchy, lead him to maintain die 
subordinations established* He may entertain, to- 
wards the difleoent rwks of men with whom he b 
yoked in the state, maxima of respect and of can- 
dour ; he may, in the choice of his actions, follow a 
prindple of justice and of honour, which the con- 
^derations of safety, preferment, or profit, cahnot 
e&ce. 

From our complaints of national depravity, it 
should, notwithstandii^ appear, that whole bodies 
of men are sometimes infected with an qudemical 
weakness of the head, or corruption oi heart, by 
which they become luifit for the stations tfaisy occu- 
py, and threaten the .states they compose, however 
flourishing, with a pro^ct of decay, and lof ruin. 

A <jiange of national manners for theworse, may 
arise firom a discontinuance of the scenes in. which 
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the talents of men were happily culti^ated^ and 
brought into exerdse ; or from a change in the pre* 
vailing opinions relating to the constitiients of hon*. 
our or of happiness. When mere riches, or cowt 
favour, are supposed to ccmstittite r»k ; the mind 
is mided from the • cohsidemtion of qosliliesMi 
which it ought to rely. Magnanimiiy, courage, aild 
the love of mankind, are sacriAbed to avistice.aixl 
vanity, or suppressed under a sense of dependence. 
The individual considers his community so £u* mty 
as it can be rendertd subservient to his persouri 
advancement or profit ; he states himself -in comi^ 
petition widi Ms feHow creatures ; and, urged by 
the pas^ibns of emulation, of fear and jealousy, cH 
envy and malice, he follows the maxims of an ani- 
mal destined to pi^eserve his separate existence, and 
to indulge his caprice or his appetite, at the expense 
of his species. 

On this corrupt foimdation, men become ^ther 
rapacious, deceitful, and violent, ready to tre^Mss 
on the rights of others ; or servile, mercenaiy, and 
base, prepared to relinquish theur own. Talents, 
capacity, and force of nund, possessed by a person 
of the 'first description, serve to plunge himlfae^eep' 
er in misery, and to sharpen the agony of cruel pas- 
sions ; which lead him to wreak on Ins fdlhw- 
creatures the torments that prey on himself. To a 
person of tibie second, imagination, and reason itself, ' 
only serve to point out false objects of fear and de- 
sire, and to mnlt^ly the subjects of disappointment 
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and of momeiitery joy. In either easpc, and %rfsdttr 
we suppose Aat corrupt men aiire wrged by covemu s- 
ness, or betrayed by fisar, and WidiOHtspeeifyiiig^ tht 
ciinies wilichfioife either disporilion tlity tti^ pie- 
pared to commit, we may saftiy afili&« widi Soc* 
hites, ^ Ttkat every master ahoald pn^ he.nqrnot 
iheet with such a alave $ and evmy audi pcsnon» 
being iitffit for liberty, sbottkl imploe dttt he mof 
meet widi a merdfol itlaeaer.'' 

Man, under tMs measure of eomiptko, aMwitgfa 
lie may be b6uglit for a shve by thostt who ioiow 
ho^ to turn Us iacukite and hia latknirtD fioflt ; 
and aKhougti, Whdt kept linder praperMstr^ilB, lib 
neighbourhood naay be convenieM or nscfiil; yet is 
certainly uAfit toactonthefeothigofiiilflbendoaoi* 
))%iati(m or conceit vAA hia ftflotr cneattms ; Us 
tifittdts *^ad<Beigd to ftitendai^or aarnh a t e ; he 
is not willing to act for the preservadon iif iithii; 
nor deserves ihk any other should 'faasard hiaown 
sd^lbrhiiB. 

Thb aetiiid i[>haricter of iMRkuui, iiKan liiHc, n 
lAe >art««t aft ¥^ ^ !the best cohdl&B^ iriiiidodbc- 
%IN;^ Ihk^d ; aiid natfom of die iKatadeacas^^ 
^tt»% obKged 4br then- |>ie8ei^«ti^ 

^odd disposition of their meiidMrs,. but libcivte 
fhoGe pitted histitntitms, by which the wnkeM 
irc restraanedirom die oommisnon ofcrino^and 
"flie cowardly, ot Ae selfiah, ate made to 'ooalrib- 
litt theiir paxt to the ptd>fic deftnoe or |jwa|i c iily> 
By mcttiaof such instttudons, and die wise 



lions of gofvemment, nations are enabled to subsist, 
and even to prosper, under very di&rent degrees of 
compfion, or of pablio integrily «: ' 

So long as the majctrily of a people am supposed 
toltat on maxims of probitjr, the eKsmple of the goodt 
and even the caation of the bad, give a genera} siip^ 
pearance of integrity^ snd of inaDoena& Where 
snenaittto cme another objects of sibction and of 
confidence, where they are genevally disposed not to 
offetxl, government may be ren^ ; and evccf pcr» 
son nnay be treated as innocent, l31 he is found 
to be guiky. As the subject, m this case, does not 
hear of' the crifocs, so he neednot be told of die 
punisbiMats inOiirtediQO persons ct a difierent char^ 
acter* But where. the manners of a peiqileaietoon- 
.Bidenhfy chai^edfor die worse, every subject must 
stand on his guard, tad gov^emment itsetf must act 
OBDi suittdile maximsiof fear and distrust. The ixsii- 
Tiduai^ no longlbr fit to b& indulged in his prete»- 
aions to personal conadderation, indepenience, or 
j f o c doni , each. of which he would turn to abuser 
siU8t.be tattg^ by cKtermd force, and from modires 
•oCdEmr, to coBnterfeit those c&cts of ihnooenoe, and 
idf dutf ^ to whkzfa h&ia not diiqposed ; he mwt be 
refoTsd t» die whip, orihe g9bbet» lor arguments in 
ttippofft of a caution, which the state now requires 
imn to assimtc» on a s u p p os iti on dftt he is iiiscnsibie 
to the nnttms which recomnwnd the prsctioe of 
ictstuei 
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The rules of despotfem are made for the govern- 
ment of corrupted men. They were indeed IrAdir- 
ed on some rcmai1ud>le occasions, e\nen under the 
Boman commonwealth ; and the bloody axe, to 
tfcrrify the citiaen from Ins crimes, and to repd die 
casual andlemporary irrupdons of vice, was repeats 
cdly committed to the arUtnuy wifi of the Adatfor. 
l%ey weie finally estaM&died on the mins of the 
sejiMibfic itself, .when eitlier the iptopk- became too 
corrupted far : £ree«ldm, or when the magistrate be^ 
esontie t6o conrtipted to resign his dictatorial pernor. 
This species of govermnent comes naturaBy in .tibe 
termination of a coBitifiuedand growing currapden ; 
but has, no doubt, in some initinees,ccmie too aoon^ 
and* has sacrificed remains of virtue, tfaaft dtscmdn 
better fiite, to At jealoifsy of Qnrants, who woe ia 
fasste to augment dieir power. This method* ef 
gbvemm^it cannot, ii sueh* cases, fidl fo intibdilee 
thttt measure of corruption, against whose exteraal 
effects it is desired as a remedy. ' When fear is -sug- 
gested as the oiily motive :to duty, every art be- 
comes * rapacious or base. And tins me^ine, if 
applied^ a healthy body, is sure to o^eate 4k 
dbtemper, which in other cases it h destined to 
cure. 

This h the mannerof gdvernment into wluch ibe 
covetous, and the arrogant, to seidate ^ir uhhsppf 
desires, would hurry*tfaeir f<^ow creatures ; it is a 
manner of government to which the timorous and 
the sen lie submit at discretion ; and when these 
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characters of the rapacious and the timid difride 
maiddbady even the virtues of Antoninus or Trs^cao 
do no more than apply, with candour and.Mrith vigr 
or, the whip and the sword ; and endeavour, bf 
the hopes of reward, or the fear of punishment^ to 
find a speedy and a temporary cure for the crimes^ 
or the imbecilities of men. 

Other states may be more or less corrupted ; ttqi 
has G<uTuption &r its baus: Here justice msgr 
sametimes direct the arm of the despodcalsovov 
dgp ; but Ae name of justice is.most comm^oJly 
employed to ^gnify the interest or the c^nice of a 
reigpmg • power. Human. soeiety, susfoqytihife.of 

s^cb a variety of formsi , hec^finds the simplest of alh 
The. toils and possessions of many, are destined- to 
OTSuay the passions of one or a &w ; andtbecwlf 
parties thflNt remain s^nong mankindy axe thex^pres^ 
sor who demands, and* the oppressed w;ho. doie* not 
reSusei. 

Nations, whiie^ey were entitled to a milder. &le» 
a» in the case of the Greeks, rq^eatedly conqueisdy 
have been reduced to this condition by military 
force. They have reached it too in the xnaturityof 
their own dq>ravations ; when, like the Bpmans^ 
returned from the conquest, and loaded with tb^ 
spoils of tl^ wwld, they, give loose toiacdon, and to 
^lime^tDQ bold and too frequept for the correctioii 
of ovdinaiy govemmfnt ; and when the s^^oicd of 
justice, dropping with blood, and perpetually requir- 
ed to su^)ress accumulating dborders on erery^^de, 
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cdoUnolongerawiiEtthedelftys oiA pccaulioaft o^ 
mi adminbtmtkm fettered t^ kwa.* 

It i8» however, well known fimn die Urttxy of 
ttuAiod, flttt cmTuptkm ci Ihis, or of any odier 
degree, is noi: pecidkur to nations in their declkie,€r 
in the resuk of signal prosperiQr, and ^tit advan* 
ces in the arts of commeroe. Hie bands of socie^^ 
indeed, in small and infiv^ estaUishmenta, affe gai- 
ecally strong ; and thdr subjects, either by an ardent 
def0laoB to their own tribe, or a vehement aniiMai- 
tf against eneaaies, and l^u vigorous courage fowd- 
ed on both, are well qualified to tirge, or tosusthiBt* 
Ihe fcitune of a growing community. But die sit* 
age and the barbarian have given, notwidistandix^, in 
Ae case of entire nadcns, some examples of a weak 
and tiiBoixms efaaEacter.t They have, in more in- 
atanees, fiilen into that species of comipdon n^hidi 
we hawe abeady deacribed in treating of barbarmis 
nations ; they have made n^ine their trade, not 
mecelr as a species of warfime, tr Mnik a v&ew to 
enridi dieir commufuty, but to possess, in property, 
wbat Ifaey learned to prefe* even to the ties of iJbc- 
lion or of blood. 

In the lowest stale of comtaereial arts, tfaefSB* 
aions fix- wealdi, and fyt dominion, have esdiibitod 
actoes of. oppression or aervMity, which the most 
finished corruption of the aarogGBit, the cowardfyy 
and the meiecaitfy^ ^nnded ^a the deue of pracur- 



* Stllust Bell. Cataliiuriiim. 
t The buterou natio&s of Siberia, io geMnl> are terrile ttd timid 
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ing» or the fe9r Gf Ipaiq^ A &il^9» qquU |U)6f»^ 
peed In such caato^ the v|cfs» of mpm )iiiWf#tia|&. 
ed )yy fymx^ 9od waived t^ ^pUq^ H^;m4^^ t0 
riot at. largS) and to produae time, wtim ei^f^tv^ 
Pa^iea acccMndingly uiutey or aiq^flmtey oa the m»x- 
imS'Qf a gwg (tf robbers t Ikcgr jwfiofice to mtpnasi 
the tfttdflpeit affi^ons of honiaii lumired The pa-i 
rent auf^pMe^ the iiw:kcit.fqr itevesi evra by the salo 
t£ his oivn chUdrari ; the cottage coaaes to be s 
sanctuaty for the weak and the defenceless straA* 
ger s and die ri^ts of hoqpitaKQr, olten so sacrad 
amoi^ nations in their pnmiliye statCi ^om^ to be 
violated, like evety other tic of humanityi wilhqft 
fear or nsmorae.^ 

NaticHis which, in later periods of l^Msk iiutHilfi 
becraie eminent for civil wisdom and juslke,.had« 
perhaps, la afqnner age, paroxysms of lawless dia^ 
ord^r, to wfaioh this description might in pan be ap« 
]>lied» The vary policy by which they arrived a)t 
their degree of national fi^ajty^ waa deviaed aa « 
remedy for outrageous abuse* The estaUishmeafi 
of order was -dated from tbe oonpaifKion <tf lapea 
and murders; indignation, and private revei^e, weqa 
the pi^ieiples oaii4iich wtions pfoceededto tfaeexii 
pulftioti of tyrantsi to the emaiu»^tioa of man** 
kind, and the fuU qxplanation. of theur* political 
rights* 

DeCacts of gov^mma| md of hw mqr be, iii 
some cases, considered as a symptom of i 
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aftd^f^tirtoe. Btit^efaei^ power i^alfeadftes^^ 
edy vvlierellie sthing ait; imwilfing to suffer t«tram 
^ Ijhe weak unable to fifid a protectioD, the defiects 
d law are xdjAs of the most perfect ccmiption. 

Among rude nations, government is often defec- 
ttve; bodi because men are not yet acquainted with 
d the evils for "windh polished nations have endear- 
oured to find a redress ; and because, even where 
evik of the most flagrant nature tiave long aflicted 
die peace of society, they have not 3ret been aUe 
to apply the cure. In die progress of civilization, 
new distempers break forth, and new remedies are 
aj^ilied ; but tbe lemedy b not alwa3rs ap]^ed the 
moment the distemper appears ; and laws, dioogfa 
suggested by the commission of crimes, are not the 
qrmptom of a recent corruption, but of adeaireto 
find a remedy that may cure, perhq)s, scnne invetc- 
rttte evil which has long afflicted the state. 

There are o6miptions, however, under which men 
stitt possess the vigor and the resolution to correct 
themselves. Such are the violence and the outrage 
which accompany the collision of fierce and daring 
q^ts, occupied in the struggles which sometimes 
precede the dawn of civil and commercial impnyve- 
ments. In such cases, men have irequiody dis- 
covered a remedy for evib, of which tbeir owa 
misguided impetuosiQ^, and superior force of mind, 
were the principal causes. But if to a dqxraved 
disporiticKi, we suppose to be joined a weakness of 
spirit 2 if to an admiration and desire of riches, be 
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joined aq avemon to dwgP^ or lumness ; if tboae 
orders of men whose valor \^ required by the piA)- 
lic, cease to be brave ; if the members of society 
in general have not those personal qualities whifli 
are required to fill the stations of equality or qf hon- 
our, to which they are invited by the forms of tbf 
state ; they must sink to a depth from which thqir 
imbecili^^ even x^oce than their, depraved incliofir 
tiona, may prevent their ri^ 
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OF LUXURY. 



Wb are iar from being agreed on the application 
pf the term luxury^ or on that degree oi its mean- 
ing which is consistent ti^th national jMiosperity) or 
^th die moral rectitude of our nature* It is some« 
times emjdqyed to signify a manner of life which 
we diink necessary to dvilization, and even to h^ 
piness. It i% in our panegyric of polidied i^es, the 
{ment of arts, the support of oommercci and the 
minkter of national greatness, and of c^uience. It 
is, in our censure of d^;enera(te manners, the source 
flf -corruption, and the presage of national declension 
and ruin. It is admired, and it bblamed ; it is treat- 
ed as ornamental and useful, audit is proscribed as 
anccp 

With all tins diversity in our judgments, we are 
genendly unifcmn in en^>lqying the term to signify 
that complicated apparatus which mankind devise 
fcr the ease and convenience of life. Their build- 
mgs, furniture, equipage, clothing, train of domes- 
tics, refinement of the table, and, in genend, all that 
assemblage which is rather iitfended to please die 
fincy, than to obviate real wants, and which is mther 
ofiuttn^ital than useAil. 

When we are disposed, thev^ore, underdie i^* 
pdlation of luxury, to rank the enjoyment of these 
tiiiqgs among the vicea» we either tacidy refer to die 
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Iiabitft of 8eiisiiafit3r, d6bauclier]r, ^rod^;dHy, vaiil^, 
and anrc^ance, with wbi<ih tile posses^<Mi t£ Mgh 
fortune is sotnetimes attended ; or we atpprehend a 
^0€rttdn Hiciasure of idiat is necessaiy to htiinan 1^, v 
beyond idiich all enjoyments are supposed to be 
extsesstve and vicious. When, on the contmry, 
luxury is made an article of national lustre and fefic- 
*ity, we only Aink of it as an i n no c ent consequenoe 
of the utequd distribiltioh ofwealth, luid as amelh- 
od by whidi dUferent ranks are rendered mutually 
dependent, and mutually useful. The poor are 
made to practise arts, and the rich' to reward Acm^ 
The public itself is made a gaofier by what seems tb 
waste its stock, and it receives'a perpetual increase 
of wealth, from the mfluence of diose growing s^pe- 
tites, and ddicate tastes, whidi seem to metiaoe con- 
sumpticm and ruin. 

It is certiun, that we must either, togedier widi 
die commercial arts, snflbr their fruits to be enjoy- 
ed, and even in some mbasum admired ; or, fike die 
Spartans, prohibit the art itself, while we are afhud 
of its ccmsequences, or while we diink tiiat the coft- 
Teniences it brings exceed what nature requires, 
fiut we tMy propose to stop the advancement of 
arts at any stage of their piiogress, and still mcut the 
ceftsure of luxiuy from diose who are not advanced 
so &r. Hie housebuilder anddie carpenter at Sparta 
were Umited to the use of the axe and the saw ; but 
iff Spartan cottage might have passed tot apdaoe 
in' Thrace ; and if the dispute were to turn on 
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tfie pctservatm of buimm life^ as the standaid «f 
what b moratty lawfal^ ^ facultieB of pbysisy aa 
iroUaaof ni«raliQr, wo^M probably divide on Mie 
-^ul^jeoty mSi leave every i^vidual) as ast presi^ 
«p(y txi^fiml some rvXtftov himself. Thecasuist, 
lor th^ most paitj ctauMisrs t)ie pvaolice of his own 
age aod oonditicyias^ t^tpodaB^ iac mankind* If in 
one $^ or cao^tioa'hO;GoiidBma.the use of a caacb, 
in ano^y he, woidd h^^ no less ce^uned the .weaiv» 
ing jof shoesi an4 thei very ^laon ivho exdaiaiy 
against the firsV would probably not have spared the 
MCQody. if itjiad not bean already, femiliar in i^fs 
befi^rehis own* A cenaoc bonx in a cottage, and 
agcustomed to sleep- upon strsf^nr, f]a?a not propose 
ijagX men should retusn to the woods andthe cayfs 
for shelter ; he admits the reasonableness and the 
utUity.of what is already fiimiliar; and aj^rehends 
an excess and conuption, only in the newest iefine> 
aent<)f the rvHi^ggenisnajion. 

The plergy of Europe have pre^died abpcesuv^ 
^ agw^st evoiy new fiishion^ and every innovatiiHi 
lA dress* The mode^ of youth are a subject of oen^ 
suns to.the old ; and modes of the last age, in tholr 
tfimtfi ^Wtterof ridicule,. tQ the flippspt, and the 
i^oungi Of this thereis not alwiays a better account 
jtp. b0 ipven^ than that the old are disposed to be 
seveiie, and the young to he mercy. 

The aqgnment against many of die con|Vepiieiices 
of life, drawn from ti)e mere /oonsideFalioii ctf ^ir 



<f the wivagp, wiiQ diayuftjM frow «te ftPBt- a i pKn i' 

inautftaa tbe.v«%«rthe fapb -* (^ animKMiw'' 
li«t Bug^ saiTv '^fiptad tbeir divtBUiog upder Ai* 
sodt; jtfaqr gatliemii. (jbcarfoodia |^ fbi^j tbQF 
aHayed liieir tturat fion Jlie fimntun j- . .and ifaar 
weie clothed la dnespcab oi! tti^ beMt.AiQF..bi4 

require fitsm tbe <iiirth CnutawUcii «he is qiMl aor 
aurtowmd to yidd? Tfa& boir of o|ur fctfaer is iit 
wady totk strong for our arms; and .tb^ iRid facMl 
facigins to lord it in the Jiyqads^^" 

Tluiy .die HuvalMt loaf haye fouflA in.llie pfb^ 
oeedings of evoy <ag|ei those tofacs of Uaqie> iam 
addchJbeus so much disposed to anai^ ifie man* 
ners of his own ; and onr embanwsBieot cm die sob* 
ject is, {HF'liaps, but a^art of t|iat |;e^^ 
ivluch we wideigoy in tsjriag to dfiin^ nxpal ishas* 
acters by ext«roal dnain^Btsacfits, wi^^ xnM^ or 

nsv nD^ tM». ni^apA^ m ii ii ftulftft^in dlC^iniBd'9fld.^^fi 

1moM« One laan fiads a vm^ in the Mieai«ig4(f:ibi« 
ca; a9Kaliar4aQsiu>t|QflAess4hefiibfiebefiM|-aad 
tt^r^nasntiaie, it be triie» that a pcnoamay tuQ^dsHa^ 
od in maaufiiqliMe eidnr^ptwieor £09; dU bMMf 
skMp la the fields, or lod^ va a pahoe ;. tr^a^ mpfm 
carpet, or filaot bis feot pn tbe gpoundi^wUyk die 
miodeidier retains^ or has losti&s p^^etRttioot and 
its v^oTy ^^ ^^ heait itsaflEecdiMi to jounkiad, it 
18 vauiy ucdtrapy siichciwiimstance^to-aBckfiirtfar 
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dislUKttichs of Tktue and vice, or to tax fhe pdish- 
ed citizen with weakness tar any i^ati of his equi- 
page, or for his wearing a fur, in which$ peihaps, 
some savage was dressed befiHe him; Vani^ b not 
dis&igui^ied by ai^ peculiar species of dreast It 
is betrayed by the Indian in the fantasdc assort^ 
ments <rf his pkimes, his shelfe, his parQr coloured 
fiirsi and in the time he bestows at the glass and the 
tdklet Its projects in tibe woods and in the town are 
the same i in the one^ it seeks^ with the visage be- 
danbed^ and with teetii artifieiaUy slained, for that 
admiration, which k courts in the other widi a gild« 
ed equipage, and liveries of state^ 

Polialied natiidRs^ m their progrtes^ b^en come to 
surpass ^ rude in modenition, tmd severity of man-: 
ners; '" The Greeks,** says Thucy^es, " not long 
ago, like barbarians, wore golden spangles in the 
hair, and went armed in times of peace;'' l^mplic-^ 
iff (^ dress in this peofde^ becraie a mark of po^ 
Utenessi smd the mere materials With wMch the 
body i» nourished or clothod; are probably of littte 
oonsequenoe to aby people; We must look for the 
chBrectsfs of men in the qualities of the minB^ nol 
in the species of their food^ or in the mode of thdr 
apparel* What are now the ornaments of the gmve 
and Severe; what is owned to be a real conveniency , 
wele onoe the fof^ieries of youdi, or were devised 
to please the efeminate; The new&shion, indeed^ 
is ofiben the marie of the coxcomb ; but we frequent* 
W change our feshions' wMiout multiplying cox^i 
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oombs, or iflcfeasing the tn^adures of oiu* vanity and 

Aie tlie apptdbensionsof the severe, tbcrefbre, in 
eveiy ^e^ equally groundless and unreasoBaUe ? 
Are we never to dn^ any error in the article of a 
refinem^t bestowed on the means of subsistence^ or 
the conteinences of life ? tlie &ct is, that men are 
perpetually exposed to the commission of enor in 
this article, not menely wher6 they are accustomed 
to high measures of accominodation, or to any par- 
ticular q)ecies of food, but wherever these ot^ects, 
in general, may come to be preferred to thdr char- 
acter, to their country^ or to mankind i th^ actu* 
ally commit such eiror^ wherever th^ admire pal- 
try distinctions or frivolous advantages ; wherever 
they shrink from small inconveniences, and are in- 
capable of dischai^ng their duty with vigor. The 
use of morali^ on this subject, is not to limit mea 
toany particular species of lodgpg, diet, or dodies ; 
but to prevent Aeir considerii^ these ooov^oienccs 
as the principal objects, qf human life. And if we 
are asked, where th^ pursuit of triling accommoda- 
tions should stop, in order that a man may devote 
himself entirely to the faig^ engagements qf life ? 
We may answer, that it should stop where it is. Tlus 
was. the rule followed at Sparta i die ofcgfct of the 
rule was, to preserve the heart entire fiir the public, 
and to oGCtqiy men in cultivating their own nalare, 

not in accumulating wealth, and external coavcnicn- 
ces. It was not expected otherwise, that Ae axe 
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«r the saw should be attended with greatp* political 
advants^, than the plane and the chisd. When 
Cato walked the streets of Rome without hfs robe, 
and without dioes, he did so, most probably, .in con- 
tempt of what his countrymen ^I'cre so prone to ad- 
mire ; not in hopes of finding a virtue in one 3pecies 
of dress, or a vice in another. 

Luxury, therefore, considered as a predilection in 
favour of the objects of vanity, and the costly mate- 
rials of pleasure, is ruinous to the human charac-^ 
ter ; considered as the mere use of accommodations 
and conveniences which the age has procured, rather 
depends on the progress which the mechanical arts 
have made, and on the degree in which the fortunes 
of men are unequally parcelled, than on the disposi- 
tions of particular men either to Vice or to virtue. 

Different measures of luxury are, however, vari- 
ously suited to different constitutions of government. 
The advancement of arts supposes an unequal dis- 
tribution of fortune ; and tht means of distinction 
they bring, serve to render the separation of tanks 
more sensible. Luxury is, upon this account, apart 
from all its moral eftcts, adverse to the form of de- 
mocratical government ; and, in any state of society, 
can be sstfdy admitted in tiiat degreie only hi which 
the members of a community are supposed of ime- 
qual raidt, and constitute public order by tiie rela- 
tions of superior and vasssd. High degrees of it 
appear ssdutary, and even necessary, in monarchical 
and mixed govermnents ; where, besides, tile encoiir- 
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agement to arts and commerce, it serves to give 
lustre to those hefeditaiy or i^onstitutional dignities 
which have a place of importance in the pcditical 
system. Whether even here luxiir|r leads to abase 
peculiar to ages of high refinement and opulence, 
we shall proc^ tp consider in the following sec- 
tions. 



SECTION III, 

t 

or THB eOB&VPTZOV IKCIDIITT TO POLIflHE» NATIOITS. 

Luxury and corraption are frequently coupled 
together, and even pa§^ for synonymous l^rms. 
But, in order to avoid any dispute about words, hy 
the first we may understand that accumulation gf 
wealthy aad that refinement on the ways of enjoying 
it, which are the objects of industry » or the fruits of 
mechanic and commercial arts ; and by the second 
a real weakness, or depravity of the human charactert 
which may accompany any state of those arts, and 
be found under any external circumstances or condi- 
tion whatsoever. It remains to inquire, what are the 
ccMTupticHis incident to polished nations, arrived at 
certain measures of luxuiy, and possessed of certain 
advantaiges, in which they are generally supposed to 
excel ? 

We need not have recourse to a parallel between 
^the manners of entire nations, in the extremes of 
civilizati(Mi and rudeness, in order to be satisfied, 
that the vices of men are not proportioned to their 
fortunes ; or that the habits of avarice, or of sensu- 
ality, are not founded on any certain measures of 
wealth, or determinate kind of enjoyment. Where 
the situatioQs of particular men are varied as much 
by their personal stations, as they can be by the state 
of national refinements, the same passions for inter- 
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est, or pkasote, pievail in evety conditknu Thejr 
arise fiom temperament, or an acquired admiration 
of property; not from any particidar manner of life 
in which liie parties are engaged, nor from any par- 
ticular qpedes of property which msf have oecu- 
pied their cares and dieirwiAes. 
* Temperance and modetation 2a«, at least, as fie- 
ifatat among those whom we c^ the supmor, as 
Attyafeamong die lower classes of Men; and how- 
ever we may aftt the cAsMeter ci sdbtiely lo mere 
daeapness of diet, and oter aecomtnoduioBs witb 
which any particular age, or mnk of men, appear to 
be contented, it b weH loiown, that* cosily mafteriab 
arenoi necessary to constitxitcf a ddsiiueh, nw prsft- 
gacy less frequent under the thatkdied roof, than un- 
der the lofbp- ceffing. Men' grow equity ftmiSar 
with diflferent conditkms; reed ve equal pteasnre, and 
are equatty slllured td aensuafity in the palace and in 
tlie cave. Their acquirfiig* in ddier, habits of in- 
temperance or sbth, depends, on the rMuuion of 
ddier pursuits, and on die <lisiasiie of • the nund lo 
ddier engagements. If die aiecdons df the Inat be 
awake, and the pasnons of love, admii^on, or an- 
ger, be kindled, die costly furniture df the paiaoe, 
as wdl as the homely accommodations of die cot- 
tage, are neglected ; and men, when roused, reject 
tfad^ repose ; or, when fritigued, embiaoe it alfte 
on the silken bed, or on the couch of straw. 

We are not, however, from iftnce to conclude, 
that luxury, widi all its concomitant drcumstaDCes. 
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which eidicr sme to fiMrcmr te- iaereme^ or miiioii^ 
ui 4ki amuigeineiits .of eiviltMNBaelgr, ftUowut as 
eofisequffice&y oA hare no'eflbet tontbe dnMhcfoi^ 
tage of national nien&ers. If.thaiiTespiteifriAn imbH 
tic daqgers and trouUeafHf^ie]^ giveft»ft*tei8ucis:'for 
the practice of coouMfcpl wUh tet^Wtiniifli^'.x)! JA* 
ciMaed»^Moadi8iJflf9<tf;,n9tio^ if Aeiin* 

divi^wly not caUqi to uiil^ Wkhjhi^iceitirtiy^ bel^ 

tapumite htf >priyfttfi* adiy a w ttBC hiV^^imyiimi him 
beMm^ fftwlinate, ,mereerttryi ^ssAsmtmAn fiofc 
beeauae ptea i iiiy s ^apd ptefitetare hecomeaaac.ai'* 
liirmg, butbecittae he has fewer .cab 
otfier ot^eotfr ; aiid b^eauae. hi» has moit^ eMom^^ 
ment ta study hb pei^amd^ advantages^ tnd pursM 
Ua aeptrale ioti»»8f»« * . . ' ,« 

If the dbfiaritiea loi ladkrand fiirtttne^ ivfaidi aie 
oeoesaavy to the purauit ^or eafoyilient of luxuiy^ in* 
tro^ee .fiA^^ graunds of pveoodenigreiid ectini^tei^ 
i^ on the mere oonaldtvaldoiis of befog rich or 
pooiv one oader of men we^ ii!i their onm qapvehm- 
aioni (^^ted^ another debased ; if one ber criwuB t d * 
lypioud, oofther tteai% dejtcted ; and every lahk 
iftits [daee, fikethe ^yxBnt^ whdthinks tkat nafioM 
saejoadeifcr Mmself^ be disposed to afisume onlhr 
rig^ t^hiWifciBd ; ahhoug^, .upoRitfaeK:oinpmfioo, 
tfie Ug^. oixkr' may be kaat corrupted ; or from 
eAjWHioti, asda aesoBof ^perscnri dignily^ have sMtft 
good qualitiesi roroaii^Bg ; yet the one becoiuag 
vetsoMmy wk aervdle} the other ioiperious and 
anro0wt ^ botii rejganUess of justice and of merit; 
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Ae vliofe miniF in ttix n i i i f ' l i ; end As nmuicn of li 
aocitty dunged Icr ibc woitoe^ in proportioii as ite 
amnbcis tutm toMt on primd^les of eqinfitf, is- 
dependency or frecllomj ' 

Upon this viewi and eonsidlering the meijls ^ 
nen in the diMlraot, a iteeie ehange fimn theliabilB 
of a repobttc to Aoee of a toonatoliy ^ fimn the tore 
of eqadhy^ ID the sense of a striwnfiaatiQn feiaidod 
tm birth, titles, and fixtune^ is a species 6f com^ 
lidD teflUBikind. Botthisdi^^iwof contiptioii is 
rfitt eoosisi30Ot>^tfar the safety and pffSflfien^ of soiBC 
naftons; it admits of a vigoioos c ouj a gt y hy which 
tibe rights of individnals, ud of kingdons^ Mqr ho 
long preserved* 

Under the form of monaidiy, wh3e yet in its 
v^^, superior fortuBe is, indeed, one mask by 
irtiidi the different orders of men are distrngnidiedi 
but there are scnneodier ingiediento, malhout vhi<^ 
vredtlh k not admitted as a fboadatian of preoedaocyy 
and in&vonr of which it is often dequaed, and lav- 
ishidaNvay. Such are birth and titles^ the repnla^ 
tion vi courage, courtly mamieca, and a oestsin de- 
vatkm <^ mind. If iVe suj^oae duut diese diatinc* 
lions are £xgotten, and notM&ty itself oofy to be 
knoivn by the atmqptuoua retinue which monify atone 
may {»x)cure ; and by a lavish expense^ wfaieh the 
more recwt fortunes can generally fae^ semain; 
hurary must then be allowed to corrupt the mth 
narohioal as much as the rqmblieanaiaie^ and torn* 
trodttcea firtal dissection of ma nnct s, undtir which 
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anqtAre, <r M ditpb^rlfaeir unedAy Ivr^ nivretflftiM 
ofretfmibit&sn. 'i^egr^aiNr ittidi^liieFtkn^^ 
nobleBy nor the fidelity of subjedta ; thqr have duttg^ 
ed into eflfcituntts raemtyj ^keA^wnae «f faonbur 
whidi gave rales to dke personal oourage ; and isM 
a aervik baseness^ tfasftlofidtjr^ ivhibh bound each in 
his pbcfe isoim iRMiecfiate supetior, atid*the whole to 
thedvDiie.- 

NatimiB ase'inoatexpaitfd id ccmtaptioa fran -'d^ 
qoarter^'when lliemecdiaffdeal aits^ faeing^greotty ad» 
tanced, Airmsb numberless articles to be applied in 
omaAMiit lO' die person^ in fovniture, entertakunent; 
or equipage ; when such articles as die rich' akmi 
can procure are admired ; and -when consideration, 
precedence, and rank, are aeMidShglf made to de- 
pend oii fortune. 

lA & more Aide ^StiHt et-^ii^'ix^} although 
weialA be unequ^y d^Kded,-^theq>ttlent can amass 
only the*sim|jle means <# -suhsiisUence'j tkey can 
aniy fitt fte gr^ary, and^ ftfmi^ ^e stall ; i^eap 
Gfotti more eSxrfendied ields, ^Ad- drive their hards 
ovei* a larger piasture,- To enjoy their magnHI- 
cence, they mustKTeIn a crowd; and to secune 
tlislr p oB a^feto a s/^tfigy muat ' be^ surr6nnded with 
friends th&t espmis^ thtiv qiiarrfeU). • Their honours, 
to'wett as their safetyy consist^ in-^the numbers "vdio 
aMetid them ; 'and tiirif - personsd ^distinctions are 
taken 4itim^dieir -liberality, and sifpposed devatioa 
of fltind. In tiniuasier, the^ poBaessian of riches 
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tennke tteiOivnsrMwnioftchfiniMif 



ef mfpttHflMlgr te btsonae the guardina cf hun 
Ime^ ot liioffMh olyM of itflpeet tpd/sffiMiix^ 
Bttt wboiJtlMt bulky eoMrtilufm9flfiipejitb,tQd.of 
mak^'maffBSk99f»f om be e icrh i pyd fbrnfioo* 
wmsM I Bod when tbe yraduoe of tb^ mil vM9r l# 

fersonal saftf^ ; Ihe master mny become ^ «kl 
fUnsniMr oC Im on^f^lntP ; ^m*^ ^«r ifae ps^ 
if .ev^iy «u)]^t ta Juinse^f i be msy emplof th« 
materials of geoeroftity to feed a penKMial vaiH^, «t 

tel H^l^dflfc A ^ftdAir and ffijHUlUfltft feiM*i r w^nfi^k b^ft 

learped t» ««|ii9l9i::^ ^ ti9{iiHi^ of ^vak9e» 
fbttji among thfr fluceifsaiie^ /pf life. 
• Tbe Vprmaok i^at^p^.we.are tatdt wN» be sm; 
^ Upg ^ l^;i^r^«t,the. plope of their cQokxmm 
gppt«h^ oa.the 8i9fi» ^tb l^uft soldierf^ bhubcd 
9l ^ .^iifndsiifp ,be made ^ the accommndatiQp 
f|f .h)^ Qwiiiperspfi; .be oidered tbe fiirs and tha 

fBlipetft t9k J9e ii9tl(d|]^im 

and recoUected, t|uit be iraa to treat widi a m^PH 

not Tie #tb ^.pageaipt in coady attke and mag* 

mficeiice. 

Wheoy amtfl cii^cumalaaMa dnt pake Qo trifi fff 
th^ virtues or talenta of men, we have been accoft- 
tq^iwdtotfae air of auperiority ndiicb people offtr- 
time derive from dieir retinue, ive are apt to loae 
evciy aqofe^of diatipctioQ ariamg fravi OMcric, or 
even from abilitiea. WemteourfeSowcittsciiabv 
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tiiB flgwe atmywe iJhie'to^qMhe ; by thnrilMMhimi 
dwir dttm^ tlieireqiiip^^tt^thrti«d»<f.ilM^ 

Mtttnate of whtt in coccelfem ; and if the.aasM 
MiiMir itf bmim to be a* pageant in tfa&widitd 
liis fortune^ we mveitSideBs paj our eo«rt ti> Us 
statiotiy and look up with an envknis^ sti'vikii w dp* 
jeetedmindt towlmtis, in itaetf^ sciaradjr it to amuae 
cliOdnm ; thoogh^ when h is wont as a badge off 
disfinctioni k inflanies the ambition ef AiDoe ^M^odl 
die greats and strikes the mtikitude vitb anw and 



I* 



We judge of entire nations b)r ihe fatidiMlidM of 
a fisw mechanical arts, and think we are triking <if 
men, while we loe boasting d iMr eslates, txk 
dressy and'their palaces. The seme ifci wtudi we 
apply the terms, greaty land fiMe^ high tank^ and 
kgh HJe^ shew that we have^ on such occas&ons, tran»» 
fcrred the idea of perfection from the chamcter 49 
fle equipage; and that exc^Uence itself is^ in oar 
esteem, a mere pageant, addnied at a grtM ^eicpttnat 
by the labours of many WorknietiJ 

To those who orertook ftut stibtle ^Mmaftidns^ trf 
the imagination, it migfat appear, smce wtilMl can 
do no moi« tinn Mmish A^'ttiidris of^uMMt^ncey 
and purchase anim&l< pleastnes, tiiat 'cQi<irl!t6iMn^A 
and venality itseV; should keep pade MilJh ^r feara 
«f W2te!t^ wwidf ourappetittffor sensual'e^lijoymeiMisi 
andthaf xvhefe the appetite is satiated, and the f^ of 
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OTBitv ieiiMwi9d,'<lie «uftft 8k^ 
4iAjeeUiefi(»tiiiie. Biilthey 1^ 
flns Aat ridRS praeim, nor the diofee' tf .^riwdi 
^iindi coto^ the femrd ^ Ae weak^^ AMtidltnie 
4ie pi«aBS of tke covetous and die meroenary. 
Matim b ead^ aiilis6»l in aU her ^eiq^ b 

18 an opinion of-ealUDeiicey eonnecfeed wilk fiaitone ; 
iti» a sense of dftbascimeht aftenffing on povcsiy ; 
flinch rendhm us Mind to €V 
of the rich ; and inaenaUe to evei^r disgrate,' bat 
tfant of Ae peon It is tins urfBqppy appichcnai on, 
thait occasionally pi^q w a'es us for the desettiQa of 
cmydotj^^for a auhmisaion tb'Wdrf indignity, and 
for the conunission of every crime .that cui beac- 
aompliahed in saflbQr. 

Aorsogeebe was not more retiowned-fbr aobriety 
in his piivate statiao, and in the con^ct of a anp- 
posed diasimitlation, by wfaMi he aspired to aove- 
DBigQ power, than he conliaued to be, even dn tlie 
dvone of Indoatan* Sinnple, abatinent, and«vcre 
in his diet, and oAer pleasures, he stffl led the 
life of a hermit, and occupied his time wMk a 
seeming^ piinfiil af^licatiim to the aflBdrs of a great 
empire*^ . He quitted a station in which, if pkas- 
luehad ben his object, he miglit hate indulged his 
^uafi^ without reserve ; he made his wa^ to a 
^ of disquietude and care; he aimed at die 
nit of human greatness, in Ae possession of 

* GeraelliCareri. 
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ioH^erial fortime, not at Ae gratificMtoia of amoui 
appetite, or the eo^ofm&ax of ease. Superior to mu 
Slid plewure, as iv«U as to the fiseUogs of ntim^ 
he dethroned his &ther, and he imirda^d his broths 
ers, that he might roll on a carriage incnisted wkk 
fttamondand pearl ; Ihat his dqphants, his camels, and 
hb. horses, on the march, mig^form a line extendi 
ing many lef^;iies ; might jNPesent a glittering harw 
ness to the sun ; and loaded wUh treastnfe, usher td 
the view of an abject and admlrii^ crowd that aw* 
fid iMJefstx, in .whose presence they were to strilfie 
the foiehead on the ground, and be overwhelmed 
frith the sense of hb greatness, and nith that of thev 
own debasement. 

As these are the objects which pronqyt the desire 
of donunion^ and excite the ambitious to aim the 
mastery of their fidlow creatures ; so they inq)ife 
the ordviary nice of men with a sense of ittfimity 
ipd meanness, that {Hnepares ibsm to sufibr iodigni* 
ti(^ aiBui to become the proper^ of persons, whom 
they consider as of a rank' and a nature so much 
wpenor to the^ own. 

The chains of perpetual slavery, accordingly, a{^ 
pear to be rivetted in the east, no less by the pageant^ 
ry which is made to aocottqpany the possession of 
power, than they are by the fears of the sword, and 
the terrors of a military executioo^ In the west, as 
well as the east, we are wilfi^g to bow to the 
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spkodBd ecpiipage, and stend at anflMrfEd 
fitmi the pomp of a princ^ ^8ttite« We too nay 
be temied by the Crowns, or won by die sauks, 
of diose niriioak &iroar is riches and liaoocir, and 
wiioae displeasure is poverty and n^lect* We 
too may overiook the honours of die human aoul, 
firnn an admiiadon of the pageantries, that ac- 
company fortune. The procession of dcflbsamts 
harnessed with gidd might dazzle into slaves, tlie 
pec^le who derive ccxrup&m and weakness Irom 
the effect of their own arts and contrivanqf», as weE 
as tlioae who inherit servil^ from their 
and are enfeeUed by their natural 
and the enervating charmsi of their soil and thdr 
climate. 

It appears, theiefiore, that although the mere use 
of materials which constitute luxmy^ may be £i- 
tinguished from actual vice ; yet nations under a 
high state of the commerdal arts, are exposed to 
corruptiim) by their admitting wealdi, unsupported 
by personal elevation and virtue, as the great foun- 
dation of distinction, and by having theb attention 
turned on the side of interest, as the road to conad- 
eretion and honour. 

With this eflfect, luxury may serve to conupt 
democFBtical states, by introdudng a species of 
monarchical subordination, without that sense of 
Inrth and heredttaiy honours which render die 
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boundaries of rank fixed and determinate, and which 
teach men to ^ct in their stations with force and 

proprie^. It may prove the occasion of political 

I' 

corruption, even in monarchical governments, hf 
drawing req)ect towards mere wealth ; by casting a 
shade on the lustre of personal qualities, or &mily 
distinctions ; and by infecting all orders of men, with 
^^ual venality, servility^ and cowardice. 



SECTION IV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Thb increasing regard with xdiich men Appear, 
in the progress of commercial arts, to study their 
profit, or the delicacy with which they refine on their 
pleasures i even industry itself, or the habit <tf ap* 
plication to a tedious emplo3nnent, in which ho hon- 
ours are won, tnay^ jierhaps^ be considered as indi« 
cations of a growing attention to interest, or of 
effeminacy, contracted in the enjoymcMt of ease and 
convenjency. Every successive art, by which the 
individual is taught to improve on his fortune, is, in 
reality, an addition to his private engagements, and 
a new avocation of his mind fix)m the public* 

Corruption, however, does not arise from the abuse 
of Commercial arts alone ; it requires the aid of polit- 
ical situation ; and is not produced by the objects 
that occupy a sordid and a mercenary spirit, with- 
out the aid of circumstances that enable men to in- 
dulge in safety any mean disposition they have ac^ 
quuied. 

Providence has fitted mankind for the higher en« 
gagements which they are sometimes obliged to ful- 
fil ; and it is in the midst of such engagements that 
they are most likely to acquire or to preserve their 
virtues. The habits of a vigorous mind are fiDfmed 
in contending with difficulties, not in enjc^ing the 
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repose of a pacific stadon ; penetration and wisdom 
are the fruits of ezppieac^y tyit tiie kasons of re- 
tirement and Idisure ; ardour and generority* are the 
qualities of a mind roused and animated in the Gon« 
^|«ct of aonn tbilengf^ the tieailt iKit tlr nfte of 
rsfldction or knonledg^. The ipere intermissaon of 
national and politieal ^ifbrta is, notwitfastnodii^, 
somfistimes jmttakm ^ public good i ^ diere is 
no niistd^e nor^ Vkf^lj to footer the vices^ or to 
flatter the wenlmess, of feeble md intenssted men. 

If the oidinary i^ of policy^ or rather if a grow- 
ilig indiffemee toobjects of a public nature, shouUl 
pcerafl, and^ under 9f^ finpe constitution, put an end 
to those disputes of par^, and silence that muse of 
diasentioa which generally accon^ai^ the exercise 
of freedomy we may venture to iHX)eno6ticate cor- 
niption tP the national manners, as weU as remias- 
neas to th^ national q>irit. The period is ocmie, 
ir)¥^n no engagement, remaining on the part of the 
pilbtif:, private interest, andanimal pleasure, become 
die sovereign objects of care* When men, being 
rdieyed from the pressure of great occasians, be- 
stow their attention on trifles ; and having carried 
what they are pleased to call sentUnUty and delicacy^ 
on the 9ibject of eaop v molestation, as fiir as real 
^fcaluiess w foUy can go, have recourse t 
in ord^ to enhance the pretended demands, 
oumubte the anxieties, oi a sickly fancy, an 
UfidiQinf^ 
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In tlite oondition, mankind genendly flatter thdr- 
ami imbecilily undar ^e name dLpoUtmn^^ Th^ 
are penmaded, that the celebrated aidour, geaeixxii* 
tf^ and fardtude of former ages bordered on frenzy^ 
or wist the mere dfeeta of neceaaiQr, on men wJto 
had liot the means of enjoying tfaeil* eaae^ or thek" 
pkasure; Hiey cdngmtulale diemadivcb on havitig 
eaoqied the storm wfaidi reqahcd the eaLercite of 
sueh fttdttona virtues ; and with that vanity which 
adcomiMaiieB the human race in thehr meanest ccal* 
dttion, tbey boast of a seene of ^SksM^sA of hal- 
guor, or of foUy^ aa iUe standard df hunlan felicUy, 
and as furnishing the prdpeiest exereise of a rational 
nature. 

It is none of the least menacing symptoms of an 
age prone to degeneracy, that the minds of men be- 
come perj^exed in the discernment of merit, as 
mlieh as the spirit becomes enfeebled in conduct, 
and the heart misled in the cfaoifie 6i its objeotat 
The care of mere fortune is siqifieaed to con^itute 
wisdbm ; retiitment firam publie afiihrs, and W9I 
indifierena to mankind, leeeive tbs npf^uses df 
moderation, and of virtue. 

Great fortitude, and elevation of mind, have not 
always, indeed, been employed in the attainment of 
valuable ends ; but they are always respectable, and 
they are always necessary when we woukl ikct for the 
good of mankind, in any of the more arduous ata« 
tions of life. While, therefore, we blame their mia* 
application, we should beware ^ depreciating their 
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talne. Men rf a severe and sentea l ioios mowlity 
Imt not ^ways sufficicndy observed dus caulkm ; 
nor have they been duly aware of the comiptions 
th^ flattered, by the satire they empfejred agMost 
what is dMpuiag and prominent in the diancler of 
the human soul. 

It migfat have been expected, that» in an w^ of 
hopelesa debasementi the talents of DemoethflMB 
and TuUy, eiiren ihe Ut governed nBgpninity of a 
Mbcedonian, or the daih^ enterprise of a Caitfaap- 
nian leader, migM have escaped the acrimony of a 
satyrist,^ w^had so auaiy objects crf'conecSna in 
his view, and who possessed 4^ arts of dedanatiQn 
in so high a d^;ree. 

Jf demenif et 9aevo9 curre per Alpe*i 
Ut puerii pkuetu, et declamatioJiiUf 

m 

is pert of the flUberal censure wluch is thrown by 
this poet on the person and action of a leader, who, 
1^ las oottsage and conduct, in the very service to 
wUch the satDfe reiin>rpd, had wdl nig^ saved Us 
coui^ fiom the ruin with which it was at bat over- 
whefaned* 

M 

Heroes tfe mi)eh the tame, the point's ftpvcd, 
FVmh Mt ft Bdottfai's maiman to the 8w«de» 



is a distich, in which another poet of beautiful 
taints has attempted to depreciate a name, to, which, 
probably, few of his readers are found to aqnre, 



* Juvenal's tenth tttire. 
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If men must go wrcmg, their is a choioe of tfieir 
errors, as well as of their virtues. Amlntion, the 
love of personal eminence, an^ the desire of &me, 
although they sometimes lead to Ae commission 
of crimes, yet always engage men in pursuits that 
require to be supported by some of the greatest 
quailies of the human soul ; and if eminence is 
At principal object of pursuit, there is at lea^ a 
probability, that those qualities may be studied on 
whidb a real elevation of mind israised. But when 
public alarms have ceased, and contempt <^ glory b 
recommended as an article of wisdom, the sonHdhab- 
its^and mercenary dispoutions to which, under a gen* 
eral indi£brence to national objects, the members of a 
polishedor ccxnmercial state are expose, must prove 
at once the most eflSectuals uppression of everf lib- 
eral sentiment, and the most fatal reverse of all those 
principles from which communities derive their 
strength and tteir hopes c{ preserviAion. 

It is noble to possess happiness and independence, 
ddi^ w retirement, or in public life. The char- 
actoistic of the happy, is to acquit themselves well 
in evexy condition ; in the court, or in the village ; 
in die senate, or in the private retreat. But if they 
efiect any psvtkmlar station, it is surely that in which 
thrir actions may be rendered most extensively use- 
ful. Our considering mere* retirement, therefore, 
as a sjrmptom of moderation and of virtue, is either 
a remnant of that system, under which monks and 
anchorets, in former af;es, have been canonized ; or 
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proceeds fram a faaMt of thinking, wlndi ^ipeti^ 
equally fraught with moral cknrnpdan, fiom our eon- 
sideling public life as a scene for the gradficatioa of 
nerevani^, avariOe, aiid ambition; never as for- 
nishing die best oppc^tunity* fir a just and a happjr 
engagement of the mind and die beart 

Etnuladon, and die desire of power, arebutsony 
motives to public conduct ; but if they have been, 
in any case, die princlpd inducements fiptttn wfaidi 
m^n have taken part in die service tof didr oomtfty, 
any diminution c^ their prevalence or faroe is a real 
corrupdon of national manner ; and die pretended 
moderation assumed by dk higher ordets of men, 
has a fatal effect in idie state. The disntefated 
love of die public is a priitcipfe, without virfaidi some 
constitutions of government cannot subsist ; but 
when we consider how seldom this has appeared a 
reigning passion, we have litde reason to inqnrte 
the prosperity or preservation 6f ttadofia, in eveiy 
case, to its influence. 

li is sufficient, perhaps, under one fiirm of govern- 
ment, diat men should ix! Ibnd of theiriAdepeftdenDe ; 
that they should be ready to oppose usurpatioii, and 
to repel person^d indignities ; under anoAer, It is 
sufficient, that they should be tenacious of their 
rank, and of their honours ; and instead of a sed 
for the public, entertain a vigilant jealousy of fint 
rights which pertain to themselves^ When num- 
bers of men retain a certain degree of devaiioii and 
fortitude ; they are qualified to give a mutual diec& 
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to their several errors, 4pd are «^le to act in thM 
varied of aitn^tiom whii;^ the differpnt cooatitiitiaoq 
of govemmeat have prepared for their mcaaboEs ; 
but, uiM^r the disadvantages of a feeble ^irit» how* 
ever directed^ and however informed, no national 
constitution is safe ; nor can any degree of enlarge- 
Vient, to which a slate h^ arrivedi secure its polite 
inal welfisre. 

In states where pcopeitiry distinction, axid ideas* 
lire, are thrown out asbaiits to the imaginatioo, and 
inoentives to passion, the putdic seems toretj? £sa^ 
die preservation of its ppUtic^ life, on the degree of 
emulation and jealousy with which parties mutually 
oppose and restrain each other* The dewes of pre« 
fennent and profit in the breast of the cidflsen, are 
the motives from ixdiich he is excited to enter on 
public affiurs, andarethe c<Hwaderations which direct 
bis political conduct. The siqipression, therefore, 
of ambition, of party ansmo^, and of public envy, 
is probably, in every such case, net a refprmatkn, 
but a symptom of weakness, and a piielude to more 
sordid pursuits, and ruinous amusements. 

On the eve of such a revolution in mannen, the 
hig^ ranks, in every mixed or monarchic gov- 
ernment, have need to take care of themselves. 
. Men of business, and of industry, in the inferior sta« 
tions of hfe, retain their occupations and are se ci|r- 
ed by a kind of neces»ty, in the possession of those 
habits on which they rely for their quiet, and for the 
moderate enjoyments of life. But the higher orders 
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of men, if they relinqaish Ae state, if'thejr cease to 
possess that courage and elevation of mind, and to 
exercise those talents which akt; employed in its de- 
fence and in its government, are, in reality, by the 
seeming advantages of tfieir stad<Hi| become tbe 
refose of that society of which they once were the 
ornament i and from being the most respectdile, 
and the most happy, of its members, are become die 
most WKtched and comq>t« In their approach to 
thb condition, and in the absence of every manly 
occupntioti, they feel a dissatisbctimi and languor 
which they cannot explain ; they pine in the midst 
of apparent enjoyments ; or, by the variety and ca- 
price d their different pursuits and amusements, 
exhibit a state of agitation. Which, Vkc the disquiet 
of sickness, is not a proof of enjoyment or pleasure, 
but of suflering and pain. The care of his build'* 
ings, hb equipage, or his table, is chosen by one ; 
literary amusement, or some frivolous study, by 
another. The sports of the country, and die diver- 
sions of the town ; the gaming table,^ dc^, horses, 
and wine, are employed to fiU up the blank of a list- 
less and^ unprofitable Ufe« They ^>eak of human 
pursuits, as if the whole difficult were to find some- 
thing to do ; they fix on some frivolous occupatioQ, 
as if there was nothing that deserved to be done ; 

* These different ocea^lions difier from each other, in respect to their 
dignity and their inooeenee ; tmt none of them are the iehoob firom vhieh 
nen are brought to susUin the tottering fortane of nationa ; thcjare 

equally ayocationt irom uhat ought to be the principal poranit of 
the good of mankind. 
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diey CQDai4eri«[hat tqids tp.tbe gf^^^^^Mr.Sfiksm 
cr^tures, as a disadvautage to th^ime]fve9 ; :tfaigr 
fly from eveiy sceoe in which aoy.effiarts.of vi^c^ 
are required^ or in which tb^y might be allured to 
perform any service to. their country. We mlaiiK 
ply our compassion iq pitying th|^ .pov ; it wsrr 
much more justly applied to the^ rieh, whp bwosifi. 
the first victin^ of that wretchi^ insignific^K^^i ii&b^ ' 
which the meroJbers of every connpted stafc^i byrtbo: 
tendency of th^ weaknesses ai^d their v{qf$bi^ n: 
liaste to pl|ux^ themselves. . 

It is in this condition, that the sewi^, invent aU 
those refiuwm^ts on pleasure^. and devise. thpse^ in* 
eentives to a satiated appetite, whif^ t^4:^ fo^^-^ 
the corruptions of a dissolute age. The e|feqtft qf 
brutal appetite, and the mere debi^uchi are WW- 
flagrant, and more vjlo^ent, perhfy^^s, in rude i^s^ 
than they are in the later periods, of commerce and 
luxury ; but t^t p?rpe|»al Inbi^ of sieardbing^ for 
animal pleasure where it is not to ^ found, in th^ 
gratifications of an iqppetite that is clpf^aqd amfiffg 
the ruins of an animal G(CHistitution> is. not more fatal 
to the virtues of the soid, than it is even to the e^jc^- 
ment of slothy or of ple^ure ; it is not a more cer^. 
tain avocation from public afiairs, or a suitxp^luile 
to national decs^, than it is a disaj^f^pintment to our 
hopes of private felicity. 

In these reflections, it has been the object not to 
ascertain a precise measure to which corruptioD has 
risen in any of die natioiis ttuit have attained to emi- 
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oence, or that have gone to decay ; but to describe 
Aat remissness of spirit, that weakness of soul, that 
state of national debilitjr^ Vfhkh is likely to end in 
political slavexy ; an evil which remains to be con- 
adered as the last object of caution, and beyond 
wiaeh then is no sabgect cf dia^iisition in the per- 
illing fortimes of natiiims. 
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SECTION V. 

'I 
OF CORAUPTION9 AS IT TENDS TO POLITIC At SLAVERY. 

LiBEHTT, in one ^einse, api^eara to be the por^ 
tioD of polished nations akme. The savage- in 
personally free, because he lives unrestrained^ and 
acts with the members of his tribe on terms of 
equality. The barbarian is frequently independent^ 
from a continuance of the same circumstances, or 
because he has courage and a swonL But good 
policy alone can provide for the regular administra- 
tion of justice^ or constitute a force in the state^- 
which is ready on every occasion to defisnd the 
rights of its members. 1 

It has been founds that^ e jicept in a few singukC 
cases, the commercial and political arts have advanc* 
ed together^ These arts have been in modem £u« 
rope so interwoven^ that We cannot determine whidi 
were prior in the order of time^ or derived most ad« 
vantage from the mutual influences with which thejr 
act and react on eadh others It has been observed, 
that in some nations^ the spirit of commerce, intent 
on securing its profits, has led the way to political 
wisdom. A people, possessed of wealth, and be* 
come jealous of tiieir properties, have formed the 
project of emancipation, and have proceeded, under 
favour of an importance recentty gained, still ilatfaer 
to enlarge their pretensions, and to dispute die pre* 
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rogitivts wtmh their soveitlga had beea in %at to 
eraptoyi But it is in vain that we expect in one 
age, from the possession of wealth, die fruit wiudi 
k is said to have borne in a former. Cnieat aoces- 
wuls of fortune^ when recent, when aooompankd 
with frugditjr, and a sense of independence, may 
render the owner confident in Us strcngdi, and 
leady to qpufn aft o^iession. The puise whifh is 
open, nofc to personal expense, of to the indidgieace 
of vanity, but to support the tMefestSi of a ftdma, 
to gmdfy the: higher passions of ptti^, reader tlie 
wealthy citizen formidiA^ to those who picftiepd to 
dominion f. but it doesr not follow, thatinatime of 
i^rnnpdoRy ecfwlf or greater, measures of weaidi, 
should operate to the same effi^ctp 

On the contcary, when. weaMi is afCMmuhted 
otiy in de hands of the miser, and nmsio^ waste 
bom those of the fxodkgfl ; when heim of fiMoly 
find themsdves. straitened and poc»- in the midst of 
aAueace ; when the cmrings of iuxufy-sileaoeevcn 
the voice ofpexly mid fiM^tion ; when the hopes of 
meriting die jewands of conti^iance; or ^ fear of 
lomg what is held atdiscreitmnykeepmcRin a slate 
of suspense and anxiety } when fortmie, isi shoit» 
iMtead of facMg .conmdered as the instrument of a 
vigbecma s^t,i)eQomc8 die idol ofa covetousHir a 
pmluae^ of a mpaomm or a timeel^ua nsindy te 
foundation on winch freedom was bulk, may serve 
to support a Qrranny ; and what, in oneage, raised 
the pretemoons, and fostered the ooofidenoe of the 
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subject^ mavy in another, incline Mm to ser^ffity, 
and fiimlsh the price to be paid fdr his prostituliocns^ 
£ven those who, in a vigorous age, gave the exam* 
pie of wealth, in the hands of the people, bit^lmiing 
^n occasion of freedom, may, in times of degeneta* 
cy , verify likewise the maxim of Taeitus, that the ad^ 
miration df riches leads to despotical govertfrnent^ 

Men who hiive tasted erf* freedoift, and ^ho have 
fek their personal rights, are not eaisly ttoight to 
besr with encroachments on either, and caimot, m¥hi> 
oat some prepanMion, come to submit to oppressioii; 
They may receive this unhappy preparation Umklf 
different forms of government, from Afferent hands 
and aitive at the saihe end by Afferent ways. They 
follow one direction in republics, another in mon-* 
arcMies and in mixed governments. But wherever 
the state hi^, by mea»s ttat do not preserve the 
Tirtne of the subject, effectu^ guarded his safety i 
remissness, and neglect of the public, are lilcely 
to foOow ; and polished nations of every description^ 
appear lb encounter a danger, on this quarter, pro* 
portioned to the degree in wbidi they lutve, during 
any continuance, enjoyed the iminterrupted pos* 
ae8flk>n of peace and prosperity. 

Liberty results, we say, from the government of 
laws ; and we are apt to consider statutes^ not mere- 
ly as theresoiotions and maxims ci a people^cler. 

* Est ftpud iltos et opibus honot ; eoque uaiu imperiUU aollis jam ex* 
oeptkmilnifti non pfcef^rio jure paraidL Kee arma at apod MCetM Gmw 
4KM191 ia prfM^tsetio aad elfntajRi^«t«i|9(le ;;«|^i<l9m serfo^i ^c, Tac- 
itus d* Mor. Gfi\ r. W. 
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mmedto be free, not as the wiitings by which thek 
riqghts are kept on record ; but as a power erected 
to guard diem, and as a barriet which the caprice of 
men cannot transgress^ 

When a faasha, in Asia, pretends to decide everjr 
controvert by the rtdes of natufal equity, we alloW 
ftat he is possessed of dlscretionkry po^wers* When 
a ju<^ in Europe is ieft'io decide, according to his 
tilAm interpretation of wilUeu laws, is he in any sense 
man restnuned than {he ftsirmer ? Have the midti- 
plied words of si statute ah influehoe over tlie con- 
sdence and the heatrt, more powerful than that of 
reason and nature ? Does the party^ in any ju&ial 
^, enjoy a lessdegree of safe^, when hb 
are discusses^ on the foundation of a rule 
4fiit is open to the understahd&igs of mankind^ ftan 
when they arexeierred to an intricale system, which 
it bacr becdniie the object of a separate profession to 
studty and tp explain ? 

IF forms of proceedings written statutes, or o&cr 
constituents of law^ cease to be enforced by tlie veiy 
spirit from which diey arose ; they serve only to 
cover, not to restrain, the iniquities of power ; ^bey 
arepossH>ly respected even by the corrapt magistrate, 
when they &vour liis purpose ; but thqr are con- 
temned Or evaded, when they stand in his way ; and 
the influcncetjf laws, wherediey have any real eftct in 
the preservation of liberty, is not any magic power 
descending from slidves that are loaded with booksy 
butts, in reality, the influence of men resolved tob< 
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frep ; <J men who, Jbasring adjiisled ia writii^ the 
t^nn$ ou which they are tp4ive witbi the state, and 
ifirith their fdlaw aubjects, are determined, i^ theis 
▼igilance and spirit, to make these terms ^folfiUed. 
. We are tai^t, qnder every form of govenmiQnt, 
to apprehend, usurpations^ from the abu^, or from 
the ejctension of the executive power* In jmre 
monarchies, this power is commonly herfditaiy, and 
n^de to descend in a determinajte line» In elective 
monarchies, it is held for life. In rqmUic^, it is 
exercised dui^ng a limited time. Whem men, or 
lamilies, are called by election to the possessicm of 
temporary dignitie(B» it ismcoe the object of ambitiOQ 
to, perpetuate, than to extend their powers^ In he- 
reditaiy monaxxiiies, the soverei^ty is already per- 
petual ; and the aim of every funbitious prince is to 
enlarge his prerc^ptive* Republics, and, in times of 
i^ommotion, communities of e veiy form, ^qk expos- 
ed to hazard, not from those only who bk formally 
r^ed to places of trust, but from ev/ery pemon 
whatsoever, who is incited by ambition, and who is 
suppprted by faction. 

It is no advantage- to a prince, or other magistrate, 
to tcnjoy more power tlian is consistent with the 
good of piankind ; nor is it of ^ly benefit to a man 
to be unjust ; but these maxims wcc a feeble secu- 
rity against the passions and follies of men. Those 
who are intrusted with power in any degree, are 
disposed, from a mere dislike of constraint, to re* 
Aove opposition. Not only the monarcli who wear<^ 
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a hereditary crown, but the magistiate nvbo holds 
hb.office for a limited time, grows fond of his dignit}\ 
The very minister, who depends for his place on the 
momentary will of his prince, and whose personal in- 
terests are, in every respect, those of a subject, sdll 
has the weakness to take an interest in the growth 
of prerogative, and to reckon as gain to himself the 
encroachments he has made on the rights of a peo- 
ple with whom he himself and his family are sooato 
be numbered* 

Even with the best intentions towards mankind, 
we are inclined to think that their welfare depends, 
not cm the felicity of their own inclinations, or the 
happy employment of their own talents, but on their 
ready compliance with what we have devised for 
their good. Accordingly, the greatest virtue of wliich 
any sovereign has hitherto shown an example,is not a 
desire of cherishing in his people the spirit of freedom 
and independence, but what is in itself sufficiently 
rare and highly meritorious, a steady regard to the 
distribution of justice in matters of property, a dis- 
position to protect and to oblige, to redress the griev- 
ances, and to promote the interest of his subjects. 
It was from a reference to these objects, that Titus 
computed the value of his time, and judged of its 
application. But the sword, which in this benefi- 
cent hand was drawn to protect the subject, and 
to procure a speedy and efFectual distribution of 
justice, was. likewise sufficient, in the hands of a 
tyrant, to shed the blood of the innocent, and to 
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cancel the rights of men. The temporary proceed- 
ings of humanity^ though they suspended the exer- 
cise of oppression, did not break the national chains ; 
the prince was even the better enabled to pitKurc 
that species of good which he studied; because 
there was no freedom remaining, and because there 
was no where a force to dispute his decrees, or to 
interrupt their execution. 

Was it in vain that Antoninus became acquainted 
with the characters of Thracea, Hdvidius, Cata» 
Dion^ and Brutus ? Was it in vain, that he learned to 
understand the form of a free communis, raised' on 
the basis of equality and justice ; or of a monarchy, 
upder which the liberties of the subject were held 
the most sacred object of administration ?^ Did he 
mistake the means of procuring to mankind what 
he points out as a blessing ? Or did the absolute 
power with which he was furnished, in a mighty 
empire, only disable him from executing what his 
mind had perceived as a national good ? In such a 
case, it were vain to flatter the monarch or his peo- 
ple. The first cannot bestow liberty without rais* 
ing a spirit, which may, on occa^on, stand in (^^X)* 
sition to his own designs ; nor the latter receive 
this blessing, while they own that it is in the right 
of a master to give or to withhold it. The claim of 
justice is firm and peremptory. We receive fa- 
yours with a sense of obligation and kindness ; but 

* M. ADtowonti lib. I . 
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we would inforce our rights, and the spirit of free- 
dom in this exertion cannot take the tone of suppfi- 
cati<Hi or of thankfuhiess, without betraying its^ 
*^ You have intreated Octavius," says Brutus to 
Cicero, '^ that he would spare those who stand fote- 
most among die citizens of Rome, What if he 
will not ? Must we perish ? Yes ; rather than owe 
our safety to him.'' 

' Liberty is a rig^t which eveiy individ^ must be 
ready to vindicate fen- himself, and which he who 
pretends to bestow as a favour, has by that very act 
in reality denied. Even political establishments^ 
though they appear to be independent of the will 
and arbitration of men, cannot be relied on for die 
preservation of freedom ; they may nourish, but 
should not supersede tiiat firm and resolute spirit, 
with which the liberal mind is always prepared to 
resist indignities, and to refer its safety to itself. 

m 

Were a nation, therefore, given to be moulded by 
a sovereign, as the clay is put into the hands of the 
potter, this project of bestowing liberty on a people 
who are actually servile, is, periiaps, of all others the 
most difficult, and requires most to be executed in 
silence, and with the deepest reserve. Men are 
qualified to receive this blessing only in proportion 
as they are made to apprehend^their own rights; and 
are made to re$pect the just pretensions of man** 
kind, in proportipn as tii^ ^tt willing to sustain, m 
their own perscms, the burden of government^ and 
of national defence ; and are willing to prefix Ae 
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ciiigagtitieDts of a liberal mind to the ec^ojrment of 
aloth, or the delusive hopes of a safety purchased by 
s^mission and fear. 

I qpeak with respectt and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, even with indulgence, to those who are 
intrmsted with high prerogatives in the political 
system of nations. It is, indeed, seldom tbeir &idt 
that states are enslaved. What should be expect- 
ed from them, but that beinfr actuated by hnman 
desires, they ^ould be averse to disappointment, or 
even to delay \ and in the ardour with which they 
pursue tfaeur object, that they should break throuf^ 
the barriers that would st<^ their career ? If millions 
recede before ^gle men, and senates are passive, as 
if composed of members who had no opinion or 
sense of their own ; on whose side have the de&noea 
of freedom given way, or to whom shall we impute 
their. M ? To the subject who has deserted his sta- 
ticm ; or to the sovereign^ who has only remained 
in his own^ and who, if the collateral or suborduiaie 
members of government shall cease to question his 
power, .must continue to govern without restraint ? 
It is well known, that constitutions framed for the 
preservation of liberty, must consist of many parts ; 
and that senates, popular tesemblies, court9 of jus- 
tice,- magistrates of diflferent orders,- must combine 
to balance each other, while they e^^srcise, susbun, 
or check the executive ppwer. If any part is struck 
,out, the fiabric must totter, or fall ; if, any member 
is reniiss, the others much encroach* In assemblK^ 
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cCtuti/B^tiiA kif M fff of diffittwit talf W iff^ hi^iftSf and 
apfMfaoamiB, it were somsthiiig mote than huaian 
that could make them agree in every pMit of im- 
pcMaace ; having diSevent ofbmm and vie^^ it 
ntw. ytmat ^ integrity to abstiiii from diapntiyg i 
our very imdae of unaaim^i tfaerefore^ tatQbecMi- 
sidered aa a danger to liberty^ We wish for k at 
the hazard of talung ia ita place the ramiaaaess of 
Bam gpown indifferent to the puhttc ; the ▼£»% 
of thoae who have sold ^ rigfata of their couMy } 
or die aervilily of othera^who give impUcil obedi^ 
ence to a leader^ by whom their minda are auhdiied. 
The love of the public^ and reapeet toits lawsy are 
the points in whieh mankind are bound to agree ; 
but if> in matters of controverq^^ the xsat of any 
individual or party* is invariably pursued, die cause 
qi ficeedMk is ab«ady betrayed^ 

He whose ofice it is to govern a supine or an 
abfect people, cannot, for a moment^ cease to extend 
his powers^ Evety e2&e(»ition of kw, every move- 
ment of the state, every civil and mflitary operatioD, 
in which his power is exerted, must serve tooon- 
firm his audiorityy and ^sent him to the view of the 
public as the sde object of considemtion, fear, and 
re^Ct. Those veiy estaUishments wtuob were 
devised, in one age, to limit or to direct the exercise 
of an executive power, will serv^ in another, to 
remove obstructions, and to amooth its way -, they 
win point out the channels in which it may run, 
widiout giving oflfence, or without exciting danns, 



and die vciy cotttioilfl wUdi woe itiatf tuttd to 
check its encroachments) wil, la a tine of coniip* 
tion^ funuBh an aid to hs uaurpationa. 

The passion far indqiendemse, and the love of do* 
ndmiai, fireqttentlf arise fix>m a comnum source; 
there is> in both, an aversion to ooirtrol; and he 
ivtio in one situation^ cannot brook a superior^ may^ 
in anod^er, disiy^e to be joined imMi an equal* 

What the prince^ tinder a pure or limited monaro 
diy, iS) by die consticiition of his countiy, the leader 
of a fection vnouid wiUingly become^ in 
gotemments. If he attains to dds 
his own inclintttio% or the tendency of human af- 
ftiiB, seem to open befcHte him the career of a roji^ 
ambition ; but the circumstances m which he is des* 
lined to act, are very different from those of a king; 
He encounters with men who are unused to. dispar^- 
ity ; he is obliged, for his own security, to hold the 
dagger contbualiy imsheathed. When he hopes 
to be safe, he possibly means to be just ; but is 
hurried, from the first moment of his usurpation^ 
Hito every exercise of deqxitical powen Hie heir 
of a crown has no such quairel to nmtntiun widi hb 
subjects ; his situation is flattering ^ and the heart 
must be uncommonly bad that does' not glow with 
afiection to a people, who are at once his admirers, 
his support, and the ornaments of his reign. In 
him, perhaps, there is no explicit design of trespass* 
ing on the rights of his subjects ; but the forms 
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g^ CTffl ifftj, alwuTs safe in H*i lyifi^ g^ 

Slavery has been imposed npaa mankind m die 
wantonness of a depraved ambition^ and tyiwui- 
9d cruelties have beep committed in jthe ^oaaj 
hours of jealousy and terror ; yet dieae demons are 
not necessary to the creatitm, or.totfaesuppoit of an 
vrbitnuy power. Althot^oopol^y was.everiqoie 
wccessfiil than that <rf theJ%>maprq»ilHic.ininam- 
taining: a natbnal fiirtimej^. yet wbiects. as wdk 
as thek princes^ frequently imagine, that fiteedom 
js a dog on the proceedings of goyemng^pt i Acg^ 
imagine, that despoticalpQiKer is i^es^ fittipd to pro- 
jcure despatch andaecresy ii| the f3^9;utiQaiif public 
oonncils; to maintain what they are pleased to eajB 
fioUHcal order ^^ and to give aspeedy redresp of com- 
plaints. .They even sometipies.ackxiowle^gie, diat 
if a succession of good princes could be found, des- 
potical government b best calculated for the.hqpk 
Bess of mankind. While they reascHi tfaus^ they 

' * Oar notiob of order in einl toeiefcjr biing takm froa the 
•cbjects JMnimfr mod dead, it fineqacnUj fjie ; ve eouida 
and aetioa at contrary to iti nature ; we think that obedience, aecresj', and 
the tflent paaihig of afliin, thrangh the handa ofa lew, are te r«A con^ 
athnenta. The good order o^alonea hi » wall, fii their hdngFfopef^Js* 
ed in the places for which thejr are hewn; were thej to «ir, the hniWiag 
mutt fall, bat the good order of men in toeietjr, is dieir being placed 
wherethej nre properly qnaiified fo Mt The fim fa n frhrta 
dead and inanimate parts, the second Is made of living and netint 
bers. When we seek in society for the order of mere inaction and 
quHlity, we forget the nature of our sobject, and find the order of datc<j 
not Uiat of freemev- 
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eaimot Uame a sovereign, who, in the confidence that 
he b to employ his power for good purposes, en- 
deavours to eictehd its litnits ; and, in hb own ap. 
p^hendon, strivesf only to shake off the restraints 
which stand ih &e way of reason, and which pre* 
vent the efkct of his friendly intentions. 

Thus prepared for usutpadon, let him, at the head 
of a free state, employ the force with which he is 
armed, 'to crush the seedsr of apparent (fisorder in 
every comer of Ins donunions ; let him effectually' 
curb die spirit of dissension and variance among his 
people ; let him remove the interruptions to govern- 
ment, arising ^ih'the refractory humoiu^ and the 
private interests of his subjects ; let 1dm collect the 
force of the state against its enemies, by availing him* 
self of aB it can frimish in the way of taxation and 
personal service ; it is extremely probable that^ even 
under the direction of wishes fm the good of maui- 
kind, he may break through every barrier of liberty 
and establidi a d^sjioti^, while he flatters himself 
that he only follows the dictates of sense and pro- 
priety. 

When we suppose govenunent to have bestowed 
a degree tf franquiUitywfaidi we sometimes hope to 
reap from it, as the best of its fruits, and public 
affinrs, to proceed, m the several departments of le- 
gislation and execution, with the least possible in- 
teiTuption to commerce and lucrative arts ; such 
a state, like that of China, by throwing affairs into 
separate offices, where conduct consists in detail, 
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and in the observance of ibrms^ by superaedini^ a& 
the exertiom of a great or a fiberal mindt is more 
akin to despotism than we are apt to imagine. 

Whether opfH-ession, injustice, and crudty, are 
the only evils which attend on de^xilical govern- 
ment, may he considered apart In the mean time 
it is suiBciei\t to observe, thstt fibeiiy is never id 
gieater danger than it is when we measure national 
friicity by the Uessangs which a prince may bestow, 
or by the mere tranquility which may attend on 
equitable administration. The soverdgn may da^ 
zlc with his heroic qualities $ he may proteet \i& 
subjects in the enjoyment of every animal advant^e 
or pleasure ; but the benefits arismg from liberty 
of a difeent sort ; they «e not the fruits of a virtee 
and of a goodness which operafee in the breast of one 
imsn, but the commuiuGalion of viiH:ue itself to mangr ; 
and such a distribution of functions in civfl sodety, 
as gives to numbers the exertnses aod occapotieos 
wluch pertain to their nature. 

The best cotistitutlonis of government aitt attend- 
ed widt inconvenience ; and the exercise of libeity 
may, on many occaMons, give rise to complaints. 
When we are intent on refomuog abuses, the abases 
of freedom may lead us to encnoadi on tiie subject 
from which they are supposed to arise^ DespoiMB 
itself has certain advandages, or at least in times of 
civility and moderation, may ptoeeed wid^so Httfe 
a8enoe,astogi¥anopiibficalarm* These cit^eian* 
stances may lead mankind, in the very qpirit of 
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reformation^ or by mere inattention, to apply or to 
admit of dangerous innovations ift the state of their 
policy. 

Slavery, however^ is not always introduced by 
mistake i it is sometimes imposed in the spirit of 
violence and rapine* Princes become corrupt as 
well as their pec^le ; and whatever may have been 
the origin of despotical government, its pretensions^ 
when fully declared, ^ve rise between the sovereign 
and his subjects to a contest which force alone can 
decide. These pretensions have adang^tius aspect 
to the perscxi^ the property, or the life of every sub« 
ject ; they alarm every passion in the human breast 
they disturb the supine ; they deprive the venal of his 
hire ; they declare War on the corrupt as well as the 
virtuous; they are tamely admitted only by the 
coward ; but even to him must be suppcxted by a 
force that can work on his fears* This force the 
conqueror brings from abroad ; and the domestic 
usurper endeavours to find in his £Eu:tion at home. 

When a pe<q}le is accustomed to arms, it is diffi« 
cult for a part to subdue the vrhole ; or h^oce the 
establishment of disciplined armies, it is difficult for 
any usurper to govern the many by the help of a 
few. These difficulties, however, the poliqjr of civ- 
ilized and commercial nations has sometimes remove 
ed ; and by farming a distinction between civil and 
military professions, by committing the keeping and 
the enjoyment of liber^ to diflferent hands, has pre* 

58 
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pared the way for the dangerous allianoe of &ctlcA 
with militaiy po^nar* in opposition to mere pofidcal 
forms and the rights of mankind. 

A people who are disarmed in compliaiioe with 
this fatal refinement, have rested their safety on- the 
pleadings of reason znd of justice at the tribunal of 
ambition and of forces In such an extremity laws are 
quoted and senators are assembled in vain. They 
who con^Mwe a legislature, or who occupy the civil 
departments of state, may ddiberate on the messages 
they receive from the camp or the court ; but if the 
bearer, like the centurion who brought the peddoQ 
of Octavius to the Roman senate, shew the hSt of 
the sword,'* they find that petitions are become 
commands, and that they themselves are become pa^ 
geants^ not the repo^mes (^sovereign power. 
. The reflections of this section may be unequally 
applied to nations, of unequal extent . Small com- 
munities, howevei* corrupted, are not prepared for 
des^tical government ; their members, crowded 
together, and contiguous to the seats of power, 
never forget their relation to the public ; they pry, 
with habits of familiarity and freedom, into the pre- 
tensions of those who would rule ; and where the 
love of equality, and the sense of justice, have fiiilcd« 
they act on motives of faction, emulation, and envy. 
The exiled Tarquin had his adherents at Borne ; 
but if by their means he had recovered his station. 

 Sucton. 
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it is probable that, in the exercise of lus royalty, he 
must have entered on a new scene of contention vnih 
the very party that restored him to power. ^ 

In {M-oporti(Hi as territory is extended, its parts lose 
their relative importance to the whole. Its inhabit- 
ants cease to percme their connection with the state, 
and are seldom united in the execution of any na- 
tional, or even of any fectious designs. Distance 
from the seats of administration, and indiflference to 
the persons who contend for preferment, teach the 
majority to consider themselves as the subjects of a 
sovereignty, not as the members of a political body. 
It is even remarkable, that enlargement of territory, 
by rendering the individual of less consequence to 
the public, and less abje to intnide with his counsel, 
actually tends to reduce national zSairs within a nar- 
rower compass, as well as to diminish the numbers 
who are consulted in legislation, or in other matters 
pf government^ 

The disorders to which a great empire is expos- 
ed, require speedy prevention, vigilance, and quick 
execution. Distant provinces must be kept in sub- 
jection by military force ; and the dictatorial pow- 
ers, which, in free states, are sometimes raised to 
quell insurrections, or to expose other occasional 
evils, appear^ under a certain extent of dominion, at 
all times equally necessary to suspend the dissolu- 
tion of a body, whose parts were assembled, and 
must be cemented, by measures forcible, decisive, 
and secret. Among the circumstances, therefore, 
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which, in the event of naticxial prosperity, and id the 
result of commercial arts lead to the estatilishiiient of 
despotism, there is none, perfaap, that arrives at this 
tennination with so sure an aim, as the perpetual 
enlargement of territory. Jn eveiy state, the free- 
dom of its meiiibers dep^ids on the balapce and 
adjustment of* its interior parts ; and the existencc 
of any such freedom among mankind, depends on 
the balance fd naticms. In the progress of conquest, 
those who are subdued are said to have lost their 
liberties ; but from the history of mankind, to con* 
quer, or to be conquered, lias appeared^ in effixt, the 
same. 



SECTION VI. 

OF THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION OF DESPOTISM. 

Makxind, when they cl^enerate^ dn4 teodto 
their ruin, as well as when they improve^ and gain 
teal advantages^ frequently proceed by stow, and dr 
most insensible steps. If, during ages of activity 
and vigor, they ftll up the measure of national great- 
ness to a height which no human wisdom could at a 
dbtance foresee ; they actually incur, in ages of re- 
laxation and weakness, many evils which tiieir fisars 
did not suggest, and which, perhaps, they hadthought 
far removed by the tide of success and prosper!^. 

We have already observed, that where men are 
remiss or corrupted, the virtue of their leaders, or 
the good intentions of their magistrates, will not al- 
ways secure them in the possession of political free- 
dom. Implicit submission to any leader, or the ui|- 
ccmtrolled exercise of any power, evenwhen it is in- 
tended to operate for the good of mankind, may 
frequendy end in the subversion of legal establish- 
ments. This fatal revolution, by whatever means 
it is accomplished, terminates in military govern- 
ment ; and this, though the simplest of all govern- 
ments, is rendered complete by degrees. In the 
first period of its exercise over men who have acted 
as members of a free community, it can have only 
laid the foundation, not completed the &bric, of a 
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despotical pdicy. The usuq)er who has possessed, 
with an army, the centre of a great empire, sees 
aiound him, perhsq;>6, the shattered remains of a for- 
mer constitution ; he may hear the murmurs of a re- 
hictant and unwilling submission; he may even 
see danger in the aq^ect of many, from whose hands 
he may have wrested the sword, but whose minds 
he has not subdued, nor reconciled to his power. 

The sense of personal rights, or the pretension to 
privilege and honours, which remain among certain 
orders of men, are so many bars in the way of a re- 
cent usurpation. If diey are not suffered to decay 
with age, and to wear away in the progress of a 
growing corruption, they must be broken with vi- 
olence, and the entrance to every new accession of 
power must be stained widi Uood. The effect, even 
in this case, is frequently tardy. The Roman spirit, 
we know, was not entirely extinguished under a suc- 
cession of masters, and under a repeated application 
of bloodshed and poison. The noble and re^)ect- 
able family still aspired to its original honours ; the 
history of the republic, the writings of former times, 
•the monuments of illustrious men, and the lessons of 
philosophy fraught with heroic conceptions, contin- 
ued to nourish the squI in retinsment, and formed 
those eminent characters, whose elevation, and whose 
fate, are, perhaps, the most a£b:ting subjects of hu- 
man story. Though unable to oppose t}ie genend 
bent to servility, they became, on account of their 
supposed inclinations, objects of distrust and a^-er- 
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sian>' and ii^ere made to pay with their blood, iti^ 
price of a sentiment which they fostered in silence, 
and which glowed only in the heart. 

While de^>oti3m proceeds in its progress, by 
what principle is the sovereign ccmducted in the 
choice of measures that tend to establish his goyem* 
mcnt ? By a mistaken apprehension of. his own 
good, sometimes even that of his people, and by the 
desire which he feels on every particular occasion^ 
tOii remove the obstructions which impede the exe- 
cution of his will. When he has fixed a reacdu- 
tion, whoever reasons or remonstrates ag^nst it is 
an enemy ; when his mind is elated, whoever pre- 
tends to eminence, and is disposed to act for him- 
self, is a rival. He would leave no dignity in the 
state, but what is dependent on himself; no active 
power, but what carries the expressicm of his mo« 
mentaiy pleasure.^ Guided by a perception as- un« 
erring as that of instiact, he never fails to select the 
proper objects of his antipathy or of his &vour. 
The aspect of independence repels him ; that of ser« 
vility attracts. The tendency of his administration 
is to quiet every restless spirit, and to assume every 
function of government to himself.t When the 

* Insurgere patilatiin rauiria senatua, mRgistratuum, Icgam ia ae trahere. 

f Tt Is ridiculous to hear men of a restless ambitJODy who irould he the 
only actors in erery sceno, sometimes eomptafn of a refniatory spirit in 
mankiud ; as if the same dispositioDf from vhich they desire to usurp 
every office, did not incline rvery other person toreawn and to act at least 
for himself 
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poller is adequate to the end^ it opemtes as mndi 
in the hands of diooe who 6b not pei tsei v c Ae ter- 
mijiigtinnj as it does in die himds of odiers by friioni 
it is best uiiderstodd ; the mandates of eidier^ wben 
just, should not be disputed ; ivfaen emneons or 
wrong, Acf are supported by force* 

You must die, was the answer of Octavius to 
every suit from a people that implored his mercy. 
R was the sentence which some of his successors 
pronounced agunst every citizen that wasenuDenl 
for his birth or hb virtues. But are die evibof 
despotism confined to the cnid and sangumary 
methods^ by which a recent dominion overarefiac- 
toiy and a turbulent people b estabUshed or main- 
tained f And is death the greatest calamity which 
can afflict mankind under an establishment by whidi 
they are divested of all their rights ? They are, in* 
deed, frequently suflfered to live ; but distrust and 
jealousy, the sense of personal meanness, and the 
anxieties which arise from the care €i a wretched 
interest, are made to possess the soul ; every dd* 
sen is reduced to a slave ; and eveiy charm by 
winch die community engaged its members, has 
ceased to exist. Obedience is the only duty that 
remmns, and this is exacted by force. If, under 
such an establishment, it be necessary to witness 
scenes of debasement and horror, at the hazard of 
catching the infection, death becomes a relief ; and 
the libation which Thrasea was made iB pour 
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from his arteries, btd be considered as apfopersac* \ 

riftce of gratitude to Jove the Deliverer*^ 

Oppression and cruelty are not alwa3rs neceasaij 
to despotical government i and even when present^ 
are but a part of its evils* It is founded on corrupt 
tion, and pn the suppression of all the civil and the 
political virtues ; it requires its subjects to act 
from motives of fear ; it would assuage the pas* 
sicms of a few men at the expense of mankind ; and 
would erect the peace of society itself on the ruins 
of that freedom and confidence from which alone 
the enjoyment, the force, and the elevation of the 
human muid, are found to arise*. 

During the existence of any free constitution, and 
whilst every individual possessed his rank and his 
privilege j or had his apprehension <tf personal r^itSy 
the members of every communiQr were, to one an^* 
other, objects of consideration and of respect ; everf 
point to be carried in civil society required the exer^ 
cise of talents, of wisdom, persuasion, and vigor, as 
well as of powen But it is the highest refinement of a 
despotical government, to rule by aimfde comiiiand% 
and to exclude every art but that of compulaon* ^ 

Under the influence of this policy, therefore, the 
occasions which employed and cultivated the under- jg|-. ^ it 
standings of men, wluch awakened their sentiments^ 

* Porreetiaqae utrmiqac braehii TeniSf postqaam eruorm efifudit, hu« 
mum taper tpargeiii, pMprios Tocato Qutettorei lMemus,4aqmtf Jtvild* 
beriOorL SpeeU jarenia ; et omen qoidem Dii probibsnt ; eerteium in 
ea tempora natusea, quibus firmare animom deeemt coiHtantibiis exempUt. 
Tadt, Amu Ub, lit. 
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iiid kindled their imaginations, are ^adtiaUy re- 
moyed ; and the progress by wluch mankind at- 
tained to die honours c£ their nature, in bdi^ en- 
gaged to 'act in society upon a liberal footii^, was 
not more unifimn, or less interrupted, than ^lat by 
which they degenerate in thb ui^is^y condition. 

When we hear of the silence which reigns in the 
seraglio, we are made to believe, that speech ilsetf is 
become unnecessary ; andthatthe signs of the mute 
are sufficient to carry the most important mandates 
of government. No arts, indeed, are required to 
maintain an ascendant where terror alone is<^ipo6ed 
to force, where the powers of the sovereign are del- 
egated entire to every subordinate officer ^ nor can 
any station bestow a liberality of mind m a scene of 
silence and dejection, where every breast is possess- 
ed with jealousy and caution, and where no object, 
but animal pleasure, remains to balance the suffer- 
ings of the sovereign himself, or those of his sub- 
jects* 

In other states,* the talents of men are sometimes 
improved by the exercises which belong to an emir 
nent station ; but here the master himself is proba- 
bly the rudest and least cultivated annual of the 
herd ; he is inferior to the slave wholn he raises 
from a servile office to the first places of trust or of 
dignity ki his court. The primitive ^mplicity 
which formed ties of (amiliarity and affectkn be- 
tnixt the sovereign and the keeper of his herds,* 

* See Odjwttf. 
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appears, in the absence of all afections, to be restor- 
ed, or to be counterfeited amidst the ignorance and 
brutality wliich equally characteiize all oxAer^ Hf 
men, or rather which level die ranks, end destroy 
the distinction of persons in a despolical court. 

Caprice and passion are the rules of govemmenC 
with the prince. Every delegate of power is left to 
act by the same direction ; to strike when he is 
provoked $ to favour when he is pleased. In what 
relates to revenue, jurisdiction, or police, every gov- 
ernor of a province acts like a leader in an enemy's 
country ; comes armed with the terrors of fire and 
sword ; and instead of a tax, levies a contribution 
by force ; he ruins or spares as either may serve his 
purpose. When the clamours of the oppressed, or 
the reputation of a treasure amassed at the expense 
of a province, have reached the ears of the sover- 
eign, the extortioner is indeed «nade to purchase im- 
punity by unparting a share, or by forfeiting the 
whole of his spoil ; but no reparation is made to the 
injured ; nay, the crimes of the minister are first 
employed to plunder die people, and afterwards 
punished to fill the coffers of the sov^'eiga. 

In this total discontinuance of every art that re« 
lates to just government and national policy, it 
remarkable, that even the trade of die soldier is it' 
self -grnatiy neglected. Distrust and jfiftousy, on 
the part of the prince, come in aid of kis ignorance 
and incapacity ; and these xsuises opeiiting together, 
serve to destroy the very foundatidn on which his 
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povirer is estaUiahecL Any undisciplined rout of 
armed men passes for an army» whilst a weak, dis- 
persed, and unarmed people are sacrificed to milita- 
ly disorder, or exposed to depredation on die fron- 
tier from an enemy, whom the desire of spoil, or 
the hopes of conquest, may have drawn to tbar 
neighbourhood. 

The Romans extended their empire tiU they 
left no polished nation to be subdued, and fiMmd a 
frontier which was eveiy idiere surrounded by fierce 
and barbarous tribes ; th^ even pierced through un- 
cultivated deserts, in order to remove to a greater 
distance the molestation of such trouUesome neigh- 
bours, and in order to possess the avenues through 
which they feared their attacks. But this policy 
put the finishing hand to the internal axruptkin of 
the state. A few years of tranquillity were sufficient 
to make even the government forget its dai^er ; 
and, in the cultivated province, prepared for the 
enemy a tempting prize and an easy victcxy. 

When by the conquest and annexation of every 
rich and cultivated province, the measure of empire 
is full, two parties are sufficient to comprehend 
mankind ; that of the pacific and the wealthy, vHm) 
dwell within the the pale of empire ; and that of the 
poor, the rapacious, and the fierce, in^ are inured^ to 
depredatidi^and war. The last bear to the first neaiiy 
the same relation which the wolf and the lion bear 
to the fold; ai4 they are natumlly engaged in a state 
of hostility* 
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Were despotic empire, meantiine, to eontinue 
finr ever unmolested from abroad, while it retains 
that corruption on which it was founded, it appears 
to have in itself no principle of new life, and presents 
no hope of restoration to freedom and political vigor. 
That which the despotical master has sawrij cannot 
^pdcken unless it die ; it must languish and expire 
by the e&ct of its own abuse, befiue the human 
spirit can spring up anew, or bear those fruits which 
constitute the honour and the felicity of human na^ 
ture* Jn times of the greatest debasement, indeed, 
commotions are felt ; but very unlike the agitations 
of a free people ; they are either the agonies of na- 
ture, imder the su&rings to which men are ei^pos- 
ed ; or me^ tumults, confined to a few who stand 
• in arms aboijit the prince, and who, by their conspi- 
racies, assassinations, and murders, serve only to 
plunge the pacific inhabitant still deeper in the hor- 
rors of fear or despair. Scattered in the provinces, 
unarmed, unacquainted with the sentiments of union 
and confederacy, restricted by habit to a wretched 
economy, and dragging a precarious life on diose 
possessions which the extortions of government 
have left ; the people can no where, under these cir- ^, 
cumstances, assume the spUit of a community, nofl^MRt 
form any liberal combination for their owii||efeno€r'7 '. 
The injured may complain ; and while htflonnot ob- 
tain the mercy of government, he may implore the 
commiseration of his fellow subjects But that fel- 
low subject is comforted, that thfrhand of oppres- 
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sion has not seized on himself; he studies fab inter. 
est, or snatches his pleasure, under that degree of 
safety which obscurity and concealment bestow. 

The commercial arts/ which seem to require no 
foundation in die minds of men, but the r^;anl to 
interest ; no encouragement, but the hopes of gain, 
and the secure possession of property, must perish 
under the precarious tenure of slavery, and under the 
apprehension of danger arising from the reputation 
of wealdi. National poverty, however, and the siq>- 
pression of commerce, are the means by which des- 
potism comes to accomplish its own destrucdon. 
Where there are no longer any profits to corrupt, or 
fears to deter, the charm of dominion is broken, and 
the naked slave, as awake fix>m a dream, is astonish- 
ed to find he is free. When tiie fence b destroyed, 
the wilds are open, and the herd breaks loose. The 
pasture of the cultivated field b no longer preferred 
to that of the desert. The sufferer wiUingiy flies 
where the extortions of government cannot over- 
take him ; where even the timid and the servile may 
recollect they are men; where the tyrant may 
threaten, but where he is known to be no more than 
a fellow creature ; where he can take nothing but 
^life, and even this at the hazard of his own. 

Agccqably to this description, the vexations of 
tyranny hafv^e overcome, in many parts of the East, 
the desire of setdement. The inhabitants <rf'a vil- 
lage quit their habitations, and infest the puUic 
ways ; those of the valleys fly to the mountains, andL 
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equipt for flight, or possessed of d strong hold, sub- 
sist by depredation, and by the war they make oa 
their former masters. 

These disorders conspire with the impositions of 
government to render the remaining settlements still 
less secure ; but while devastation and ruin appear 
on every side^ mankind are forced anew upon those 
ponfederacies, acquire again that personal confidence 
and vigor^ that social attachment, that use of arms^ 
which, in former times, rendered a small tribe the 
seed of a great nation ; and which may again ena- 
ble the emancipated slave to begin the career of 
dvil and commercial arts. When human nature 
appears in the utmost state of corruption, it has 
actually begun to reform- 
In this manner, the scenes of human life have 
been frequently shifted. Security and presumption 
forfeit the advantages of prosperity ; resolution and 
conduct retrieve the ills of adversity ; and mankind 
while they have nothing on which to rely but their 
virtue, are prepared to gain every advantage ; and 
while they confide most in their good fortune, are 
most exposed to feel its reverse. We are apt to 
draw these observations into rule ; and when we are 
no longer willing to act for our country, we plead, in9^'' ' j 
excuse of our own weakness cm* foUy, a supposed / 

fttality in human afiairs. 

The institutions of men, if not calculated for the 
preservation of virtue, are, indeed, likely to have an 
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end as well as a beginning ; but so long as diey 
are eflfectual to this purpose, they have at all times 
an e(|ual principle of life, which nothing but an ex- 
temal force can suppress ; no nation ever suflbred 
internal decay but from the vice of its members* 
We are sometimes willing to acknowledge this vice 
in our countrymen ; but who ever was willing to 
acknowledge it in himself f It may be suspected^ 
however, that we do more than acknowledge it, 
when we cease to oppose its effects^ and when we 
plead a £itality , which^ at least, in the breast of eveiy 
individual, is dependent on himself. Men of resd 
fortitude, integrity, and ability, are well placed m 
every scene ; they reap, in every condition, the piia* 
cipal enjoyments of their nature ; they are the k^- 
py instruments of Providence employed for die good 
of mankind ; or, if we must change thb language, 
they show, that while they are destined to live, the 
states they compose are likewise doomed by the 
fates to survive, and to prosper* 



THE END. 
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